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G. V. Industrial Truck handling cotton in Galveston 














This G. V. Industrial Truck is handling 25,000 lbs. in bales of “flat” cotton per hour for a promi- 
nent Compress in Galveston. That is, over 40 bales of cotton (over 600 lbs. per.bale) are loaded, hauled 
600 feet on shell roads, unloaded, and the truck returned light each trip for every hour of the working day. 

This truck has displaced a gang of eight men working under the old system, commonly known as 
“dragging” hand trucks, and is effecting a net saving of from $12.00 to $15.00 per day. 

Under severe weather conditions, another G. V. Industrial Truck in the service of another warehouse 
in Galveston, hauled 50 bales of “flat” cotton in 1 hour and 15 minutes. This haul was also about 500 


feet. 
We build the strongest machine of this type ever produced. We anticipate abuse and hard work. 
Everything is simple, all mechanical parts accessible. Single reduction gearing—no chains. Hundreds in 


daily service. 
Write us for special set of literature 104. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 


General Office and Factory 


Long Island City, New York 
New York _Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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Every enterprise and every article is judged by Results. 

We are interested in helping you secure satisfactory results (as we have helped many 
others) in packing your goods—not only for economy and convenience in your factory, but 
for getting your goods to customers in perfect condition. 

The above is a photograph showing Hummel & Downing cases giving satisfactory 
results, although they are undergoing a more severe test than the average fibre case will 
receive. This cut shows the cases loaded with 60 Ibs. of soap piled fourteen high, on the 


floor of a large manufacturing concern. 


Buy the best when you are in the market so you will be assured satisfactory results. 


Hummel & Downing Co. Milwaukee 


Chicago’s 
Newest and Biggest 


Storage Warehouse 





Located in the heart of the business district, 
has one million square feet of fire- 
proof storage space. 


Short hauls for teams of city customers 
and unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Shipments made from storage over all 
Trunk Lines through Chicago Tunnel and 
B. & O. C. T. Ry., the CARTAGE 
CHARGES thus being ELIMINATED. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request. 





Soo Terminal Warehouse Co. | 


519 West 12th Street 
CHICAGO 


Phone Canal 5740 











Gravity ke Conve 
yers 

Conveyers Suitable 

for all for all 


Purposes Industries 


Typical illustrations of Mathews Gravity Conveying devices as 
installed for actual use in handling various classes of commodi- 
ties. The Mathews line is universally recognized as standard— 
the oldest and best known. Used and recommended by all lead- 
ing American and foreign manufacturers, wholesalers, shippers 
and warehousemen. Write for catalog. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 


BRANCH FacToRuEs { Torento. Ont. ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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The Man Element 


is very noticeable in Wells Fargo Service. This man element is what 
makes the service a personal one. Interested men handle your shipments 
from the time our driver calls for your goods till delivered to the consignee. 

The “Man Element” watches, guards, expedites, records the progress 
of—each shipment. 

No matter what you have to ship—a case of dry goods, a pet bird, 
an auto or a jewel—Wells Fargo can transport it for you, safely and 
quickly. And the service will be as personal and satisfying as it humanly 


can be. 
PERSONAL EXPRESS SERVICE 


Wells Fargo & Company 


Express 
Carriers to All Parts of the World 
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RAILROADS AND THE PUBLIC. 





There is no more patent fact than that the 
railroads, either because they are convinced that 
it is a good plan or because they wish to try an 
experiment, are taking the public into their con- 
fidence to a greater degree than ever before— 
indeed, it has not been long since such a thing 
on their part was unheard of. Witness the effort 
now on to bring about the repeal of the full- 
crew laws in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
to accomplish the repeal of the two-cent passen- 
ger fare laws in several other states. 

In the matter of the full-crew laws, a commit- 
tee representing thirteen railroads operating in 
the two states affected has issued a frank state- 
ment to the public, telling of the intention of the 
roads and promising more extended and careful 
statements, giving reasons and figures. The ques- 
tion is to be submitted fully and frankly to the 
people, and the people are asked to judge. 

In the states where the repeal of the two-cent 
fare laws is sought, the railroads are holding 
meetings with the commercial bodies in various 
towns and cities, submitting their facts, figures 
and arguments, and seeking endorsement of their 
plans. This endorsement in many cases is being 
given, and even where, for one reason or another, 
it is not given, the publicity plan adopted seems 
to make a favorable impression. 

How different is all this from the old days, and 
how much better! Formerly, when a railroad 
wanted something, either good or ‘bad, the plan 
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was to “get to” a few influential members of the 
legislature, enlist as much newspaper support as 
possible where railroad influence could be brought 
to bear, and try to “put it over” by fair means 
or foul. The public, even if it did not always 
rise and fight, felt itself abused and imposed 
upon, and anything the railroads proposed was 
looked upon with suspicion. There is nothing 
that wins an individual’s confidence and support 
so much as to take him into your confidence, tell 
him frankly ,about the problem that confronts 
you, and show him that you are relying on his 
good judgment and sense of fairness. It is the 
same with the public as with an individual, and 
the railroads are doing well to realize this. The 
situation seems to prove that all that has been 
said and written about full publicity, co-opera- 
tion, and fair dealing has not been said in vain. 
The railroads are, with the suggestion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that passenger 
fares are too low behind them, making a good show- 
ing in their campaign for the repeal of two-cent fare 
statutes. Their figures seem to impress where- 
ever they are put forth. There is one point, 
however, that we have not seen discussed. The 
argument—or one of the’ arguments—in favor of 
two-cent passenger fares was that passenger 
traffic would so increase that the profits of the 
roads would be larger rather than smaller. This 
the railroads now dispute. They show—at least 
in some of the states—that, while passenger re- 
ceipts have perhaps not decreased, they have not 
increased in a given period since the enactment 
of the two-cent fare laws in as great proportion 
as they increased in the same length of time be- 
fore these laws were passed. In other words, 
they show that the natural increase has fallen 
off and they argue, therefore, that. the decrease 
in fares has not operated to increase business. 
Our question is this: Has not the develop- 
ment of the interurban railway a great deal to 
do with this and cannot the falling off in the in- 
crease in passenger business be attributed to this 
cause? Would not steam railroad passenger 
business have shown a still greater falling off in 
increase without the two-cent fare laws, on ac- 
count of this interurban railway development? 
We do not assert that this is true—we merely 
ask the question and we should like to see some 
figures on the subject. Everybody knows that 
in the years since the passage of these two-cent 
fare laws interurban railways have improved in 
They offer fa- 
cilities for short trips that the steam roads do 
not see their way clear to offer. Their fares have 
always been lower than the steam railroad fares 
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between the same points. Doubtless, also, their 
business fell off, or failed to increase so rapidly, 
when steam railroad: fares were reduced. Has 
this not then been a factor that must be taken 
into consideration? And if it be shown to be an 
important factor should the railroads, other 
things being equal, be allowed to increase their 
fares on long-haul business within the state, be- 
cause the interurbans have taken away so much 
of the short-haul business? We do not say they 
should not, but we say the matter ought to be 
considered from this point of view. 

Perhaps it is perfectly just that the steam 
railroads, having lost a large part of their short- 
haul business to the electric lines better fitted 
or more willing to undertake it, should be al- 
lowed to charge higher fares for the long-haul 
business which they still wish to, and do, retain, 
and which the public desires them to retain. 
We realize that this point applies to some states 
more strongly than to others and perhaps not in 
all parts of even these states. But nevertheless 
it should be considered. 


WAR AND TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
granting fourth section relief substantially as 
asked by transcontinental carriers on “Schedule 
C” commodities, has evidently either not consid- 
ered or not been influenced by developments in 
this matter caused by the war in Europe. There 
is no reason in law why it should have taken 
these developments into consideration, since they 
have. occurred subsequent to the closing -of the 
record in the case at issue, though to the layman 
it might seem peculiar to decide a case without 
regard to vital evidence merely because that evi- 
dence had not developed at the time the record 
of hearing and argument was closed. It would 
seem very much like a judge sentencing a man 
to be hanged, though he knew him to be inno- 
cent, merely because the evidence of his inno- 
cence was not available at the time the lawyers 
closed the case. 

Though these developments referred to have 
evidently had no effect on the decision, it never- 
theless seems probable that if the petition of the 
carriers for relief had been heard now, instead 
of at the time it was heard, relief, at least to so 
great an extent, might not have been granted. 

In our Open Forum department, February 6, 
J. Marion Ford, traffic manager of Blake, Moffit 
& Towne, at Los Angeles, Cal., called attention 
to a phenomenon caused by the European war. 
He pointed out how, with the opening of the 
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Panama Canal last August, the Pacific coast re- 
joiced at the prospect of lawer rates and shorter 
time from the Atlantic seaboard in the trans- 
portation of freight, and how, within a few 
months, the pendulum of transcontinental freight 
traffic swung from rail to water to such an extent 
as to cause the western rail lines the ‘greatest 
concern. But he points out that within the last 
thirty days the lack of bottoms to supply the 
demand abroad for American merchandise, be- 
cause of the war, has forced charter prices sky- 
ward to such an extent that the owners of ves- 
sels in the coast service have been unhable to 
resist the temptation to charter their boats for 
the overseas trade. He gives several examples 
of this shifting in service. 

Our own advices confirm his conclusions. Even 
before war conditions became serious the boat 
lines were saying that they had all the business 
they could handle. This condition might have 
been expected to be removed by the building or 
buying of additional vessels to supply the demand, 
but the war, as Mr. Ford shows, stopped all that. 
We have just this week received notice from one 
of the big steamship companies that service from 
Philadelphia to the Pacific coast will be tem- 
porarily suspended after March 8, and from an- 
other line that all steamers scheduled to sail in 
February from New York to Pacific coast ports 
are fully engaged. 


It would seem, from all this, that the plea of 
the rail carriers for fourth section relief, so as 
to permit them, on certain commodities that move 
in large quantities to the Pacific coast, to make 
rates that will compete with the steamship com- 
panies, has not nearly as much force as it had 
when made. As Mr. Ford points out, lower 
rates are hardly necessary at this time to bring 
about another diversion from water to rail, as 
shippers of general merchandise cannot long put 
up with changing schedules, cancellations and 
short shipments, though he thinks that some of 
the heavier tonnage would not be affected to 
such an extent as general merchandise, and might 
still move by sea. 


Notwithstanding that the decision of the Com- 
mission favors the carriers, it may be that pres- 
ent conditions will be taken as ground for ask- 
ing a reopening of the case and for a consideration 
of “facts disclosed” and “occurrences originating” 
subsequent to the closing of the record, as, it will 
be remembered, has recently been tried with suc- 
cess in another famous case. Thus might the 


European war again furnish a reason for revising 
a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 





Revival of Business Not Shown 
by Railroad Figures.—Not one figure 
in the summary of business done by 
common carriers in the month of De- 
cember backs up the reports, pub- 
lished in various newspapers the last 
month of 1914, concerning the re- 
vival of business. This is not to say 
there was no such revival or to in- 
timate that it is not proceeding with 
accelerating speed now. But the fact 
is that the summaries published by the Commission fail 
to reflect the effect that might naturally be expected to 
follow such a revival. If the war has increased business 
in any line, falling off in other lines appears to have 
more than offset the gain caused by war orders. Oper- 
ating revenues in December, 1914, were a little more 
than $26,000,000 short of December, 1913. The eastern 
roads lost $12,600,000, the southern $7,576,000 and the 
western $5,904,000. Those figures show why the West 
is reporting little depression compared with a year ago, 
while the East is talking a lot about it and the South 
is suffering a dumb agony because the war has held up 
cotton shipments to such an extent that the revival in 
that business has not been great enough to send the 
price of that staple to a point where its producers make 
a profit on the work they did during the cropping season 
of 1914. Spot cotton, at no time since the war began, has 
sold at a price sufficiently more than to pay the debts 
of the planters. The terrific reduction in the gross reve- 
nues of the southern roads shows the effect of the 
inability to do any buying such as would be needed to 
send up the gross revenues of the carriers in the south- 
ern district. 








Report on Cummins Bill—The House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce has made a favorable 
report on the Cummins bill amending the Carmack 
amendment to the Act to regulate commerce. That bill, 
if passed, will make unlawful any restrictions in the bill 
of lading to the liability of common carriers as to com- 
modities that are not covered by wrappings which effec- 
tually conceal from the carriers the commodities trans- 
ported. It is specifically aimed at the limitations put 
upon the liability of carriers with regard to live stock. 
Under the Croninger decision in the Supreme Court, 
the report says, common carriers are left free to limit 
their liability by offering to the shipper one rate based 
on a limited liability and another on an unlimited lia- 
bility. The assumption is that the spread between such 
rates is so great as practically to force the shipper to 
undervalue his shipment on the theory that it will get 
through all right. In that way, it is argued, the carrier 
gets an advantage that should not be tolerated. The 
Senate has already passed the Dill. 





Bowling Green Case Argument.—The United States 
Supreme Court has set down the Bowling Green fourth 
section case for argument on February 23. It will not 
come up on that day, however, because summary docket 
cases have been set ahead of it, and the probability is 
that it will not be reached until about a week later. 
The setting of the case for argument has caused surprise, 
because it is a “negative order” matter, as to which the 
Supreme Court held, in the Procter & Gamble and related 
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cases, the lower court had no jurisdiction, the lower 
court in that instance being the now truly lamented 
Commerce Court. Judge Carland wrote an opinion in 
that case dismissing it for the reasons given by the 
Supreme Court in the Procter & Gamble case. It was 
assumed that when the Supreme Court disposed of the 
intermountain fourth section case, that this fourth sec- 
tion case would be dismissed. In the intermountain case 
the railroads attacked the legality of I. and S. No. 124 
because the relief prayed by the railroads had not been 
granted in full and, further, because the Commission, in 
granting what relief it did, acted on the rates en bloc. 
In the Bowling Green case the Commission denied any 
relief whatsoever. The L. & N. attacks it on the ground 
that even if it was a “negative order” the effect is the 
same as an order requiring it to reduce rates at Bowling 
Green to the Nashville level, which level was forced by 
water competition, or raise the Nashville rates and 
thereby turn its business at that point over to the water 
lines. 





Wall Street Interested.—Decisions of the Commission 
in nearly every case of only a little more than local 
application have been watched lately in the financial 
districts of New York with more anxiety than has been 
manifested in a decision by the Supreme Court in ten 
or a dozen years. Wall street has grabbed eagerly at 
every straw indicating the direction of the wind with 
regard to the anthracite coal rate case and schedule C 
of I. and S. No. 124, in which the transcontinental rail- 
roads asked for permission to depart from the strict 
rule of the decision at intermountain points. Any de- 
cision involving the loss of even $100,000 of gross revenue 
would cause a decided flurry in Wall street, so close to 
the wind are the railroads operating. It is generally 
believed that when President Thomas of the Lehigh 
called at the White House two weeks ago he went to 
ask, among other things,. that the President do what he 
could to prevent the announcement of an unfavorable 
decision in the anthracite case until the anthracite roads 
could begin getting some benefit from the five per cent 
advance. The hard coal roads don’t want an unfavorable 
decision at all, if they can help it, but if the Commission 
feels that rates are too high, the understanding is they 
wish the decision would be put off to a time when it 
would not make their situation any more precarious. 





A Correction.—The assertion, in the comments on the 
Panama Canal in this column on February 6 that fourth 
section relief had been granted on schedule C commodi- 
ties was untrue, at that time, though this action has since 
been taken. The impression of the writer then was that 
the Commission had acted favorably on the application 
and the same idea prevailed among the men who were 
discussing the subject from the angle mentioned. The 
Commission was expected to make a decision on that 
application about February 10; that is to say, some of 
those directly interested had obtained the impression that 
a decision would be made on or before that date. The 
assertion, casually made in connection with the query 
as to whether Congress intended that the Commission 
should have power to authorize railroads to make rates 
that would enable them to carry to the Pacific coast, in 


‘competition with the canal, without at the same time 


reducing rates at intermediate points, was not really 
necessary in the discussion at all. 


A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES FROM TOLEDO 


CASE NO. 5369 (32 I. C. C., 582-589) 
MILBURN WAGON CO. VS. ANN ARBOR RAILROAD 
CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 15, 1913. Decided Jan. 5, 1915. 


Adjustment of rates from Toledo, on horse-drawn freight ve- 
hicles, farm wagons, carts and dump wagons, to Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, all states west of the Mississippi 
River, and to the Republic of Mexico, alleged to be inher- 
ently unreasonable and on a relatively higher basis than 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, Racine and other indicated cities, 
to the undue and unreasonable preference and advantage 
of those places, in part by reason of excessive and unrea- 
sonable official classification ratings; Held: That with re- 
spect to traffic conditions, substantially as in the case of 
Commercial Club of Terre Haute vs. Vandalia R. R. Co., 
29 I. C, C., 383, Toledo and the other cities are not similarly 
circumstanced, and the adjustment of rates from the former 


~ 


does not appear to be inherently or relatively unreasonable? 
Complaint dismissed. 


Smith & Baker and E. R. Effier for complainant. 

D. P. Connell and James Webster for New York 
Central lines. 

_ L. E. Hinkle for Pennsylvania Co., Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway Co., Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway Co. and Vandalia Railroad Co. 

H. A. Scandrett and L. T. Wilcox for Union Pacific 
system and Southern Pacific Co. 

J. W. Allen for Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Co. and Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. of Texas. 

Fred H. Wood for St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co., St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway Co. 
and Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. 

E. B. Boyd for Missouri Pacific Railway Co., St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. and Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad Co. 

M. A. Patterson for Rock Island lines. 

Charles Donnelly, Jr., for Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. 

C. C. Wright, Robert H. Widdicombe and A. F. Cleve- 
land for Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 

T. J. Norton and D. L. Myers for Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


HARLAN, Chairman: 

This complaint, filed by the Milburn Wagon Co. of 
Toledo, in the state of Ohio, challenges the general ad- 
justment of rates from that point upon horse-drawn freight 
vehicles, farm wagons, carts and dump wagons to the 
territories respectively served by the 56 defendant car- 
riers in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, in 
every state west of the Mississippi River and in the Re- 
public of Mexico. It assails the classification of such 
vehicles as unreasonable and excessive, and charges that 
to the destinations named the rates are for the most 
part inherently unreasonable and on a relatively higher 
basis than from Chicago, Milwaukee, Racine and other 
cities, to the undue and unreasonable preference and 
advantage of those places. 

The prayer is that the defendants be ordered to put 


into effect and observe, in lieu of the present ratings, a 
reasonable classification of freight vehicles, farm and 
dump wagons, and parts thereof, together with a fair 
ind equitable rule to cover mixtures of vehicles in car- 
loads, in the place of the present alleged unreasonable 
rule; that the defendants be ordered to put into effect 
and apply from Toledo reasonable through rates, based 
on a reasonable classification, and to establish and pub- 
lish just and reasonable proportional rates to the Mis- 
sissippi River crossings in all cases where such rates 
are accorded to Chicago, Milwaukee, Racine and numer- 
ous other favored cities, and that the Commission pre- 
scribe maximum rates to apply on such vehicles when 
shipped in carloads and in less-than-carload lots from 
Toledo to Mississippi River crossings for points beyond, 
and make such other and further order or orders as may 
be deemed necessary. 

The territories of destination are covered in separate 
paragraphs, in which the complainant’s grievances in 
respect of the applicable rates, classification, minima, etc., 
are set forth with some particularity. While it might 
otherwise be convenient in this report to follow the com- 
plaint in that order, the comprehensive scope of the 
proceeding permits us to dispose of the issues on broad 
lines and to avoid unnecessary details. 


In the Official Classification farm wagons in carloads 
take fifth class rates, with a minimum carload weight of 
20,000 pounds, subject to rule 27, which provides increas- 
ing minimum weights, proportioned to car lengths from 
36 feet 6 inches upward; they take first class rates in 
less-than-carload quantities. Spring freight vehicles, with 
or without tops, in carloads of a minimum weight of 
11,000 pounds, subject to rule 27, are classified under 
rule 25, and therefore take rates 15 per cent below second 
class rates, but not less than third class. In less than 
carloads these vehicles, when set up or when taken apart 
and not crated, are rated first class at not less than 4,000 
pounds each; or, when knocked down and crated, whether 
with or without tops or stakes, are rated at one and one- 
half to three times first class, according to the height 
of the crate. The height of the package containing the 
body is taken with the latter in its natural position, 
and that of the packages containing the other parts is 
taken in the flat position of each, every package in the 
shipment being rated according to its measurement. 
Mixtures of farm wagons and spring freight vehicles are 
governed by rule 10 of Official Classification, under which 
the carload rating and minimum carload weight are gov- 
erned by the highest rated article in the shipment, with 
specified exceptions, one being an exclusion of that article 
from the carload rating if representing less than 10 per 
cent of the highest carload minimum weight provided for 
the article. By a recent amendment, involving the classi- 
fication of the running gear, spring freight vehicles now 
take practically double first class rates. 
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Under the Western Classification freight vehicles, 
farm wagons and trucks, or finished parts thereof, straight 
or mixed carloads of a minimum weight of 20,000 pounds 
take class A rates, as do mixtures of light and heavy 
freight and passenger vehicles. Less-than-carload ratings 
on the different vehicles, set up and knocked down, 
crated and uncrated, range from three and one-half times 
first class to first class. 

The several railroad lines have, of course, their ex- 
ceptions to the classifications under which they operate. 

As stated by the complainant, the question before us 
is primarily as to the proper differences which Toledo, 
in order to be upon a uniform and relatively reasonable 
basis, should pay over the Mississippi River and Chicago 
in reaching the vast territory before mentioned. One 
of the incidental contentions, to which much testimony 
was addressed, is that the Official Classification ratings 
on spring freight vehicles and their mixture with farm 
wagons are very unfavorable to complainant, particularly 
as compared with corresponding ratings in the Western 
Classification; and it is urged that the latter classifica- 
tion should be extended to Toledo and applied upon 
shipments therefrom in like cases where applied from 
Chicago. 

Toledo, in Central Freight Association and Official 
Classification territories, is 244 miles east of Chicago over 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and is served by 
no carrier, except the Wabash, having rails west of 
Chicago. The Wabash, in turn, has no rails in eastern 
trunk line territory or beyond the Missouri River, its 
western terminal points being Kansas City and Omaha. 
Chicago, Racine and Milwaukee are on the eastern limits 
of Western Classification territory. The principal lines 
traversing Central Freight Association territory end at 
Chicago or St. Louis, which are the initial points of many 
of the important lines penetrating the West and oper- 
ating under the Western Classification. 


The history of the rate structures both east and west of 
Chicago and St. Louis was very fully developed at the hear- 
ing. The various features have been too often considered 
to require now more than passing mention. Of the east- 
ern situation it suffices to say that the New York-St. 
Louis rate became fixed at 117 per cent of the New York- 
Chicago rate, and the New York-Toledo rate at 78 per 
cent of the latter. To the west, through active competi- 
tive influences centering at Chicago and St. Louis, early 
rivals in trading or jobbing, and later in manufacturing, 
rates from those points to the Missouri River and trans- 
Missouri territory were ultimately adjusted upon a Chi- 
cago differential over St. Louis approximating the differ- 
ences in the eastern rates to those cities, and reflect the 
influence of one-line hatls. Competition in trade and 
transportation brought about substantially similar rate 
relationships from Racine and other lake ports north of 
Chicago and from St. Paul and other river crossings to 
the western country. From the eastern territory, in- 
cluding Toledo, all-rail rates are made by a combination 
of locals or rates on the Mississippi River, as distinguished 
from the differential system, and involve joint service 
as against the single-line hauls in the territory served 
by the western roads. From Toledo and other points in 
Central Freight Association territory to Texas, where 
traffic conditions are especially influenced by the presence 
of competitive railway lines in the eastern portion and 


reaching it from all directions, the rates are built upon ~ 


a differential over those in effect from St. Louis, apply- 
ing alike over all routes through the gateways from 
Dubuque to New Orleans to avoid a surrender of all 
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traffic to the gateway making the lowest combination. 
This adjustment is reflected into Oklahoma and includes 
Arkansas common points and Louisiana as intermediate 
territory. 

Since the hearing Arkansas local points have been 
put on the common-point basis, and it was testified that 
the agent of the carriers concerned had been instructed 
to publish the combinations from Toledo to the extent 
that they will yield less than the present rates. The 
New Orleans combination also has been made applicable 
from Toledo, except it appears to some points in Louisi- 
ana west of the river. 

Rates to Mexico common points are based upon those 
in effect from New York by the steamship lines. 

In response to complainant’s criticism that to certain 
western points Toledo enjoys through rates based upon 
Western Classification, while to most points it must use 
the local rates to the river, based on Official Classifica- 
tion, and the local rates, Western Classification, 
beyond, it was explained that the western territories 
to which Toledo and other eastern points have joint rates 
are territories whereto the rates are reflections of those 
to the Pacific coast, made to protect the all-rail haul 
against the coast-to-coast water haul and the short rail 
haul to the interior. All the territory in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Nevada and Arizona is affected by the rates to 
the coast. For example, the rate from New York to 
Reno was the coast rate, New York to Sacramento, plus 
the rate from Sacramento to Reno. To Utah, which is 
beyond the reach of the coast influence, a fair relation 
between the rates from the East to that state and to the 
territory between it and the coast terminals must be 
maintained. 

The statement of rates and rate relationships from 
Toledo and other eastern territory and from Chicago, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, etc., to the various western territories, 
in many cases considered and prescribed by us, might 
be extended with almost infinite detail. 

The record contains a number of exhibits filed by 
complainant and setting forth classification and rate com- 
parisons in individual instances over the field covered 
by the complaint, as indicative of the alleged disadvan- 
tage of Toledo, with particular reference to the com- 
modities manufactured and shipped by the complainant. 
As pointed out in complainant’s brief, from the data in 
those exhibits conclusions are drawn in a recapitulation, 
based upon mileage and the relation existing in the local 
rates, indicating the excesses which Toledo should pay 
ever the Mississippi River in the construction of through 
rates, which, it is repeated, Toledo should have wherever 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Racine have such rates. Counter 
exhibits, on behalf of the various defendants, show com- 
parative car and ton-mile earnings, mileage and rate 
percentages, etc. These are far too voluminous for re- 
production here, but we append the following table of 
existing carload rates, in cents per 100 pounds, under 
the applicable classifications and minimums, from Toledo 
and Chicago to points in the various territories embraced 
by the complaint. The alternative rates, where given, 
relate to alternative minimum weights. 


From Toledo. From Chicago. 


Spring Spring 

Farm freight Farm freight 

To— wagons. vehicles. wagons. vehicles. 
Little - Rock, Ark, ......... 47.5 54 42 42 
Shreveport, LA. ....-....6- 63 105.7 56 97 
86 79 

Dallas, San Antonio and 

Os cid 0's 0.6 ceeieve 92 112 85 103 
95 88 

Hak City, Olkla..........000- 86 95 78.5 7. 


oer 


Blackwell, Okla. ........-- 76 81 65.5 65. 
Phoenix, Ariz. ......---+++- 156 166 150 160 
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0 Oe re 118 121 107 107 freigh . 
Denver, Colo. ....-.--.... 100.5 103.6 90 90 ght vehicles with tops (the lighter types) do not load 
Reno, Nev. haga eae aes 150 166 140 160 above 8,000 pounds in a standard 36-foot car. Complain- 
Moa Sle. %és Op umet eels . 
California terminals ‘ae 160 166 150 160 ni ae manufacture passenger vehicles in 1908, 
orth coast terminals..... u e various types of vehicles are ma 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 128 132 115 133 a +s vp nufactured by 
Milford, Utah ...........-- 183 187 170 170 others, and it was admitted that the vehicle interests 
Evanston, Wyo. .........-- 12 1 115 5 : 
Helena, Mont, mechs? Seman 136 49 135 133 would resist increased ratings. 
Pocatello, Idaho ..........-. ° 2 I 
oe wea 61.5 72 51 59.5 n its substance me cone so far presents the aspects 
Omaha, Neb. ‘tsncanesh 40.5 a 5 30 0 of the case of Commercial Club of Terre Haute vs. Van- 
Re i, Ee a sasit'e sce ete 5 
Bilendale, ND. ........-. 59 62 a7 47 alia R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 383 (The Traffie World, Feb. 
en — ail sep a8 51 35 25 : 21, 1914, p. 380), where substantially similar grievances 
Davenport, Iowa .......-. 30. : ; were pr : 
ee The ala 33 36 20° 20". p esented and analogous relief was sought, that we 
St. Louis, Mo. ..........-- 18 33.5 15.5 15.5 perceive no ground for a different conclusion here. In 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 40 43 30 30 th ate Bis 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........- 15 31 2s at at case Terre Haute, which is much nearer the Illinois- 
2 me . : : . 
eee = Pepsaneeee et br 7 = ... Indiana line than is Toledo, complained of the adjustment 
Rock Island, Me carsieonee 24 as = it-3 of rates to the Missouri River and points west as in 
East St. Louis, Ill ack ona 18 33 5 2 < 7. itself unreasonable and as unduly preferring Chicago 
TE: cusses eceres § : . il : ; , 
a rth php iid hd han vbw 19.5 37.5 18.3 18.8 and Chicago rate points. After a full consideration of 


With complainant’s contention that Toledo should 
pay no greater excesses over Chicago to the western or 
southwestern territory than Chicago pays over Toledo 
to eastern territory, we are not prepared to agree. The 
differences in industrial and traffic conditions in the two 
general territories are such that rates in the territory 
west of the Mississippi River may reasonably be made 
higher than in the more densely populated East, see 
German Kali Works vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 
223, 225 (The Traffic World, Dec. 6, 1913, p. 480), and 
from Chicago westward the adjustments are grounded 
upon influences unlike those obtaining eastward, resulting 
in advantages to the carriers in the excesses carried by 
the eastbound traffic. 

Equally we are unable to conclude that, as contended, 
Western Classification should be extended to Toledo in 
all cases where applied from Chicago upon similar traffic 
movements. If the resepective geographical situations of 
the two points were to be wholly disregarded here and 
Western Classification so extended, there is apparent to 
us no reason why it should not be projected to other 
eastern points, even to the Atlantic seaboard. While a 
uniform classification would doubtless tend to simplify 
the interrelations of tariffs and perhaps go far to level 
inequalities where they now exist, we are not yet advised 
that the desired end may satisfactorily be attained by 
spreading Western Classification over the present Official 
Classification territory, nor do we think that a general 
exception in favor of Toledo, necessarily involving ex- 
tensive tariff readjustments, should be made. 

Complainant’s criticisms of the sliding scale of min- 
ima on farm wagons in carloads under Official Classifi- 
cation, of the minimum on spring freight vehicles which 
it desires increased with a relative reduction in rating, 
and of the classfication and rating of the mixture of 
these commodities, do not favorably impress us. For 
aught that is shown to the contrary, the farm-wagon 
classification seems fair and reasonable enough, with the 
weights that can be loaded, to justify the sliding scale. 
As to other vehicles, we do not think it clear that there 
is a practicable line of demarcation, for classification pur- 
poses, between all spring freight and passenger vehicles, 
some types of which might readily vary with the addition 
or omission of seats. The occasion for an adaptable mini- 
mum is perhaps more apparent when considered in con- 
nection with the question of mixtures, involving differing 
interests of different manufacturers. Complainant’s out- 
put includes heavy types of spring freight vehicles, and, 
while rarely shipped in straight carloads, its spring 


the sitaution and citing and briefly reviewing the Indi- 
anapolis Freight Bureau case, 16 I. C. C., 56 (The Traffic 
World, April 24, 1909, p. 557); 23 I. C. C., 195 (The Traffic 
World, April 27, 1912, p. 825), we dismissed the complaint 
upon the ground that the respective circumstances and 
conditions affecting traffic from Terre Haute and the 
other named points were substantially dissimilar, and 
that the adjustment complained of was not shown to be 
unjustly discriminatory or unreasonable. Toledo’s situa- 
tion in these respects is no better, and we fail to find 
in the differences disclosed by the comparative tables 
exhibited in the record proof of the alleged unreasonable- 
ness of the Toledo rates or of an undue preference of 
the other named cities. The result is not unfavorably 
complicated by the employment of different bases of rates 
in the different situations indicated, for, considering the 
variety of conditions encountered, it does not follow that 
an inflexible or unvarying rate relationship or method of 
rate construction should necessarily obtain as between 
Toledo and Chicago, for example, throughout the western 
and southwestern country. We are accordingly con- 
strained to find and hold that the showing made by the 
record does not adequately support the prayer of the 
complainant. * This, of course, is without reference to, 
and is not to be taken as justifying a withdrawal of, the 
concessions made by the respective carriers since the 
filing of the complaint. 

We take occasion to observe that suggested instances 
of through rates in excess of the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates, if found to exist, as well as the defective 
rate adjustment which appears to exist with respect to 
Kelton and Lemay, Utah, should be immediately cor- 
rected by the carriers concerned. 

Certain alleged violations of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the fourth section of the act were adverted 
to in the complaint and at the hearing, presumably more 
for the purpose of illustrating and emphasizing claimed 
violations of other provisions. In view of the fact that 
the defendants’ applications for relief from the provisions 
of that section were not set down for hearing in con- 
nection with the case, those allegations are not consid- 
ered here. 

The complaint will be dismissed. 





ORDER. 
It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 
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RESHIPPING GRAIN RATES FROM OMAHA 


1. & S. CASE NO. 438 (32 I. C. C., 590-596) 


RESHIPPING RATES ON GRAIN AND GRAIN PROD- 
UCTS FROM OMAHA, NEB., AND OTHER POINTS 
TO CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD STATIONS IN 
ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI. (FOURTH SECTION 
APPLICATION NO. 3178. 


Submitted Nov. 28, 1914. Decided Jan. 19, 1915. 

1. Proposed increased joint reshipping rates on wheat, corn and 
articles taking the same rates in carloads from Omaha and 
South Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia., applicable via 
Mexico, Mo., to stations in Illinois on the line of the Chi- 
cago & Alton R. R. Co. found not justified and the sus- 
pended tariffs ordered to be canceled as to such rates. 

. Proposed joint reshipping rates on those commodities in car- 
loads from Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., and Council 
Bluffs, Ia., applicable via Mexico, Mo., to stations on the 
south branch of the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co., which ex- 
tends from Mexico to the Missouri River, found to be rea- 
sonable and order of suspension vacated as to those rates. 

3. Proposed joint reshipping rates on those commodities in car- 
loads from Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., and Council 
Bluffs, Ia., applicable via Mexico, Mo., to, stations on the 
line of the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. from Mexico to Blue 
Springs, Mo., are lower than the rates on combination or 
class rates now in effect. Order of suspension vacated as 
to the proposed rates to those points. 

4. That portion of Fourth Section Application No. 3178, filed by 
the Wabash R. R. Co., which asks authority to continue 
carload rates on wheat, corn and articles taking the same 
rates, from Omaha, Neb., via Mexico, Mo., to points on the 
line of the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. east of the Mississippi 
River lower than those contemporaneously in effect on like 
traffic to intermediate points, denied. 


Garrard Winston and J. A. Behrle for Chicago & Alton 
Railroad Co. . 

T. R. Farrell and G. M. Entrikin for Wabash Rail- 
road Co. 

E. P. Smith for Omaha Grain Exchange. 


bo 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Two proceedings are dealt with in this report. The 
first involves proposed increased reshipping rates for the 
transportation of wheat, corn and articles taking the same 
rates, by the Wabash Railroad from Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, to its junction 
with the Chicago & Alton at Mexico, Mo., and thence by 
the Chicago & Alton to destinations in Illinois. The tariffs 
naming these: rates, filed by the Wabash Railroad as sup- 
plements Nos. 7 and 8 to I. C. C. No. 3146, effective April 
25, 1914, also propose to establish joint reshipping rates 
on the same commodities from the Omaha group to sta- 
tions in Missouri on that part of the main line of the 
Chicago & Alton extending from Blue Springs, Mo., to the 
Mississippi River at Louisiana, Mo., and on the south 
branch of the Chicago & Alton extending from Mexico to 
the Missouri River at South Cedar City. The suspended 
supplements name rates applicable to wheat and articles 
taking wheat rates, and other rates applicable to corn and 
articles taking corn rates. Reference to the rates on 
wheat and on corn will be understood to include the articles 
taking the same rates. The operation of the schedules 
contained in the tariffs above named was suspended by 
orders of the Commission until Feb. 23, 1915. The Omaha 
Grain Exchange, which, in a proceeding brought by it 
against the Wabash and the Chicago & Alton, 2 I. C. C. 
597, had sought from us establishment of joint rates to 
those Missouri destinations, now protests against the pro- 
Posed adjustment. 


The present joint rates to these stations in Illinois 
were first established in 1910. It is asserted on behalf of 
the respondent Chicago & Alton that these rates were 
Made applicable to wheat and corn through inadvertence on 
the part of one of its officials. The same schedules of 
Tates, however, were republished in Wabash I. C. C. No. 
3146, effective Dec. 15, 1912, and the evidence shows that 
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no change was attempted until the publication of the sched- 


ules now under suspension. In Wausau Advancement 
Ass’n vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C. 459, 460 (The 
Traffic World, Nov. 29, 1913, p. 995), the Commission said: 

This claim of mistake in the publication of rates which 
remain in effect for as long a period as two years is not per- 
suasive. The Commission in such cases will regard the rate 
as one voluntary and knowingly made. It recognizes that errors 


will creep into tariffs, but feels that they should be discovered 
and eliminated within a reasonable time. 


The increases proposed are large. All rates in this 
report are carload rates, stated in cents per 100 pounds. 
To a group of Illinois stations, familiarly known as the 
Mississippi River territory, the present rate on wheat is 9 
cents, on corn 8 cents. The suspended tariff proposes to 
increase these rates to 15 cents and 13 cents, respectively. 
To the group known as the Peoria territory the rates are 
now 10% cents on wheat and 9% cents on corn. The pro- 
posed increases are to 15% cents and 13% cents. To a third 
group of Illinois stations, taking the Chicago basis of rates, 
the present rates of 12 cents on wheat and 11 cents on corn 
are proposed to be increased to 17 cents and 15 cents, re- 
spectively. The average increase to all stations within 
these groups is 45 per cent. 

The justifications urged for these increased rates are 
that the present rates are unremunerative, the traffic light, 
the service expensive, the route circuitous, and the haul a 
two-line haul. 

Under the present rates the average ton-mile earnings 
on corn to all these Illinois stations are 4 mills, while 
under the proposed rates the average would be 5.8 mills. 
We are asked to compare these ton-mile earnings with 
those on grain shipments from some of the same Chicago 
& Alton stations in [Illinois to Chicago and East 
St. Louis under rates which are approved in Grain 
Rates in Central Freight Association Territory, 28 I. C. C. 
549 (The Traffic World, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 1192). From such 
a comparison it appears that ton-mile earnings on grain 
originating in the territory involved in that case are sub- 
stantially higher. For the haul of 269 miles from East 
Louisiana, Ill., to Chicago the ton-mile earnings are 6.69 
mills, and for the haul of 226 miles from Wilmington, 53 
miles out of Chicago, to East St. Louis, 7.79 mills. The 
rates from stations nearer these destinations yield greater 
ton-mile earnings. 

The traffic from Omaha handled over this route via 
Mexico has been light. The total shipments of grain and 
grain products from Omaha and Council Bluffs by that 
route to Illinois stations on the Chicago & Alton in Janu- 
ary, February and March, 1914, amounted to 14 carloads. 
The average ton-mile earnings on these shipments were 
4.13 mills, as contrasted with average ton-mile earnings of 
8.21 mills shown by the Chicago & Alton on grain carried 
wholly over its own lines during the same period. 

It was stated that the steep grades of the first 50 
miles restrict the train tonnage to a maximum of about 
14 cars of 50 tons each. Other statements appear in the 
record as to expenses at Omaha for inbound switching, 
reconsignment and bridge tolls. They are not supported 
by any testimony, and must be disregarded. The distance 
via this route is somewhat greater than the average mile- 
age between the Missouri and Mississippi river crossings, 
and the tariff provides for a two-line haul, thus dividing 
the earnings. The following are the distances from Omaha 
to the Mississippi River crossings by the different lines: 





Miles. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to East Burlington, IIl...... 300 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to Rock Island, Ill.......... 322 
Tlinois Central to East Dubuque, IIll................... cn 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to Savanna, Ill 3 
Wabash and Chicago & Alton to East Louisiana, Iil......... 355 
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The effect of the proposed increases, as a practical 
matter, would be to prevent the Wabash from hauling 
wheat, corn or articles taking the same rates consigned 
to any Illinois point which is also served by a competing 
carrier, and to exclude Omaha, in competition with Kansas 
City, from Illinois points, served only by the Chicago & 
Alton, which has its own line from Kansas City. The pro- 
posed joint rates to points in Missouri, however, are higher 
than would be lawful under the fourth section, while the 
present rates are in effect to the Mississippi River. In 
this connection the protestant has urged that the object of 
the increases to Illinois points is to secure higher rates 
to the intermediate destinations in Missouri. 


The comparison of ton-mile earnings under the pro- 
posed rates with those derived from the rates considered 
in Grain Rates in Central Freight Association Territory, 
supra, has little value as justification for these increased 
rates. No ton-mile earnings were there approved as such, 
nor were those earnings fixed as a standard for other 
territory. That proceeding involved rates on grain origi- 
nating in Central Freight Association territory, and the 
reasonableness of the rates there considered was tested 
by comparison with rates which would result if stated in 
percentages of the Chicago rate. Here we are considering 
a factor of a through rate on grain originating west of the 
Missouri River and carried east of the Mississippi. But the 
main distinction is that we then had before us a complete 
structure of rates. The relation of the proposed rates to the 
entire rate fabric was examined before the question of in- 
trinsic reasonableness was reached. In that connection 
we said: 


It seems to be conceded that these increases apply alike 
in all directions and that no relation in rates has been dis- 
turbed. If the increase in one direction is approved it should 
be approved in all directions (p. 557). 


The increases here in issue, however, have not been 
made applicable to the entire rate relation of which they 
would form a part, and if allowed to become effective, they 
would disturb that relation. 

The comparison of ton-mile earnings on the haul of the 
Wabash in connection with the Chicago & Alton from 
Omaha to the Illinois stations under present rates with 
the earnings on shipments to the same stations carried by 
the Chicago & Alton alone under the same rates adds still 
less to the justification of the proposed increases. It seems 
that these Chicago & Alton earnings are derived in part 
from local traffic on which the ton-mile average is always 
high, and hardly afford a fair comparison with reshipping 
rates such as we are here considering. At the most the 
comparison shows inequalities which frequently appear in 
rates compelled by competitive conditions. 

The situation before us must be tested by somewhat 
broader considerations than these. 

The rates in question are reshipping rates applicable 
to wheat and corn originating west of the Missouri River. 
For some years the rate fabric under which such grain 
is shipped to points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line 
has been maintained as an entity. Whether reshipped from 
the Omaha or Kansas City gateways, the movement through 
all the Mississippi crossings is upon the same terms, 9 
cents for wheat and 8 cents for corn. The importance 
of this relation is apparent, and it seemingly would not be 
disturbed by the proposed increases here in issue. 

But a relation which they would seriously disturb is 
the rate structure on grain originating west of the Mis- 
souri River and shipped over the Mississippi crossings 
to destinations in Illinois. The reshipping rate from either 
Kansas Cty or Omaha to the upper crossings of the Missis- 
sippi River over all the lines is uniformly 10% cents on 
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wheat and 9% cents on corn. Similarly the lower cross- 
ings, of which Louisiana, Mo., is one have a uniform rate 
from both gateways of 9 cents on wheat and 8 cents on 
corn. It is apparent, therefore, that the proposed increased 
rates would create an exception not only to the existing 
relation between the upper and lower crossings, but also 
to the relation between the two gateways, since they are 


only applicable from Omaha, South Omaha and Council: 


Bluffs, and would leave much lower rates in effect to the 
same destinations from Kansas City. The result of the 
Commission’s decisions in the past has been to preserve 
the uniformity of rates in effect through upper and lower 
crossings of the Mississippi River, and the progress of 
rate adjustments has gradually tended toward placing 
the upper and lower crossings upon the same rate basis. 
In a recent case it was said that the facts there of record 
suggested that this equalization, if accomplished, should 
not be brought about by allowing an increase in the rates 
to the lower crossings. The Mississippi River Case, 28 
I. C. C. 47 (The Traffic World, Aug. 9, 1913, p. 313). 

The testimony shows that in other tariffs on file with 
the Commission the Chicago & Alton publishes joint rates 
from Kansas City in connection with the Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis, the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, and other lines, 
to groups of Illinois stations which are on the same basis 
as ‘t* present joint rates with the Wabash applicable to 
traffic from Omaha. Shipments under these tariffs also 
involve two-line hauls. Some of these schedules of joint 
rates have been in effect for several years. So far as 
appears, they have not been increased and the natural] in- 
ference is that they are remunerative to the carriers. 

When an important and long-standing relation, such as 
that here considered, is sought to be changed, the justifica- 
tion must be clear and convincing. In this proceeding we 
have been favored with no briefs from respondents, and 
little evidence was offered bearing upon the larger aspects 
of the issues involved. 

As mentioned at the outset, the other rates involved 
are proposed joint rates to points in Missouri on the 
main line of the Chicago & Alton from Blue Springs east 
to the Mississippi River, and on the south branch of that 
road to South Cedar City. These main-line rates are based 
upon and graded back from the proposed increased rates 
to points in Illinois east of the Mississippi River. No joint 
rates are now in effect via Mexico to these Missouri sta- 
tions. Rates to these points based on combination are 
higher than the rates in effect to the more distant IIli- 
nois stations. The main-line stations of the Chicago & 
Alton in Missouri east of Mexico are intermediate be- 
tween Omaha and the Mississippi River and therefore the 
higher rates on combination to those points are in con- 
travention of the fourth section. In this the Wabash Rail- 
road has been protected by its Fourth Section Application 
No. 3178, which asks authority to continue reshipping car- 
load rates on wheat and corn from Omaha via Mexico to 
points on the line of the Chicago & Alton Railroad east of 
the Mississippi River lower than are contemporaneously 
in effect on like traffic to intermediate points. 

For the purpose of developing all the facts pertinent 
to this application a separate hearing was held, and in 
connection therewith both the suspension proceeding now 
before us and the case brought by the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change were reopened for further hearing in so far as 
they might be affected by the fourth section application. 
No representative of the Wabash appeared to testify in 
person, and the only witness for the Chicago & Alton 
stated frankly that, so far as the main-line stations in Mis- 
sourj east of Mexico were concerned, there were 
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no transportation conditions or other circumstances which 
would justify higher rates to these stations than were 
contemporaneously in effect to the Mississippi River 
crossing. It was conceded that these stations are inter- 
mediate between Omaha and the Mississippi River within 
the meaning of the fourth section and should take the rate 
to the Mississippi River as a maximum. 

As to joint rates to the south branch points, the evi- 
dence shows that the cost of service on this branch line is 
appreciably greater than on the main line. In the sus- 
pended tariff rates are named which provide for charges 
to these south branch stations ranging from 3 to 5 
cents above the proportional rate to Mexico.. They appear 
to include fair compensation for the branch-line service. 

To the main-line stations of the Chicago & Alton 
from Mexico west to Blue Springs the joint rates named 
in the suspended tariffs are lower than the class rates 
or rates on combination which would be operative in the 
absence of these joint rates. These stations are not inter- 
mediate between Omaha and the Mississippi River on traffic 
routed via Mexico. There is no evidence of record as to 
transportation conditions or as to any movement of wheat 
or corn over this route to these stations. : 


Upon all the facts disclosed of record, it is our con- 
clusion, and we therefore find, that the proposed increased 
rates to the stations in Illinois on the line of the Chicago 
& Alton published in the suspended tariff have not been 
justified. It is our further conclusion, and we therefore 
find, that the joint rates to the south branch stations of 
the Chicago & Alton as published in the suspended tariff 
are just and reasonable, and as to these rates the order 
of suspension will be vacated. The order of suspension, 
in so far as it affects the proposed joint rates to points on 
the main line of the Chicago & Alton from Mexico to 
Blue Springs, will be vacated. 

That portion of Fourth Section Application No. 3178, 
filed by the Wabash Railroad Co., which asks authority to 
continue reshipping carload rates on wheat and corn from 
Omaha, Neb., via Mexico, Mo., to points on the line of 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. east of the Mississippi 
River, lower than those contemporaneously in effect on 
like traffic to intermediate points, is denied. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 





ORDERS. 
lI. & S. No. 438. 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein and 
designated in said schedules be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cancel, on or before March 15, 1915, 
the rates and charges stated in said schedules on page 3 
thereof, set forth opposite stations designated by index 
Nos. 400 to 567, inclusive. 

It is further ordered, That the orders of the Com- 
mission heretofore entered in this proceeding suspending 
the operation of the rates and charges stated in said sched- 
‘ules on page 3 thereof, set forth opposite the stations desig- 
nated by index Nos. 568 to 602, inclusive, be, and they are 
hereby, vacated and set aside as of February 22, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forthwith 
served upon the carriers respondent herein, parties to said 
schedules, and that a copy. hereof be filed with said sched- 
ules in the office of the Commission. 


Fourth Section Order No. 4652. 


It is ordered, That that portion of said application, 
No. 3178, of the Wabash Railroad Co., which seeks au- 
thority to continue to charge lower reshipping rates for 
the transportation of wheat and corn, and articles taking 
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the same rates, from Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, to points in Illinois on the line of 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. than are contempora- 
neously in effect on like traffic from the same points of 
origin to points in Missouri on the line of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Co., Francis to Louisiana, inclusive be, and 
is hereby, denied, effective April 15, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That tariffs containing rates re- 
vised in accordance with the provisions of this order shall 
be made effective on five days’ notice. 


JOINT RESHIPPING RATES 


CASE NO. 6688 (32 I. C. C., 597-601) 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE VS. CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 28, 1914. Decided Jan. 19, 1915. 


The complainant sought the establishment of joint reshipping 
carload rates by the Wabash R. R. Co. in connection with 
the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. on wheat, corn and articles 
taking the ‘same rates, from Omaha and South Omaha, 
Neb., and Council. Bluffs, Ia., via Mexico, Mo., to certain 
stations on the main line of the Chicago & Alton, and to 
all south branch stations of the Chicago & Alton from 
Mexico to the Missouri River. Prior to the hearing reason- 
able joint reshipping rates were published to the south 
branch points. Upon all the facts of record, Held: Joint 
reshipping rates to the main-line stations of the Chicago & 
Alton R. R. Co. between Mexico and the Mississippi River 
have been shown to be necessary and proper, and should 
be published, taking the rate to the Mississippi River as a 
maximum. Reparation*awarded on certain shipments to 
south branch stations. 


E. P. Smith for complainant. 

Scarrit, Scarrit, Jones & Miller for Chicago & Alton 
Railroad Co. 

N. S. Brown for Wabash Railroad Co. 

J. E. Johnston for Board- of Trade of Kansas City, Mo. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

This is a proceeding brought by the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, a corporation composed of grain dealers and ele- 
vator operators, to secure the establishment by defendants 
of reasonable joint reshipping rates on wheat and corn 
and articles taking the same rates from Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, to all points on 
the main line of the Chicago & Alton from Glasgow, Mo., 
eastward to the Mississippi River, and to all points on the 
south branch of the Chicago & Alton, which extends from 
its junction with the main line at Mexico, Mo., down to 
South Cedar City, Mo., at the Missouri River. The com- 
plaint alleges that the only rates in effect to these points 
are made on combination, and that the charges thus made 
are unreasonable per se and unduly prejudicial. Certain 
rates are suggested as reasonable which the Commission is 
asked to establish., The complaint also prays reparation 
on shipments consisting of three carloads of corn and four 
of oats, which were delivered at Auxvasse, McCredie, Ful- 
ton and New Bloomfield, Mo., points on the south branch 
of the Chicago & Alton. The Board of Trade of Kansas 
City, Mo., intervened in opposition to the complaint. 

After the hearing of the issues made by the pleadings, 
further hearing was had in connection with Fourth Section 
Application No. 3178 of the Wabash Railroad, which asked 
authority to continue lower rates on wheat and corn and 
articles taking the same rates from Omaha, Neb., via 
Mexico, Mo., to points on the line of the Chicago & Alton 
than are concurrently in effect on like traffic to inter- 
mediate points. Rates in this report are reshipping car- 
load rates, stated in cents per 100 pounds, and reference 


~ to the rates on wheat or on corn will be understood to 


include articles taking wheat or corn rates. 
It appears that for some years the Wabash has pub- 
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lished joint reshipping rates in connection with the Chi- 
cago & Alton, applicable to the transportation of wheat 
and corn from Omaha, South Omaha and Council Bluffs 
via Mexico to the Illinois stations of the Chicago & Alton 
from the Mississippi River crossing at East Louisiana, IIl., 
to Brighton Park, Ill., a station within the city of Chicago. 
Under these tariffs traffic moved over the Wabash to its 
junction with the Chicago & Alton at Mexico, thence 
over the main line of the Chicago & Alton to the Mississippi 
River crossing at East Louisiana, and eastward to the 
stations in Illinois to which the rates were named. No joint 
rates on wheat and corn were published to the stations 
on the main line of the Chicago & Alton in Missouri. Rates 
made on combination to these points are higher than the 
joint rates to East Louisiana. The complaint seeks the 
establishment of joint rates to these intermediate main- 
line stations which shall be no higher than the joint rates 
now in effect to the Mississippi River crossing. 


After this proceeding was brought the defendant car- 
riers published tariff supplements. The first was issued 


. by the Chicago & Alton, naming through rates applicable 


on wheat as well as through rates applicable on barley, 
corn, oats and rye moving from Omaha, South Omaha and 
Council Bluffs to Missouri points on the main line of-the 
Chicago & Alton, but only via Kansas City. This was sup 
plement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. A-143, effective as to the 
traffic here referred to on April 20, 1914. The rates thus 
published were constructed on the Kansas City combina- 
tion; that is, the local rate to Kansas City plus the Chi- 
cago & Alton local, Kansas City to destination, and were 
considerably higher than the joint rates to the Mississippi 
River crossing. The intent was to secure to the Chicago 
& Alton the maximum haul on its line in all respects as 
though the traffic had originated at Kansas City. 

The Wabash by tariff supplements Nos. 7 and 8 to 
I. C. C. 3146, effective April 25, 1914, published with con- 
currence of the Chicago & Alton, proposed increased joint 
rates to the Mississippi River crossing at East Louisiana 
and other Illinois stations of the Chicago & Alton. These 
proposed increased rates were, on the average, 45 per cent 
higher than the rates than in effect. To the main-line and 
south branch stations of the Chicago & Alton in Missouri 
joint rates were also published, as asked in this complaint. 
But they were made upon and graded back from the scale 
of the proposed increased rates to the Mississippi River 
crossing. At the instance of complainant an order was 
entered suspending the tariff supplements of the Wabash 
pending investigation. The issues thus made, together 
with Fourth Section Application No. 3178, were duly heard, 
and by the report of the Commission in Reshipping Rates 
on Grain from Omaha, Neb., 32 I. C. C. 590 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 13, 1915), it was held that the proposed in- 
creased joint rates to points in Illinois had not been justi- 
fied. It having been conceded that there were no circum- 
stances or conditions which would justify the maintenance 
of higher rates to intermediate points than were con- 
temporaneously in effect to the Mississippi River crossing, 
it followed, under the requirements of the fourth section, 
that the joint rates to the intermediate main-line stations, 
which had been based upon the proposed increased rates, 
were unlawful. 

The proposed joint rates to points on the south branch 
were found to be reasonable, and as to these the order of 
suspension was vacated. The prayer of the complaint for 
reasonable joint rates to the south branch points has there- 
fore been satisfied. 

As to the propriety of requiring the establishment of 
joint rates via Mexico to the main-line stations of the 
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Chicago & Alton in Missouri little need be said. Evidence 
was offered by the complainant showing that there is rea- 
sonable demand and necessity for joint rates via Mexico 
to these points. Like inference may properly be drawn 
from the voluntary publication by defendants of the joint 
rates embodied in the two supplements. No evidence was 
offered by the Wabash in opposition to such rates. Upon 
the hearing of this case in connection with the fourth sec- 
tion application above referred to, the representative of 
the Chicago & Alton conceded the propriety of joint rates 
to these points via Mexico, as asked by the complaint, 
provided such rates were reasonable in amount. The 
question as to-amount was determined by our decision 
in Reshipping Rates on Grain from Omaha, Neb., supra, 
and the controlling effect of the fourth section of the act. 
The present rates to the Mississippi River crossing at East- 
Louisiana, Ill., 9 cents on wheat and 8 cents on corn, will 
apply as maximum rates to the intermediate main-line sta- 
tions in Missouri east of Mexico. Our conclusion is, and 
we therefore find, that joint reshipping rates on those 
articles from Omaha, South Omaha and Council Bluffs 
should be established by the Wabash in connection with the 
Chicago & Alton, operative via Mexico to stations in Mis- 
souri on the line of the Chicago & Alton from Mexico to 
the Mississippi River, and that the rates to these points 
should not exceed the contémporaneous rates to the river 
crossing at East Louisiana. 

The question of reparation can briefly be disposed of. 
The rate on corn from Omaha to St. Louis via Mexico, 414 
miles, is 8 cents. The same rate is applied from Omaha 
to Mexico, a distance of 304 miles. The shipments on 
which reparation is asked moved to four points on the 
south branch, distant from Mexico as follows: Auxvasse, 
12 miles; McCredie, 16 miles; Fulton, 24 miles; New Bloom- 
field, 39 miles. The rates collected on the shipments to 
these points varied in aggregate from 19% cents to 13 
cents. They exceeded the local rate of 8 cents to Mexico 
by the following amounts: On one carload, 11% cents; on 
eight carloads, 9 cents; on one carload, 5 cents. Such 
compensation for the short haul from Mexico was obviously 
excessive and unreasonable. By supplements Nos. 7 and 8 
aforesaid the Wabash, in connection with the Chicago & 
Alton, published joint rates on corn and articles taking 
the same rates, including oats, from Omaha via Mexico 
to these south branch points, as follows: To Auxvasse, 
11 cents; to McCredie and Fulton, 11% cents; to New 
Bloomfield, 12% cents. These rates were held to be rea- 
sonable in Reshipping Rates on Grain from Omaha, Neb., 
supra. The evidence discloses no change in the conditions 
surrounding the movement to the destinations here in- 
volved. It is our conclusion upon all the facts disclosed 
of record th&t the rates’ published in said supplements Nos. 
7 and 8, applying to south branch stations would have been 
reasonable at the time the shipments in question moved. 
We therefore find that the rates charged upon the ship- 
ments as to which evidence was offered were unreason- 
able, in so far as they exceeded the rates to the same 
destinations fixed by said supplements 7 and 8. 


We further find that the shipments were made and 
freight charges paid in accordance with the foregoing state- 
ment of facts; that the parties who paid these freight 
charges were damaged to the extent of the difference be- 
tween, the freight charges paid at the rates found to be 
unreasonable and what the freight charges would have been 
at the rates which it is found would have been reasonable, 
and that the parties who bore the freight charges found to 
be unreasonable are entitled to reparation on that basis. 


It appears from the evidence, however, that proof was 
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taken of certain shipments not named in the complaint. 
No opportunity was given to defendants to check the evi- 
dence received, Furthermore, it is not satisfactorily shown 
in the record that the consignors named in the complaint 
paid and bore the freight charges upon some of the ship- 
ments. On this record, therefore, an order for reparation 
cannot be made. The consignors named in the complaint 
will be expected to prepare statements showing, as to 
each shipment upon which reparation is claimed, the date 
of the movement, point of origin, point of destination, route, 
weight, car number and initials, rate charged, and amount 
of reparation claimed upon the basis of our findings herein. 
They should also show by whom the freight was paid, and 
if not paid in the first instance by the consignor, should be 
accompanied by stipulation or other appropriate evidence 
of such facts as will enable the Commission to determine 
whether the consignor is entitled to reparation. These 
statements should be submitted with the freight bills to 
the defendants for verification. Upon receipt of such addi- 
tional data the matter of reparation will have further con- 
sideration. 





ORDER. 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before March 15, 1915, and thereafter to ab- 
stain from charging, demanding, collecting or receiving 
their present rates for the interstate transportation of 
wheat and articles taking the same rates and of corn and 
articles taking the same rates in carloads from Omaha and 
South Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, via Mexico, 
Mo., to the below-named destinations, which rates are found 
in said report to be unreasonable. 


It is further ordered, That said defendants be, ‘and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
or before March 15, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to the general public by not 
less than five days’ filing and posting, in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the act to regulate commerce, and 
thereafter to maintain, a through route for the interstate 
transportation’ of wheat and articles taking the same rates 
and of corn and articles taking the same rates in carloads 
from Omaha and South Omha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, via Mexico, Mo., to the points of destination desig- 
nated by index Nos. 556 to 567, inclusive, in supplements 
Nos. 7 and 8 to Wabash Railroad I. C. C. No. 3146, and 
apply thereto joint reshipping rates not in excess of those 
contemporaneously in effect to East Louisiana, II]. 

It is further ordered, That this order shall continue in 
force for a period of not less than two years from the date 
when it shall take effect. 


THE ILLINOIS COAL CASES 


CASE NO, 5346 (32 I. C. C., 659-686) 
AUBURN & ALTON COAL CO. ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, 
TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


I. AND S. NO. 237 
ILLINOIS-ST. LOUIS COAL RATES. 


CASE NO. 5668 


LUMAGHI COAL CO. ET AL. VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO 
SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
CASE NO, 5698 
BUSINESS MEN’S LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS VS. BALTI- 
MORE & OHIO SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD CO. 
ET AL. 
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CASE NO. 5698 (SUB-NO. 1) 
PULITZER PUBLISHING CO. VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO 
SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Feb. 13, 1914. Decided Jan. 29, 1915. 


1. Upon complaint and intervening petitions alleging (1) that the 
so-called Springfield group of Illinois is unduly large and 
that the application of the same rate from all coal mines 
in this group to destinations in the northwest unjustly dis- 
criminates against the mine operators in the northern part 
of the group by depriving them of the advantage of their 
location nearer to the common markets; and (2) that the 
present spread of 70 cents in the rates from southern Illinois 
over those from northern Illinois to the same destinations 
is not sufficient and should be increased to $1; it is Held: 

That no basis has been shown of record for dividing the 
present Springfield group or for increasing the present rate 
differential against the southern Illinois mines. Nor does 
the record justify a modification in any of the other rate 
groups involved in the proceeding. 

2. No unjust discrimination against St. Louis or other violation 
of the Act to regulate commerce shown of record in the 
present relation of rates on coal from Illinois mines moving 
to that point as compared with rates on coal from the same 
mines to East St. Louis. 

3. The proposed increase of 5% cents per ton in the rates on 
Soetinea St. Louis from Illinois mines found to have been 
ustified. 


Frank Crozier for Auburn & Alton Coal Co. and others. 

William A. Glasgow, Jr., for Spring Valley Coal Co. 
and others. 

Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & Foster and C. R. Hillyer 
for southern Illinois group operators. 

Borders, Walter & Burchmore for Centralia group 
operators. 

M. F. Gallagher for Big Creek Colliery Co., Saline 
County Coal Co., Wasson Coal Co. and Eldorado Coal & 
Mining Co. : 

Glenn W. Traer, Elmer H. Adams and James B. Wes- 
cott for Shoal Creek Coal Co. 

Ralph Crews for Big Four Wilmington Coal Co., Wil- 
mington Star Mining Co.-.and Chicago, Wilmington & 
Vermillion Coal Co. 

James A. Fenelon, W. J. Spencer and J. W. Gilchrist 
for operators in Fulton and Peoria counties. 

R. W. Ropiequet for Lumaghi Coal Co. and others 
and Fifth and Ninth District Operators’ Association. 

R. B. Scott and W. A. Holley for Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co. 

O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 


Garrard Winston for Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. 

W. W. Collin, Jr., for New York Central lines, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., and Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 

R. H. Widdicombe for Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. 

R. V. Fletcher and E. A. Smith for Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. 

William A. Northcutt and E. D. Mohr for Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. 

W. H. Bremner for Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. ( 

W. F. Dickinson for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. 

Henry G. Herbel for Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. and 
St.Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 

C. D. Drayton and R. Walton Moore for Southern Rail- 
way Co. and Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Charles A. Schmettan for Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Railroad Co. 

John G. Williams for Vandalia Railroad Co. and Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 

N. S. Brown and J. R. Farrell for Wabash Railroad 
Co. and its receivers. 


J. T. Averitt for Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
Railway Co. 
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P. Taylor Bryan, P. W. Coyle and A. F. Versen for 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis. 

E. C. Crow and Sidney F. Andrews for Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Dan McGlynn and Colin Fyffe for East St. Louis Com- 
mercial Club. 

Colin Fyffe and P. M. Hanson for East Side Manu- 
facturers’ Association. ? 

Edward C. Kramer and Edward Barton for Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern Railroad Co. 

M. W. Schaefer for East St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way Co. and St. Louis & Belleville Electric Railway Co. 

T. M. Pierce, E. C. Kramer and J. L. Howell for 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis and affiliated 
companies. 

Robert Burkham and C. H. Rodehaver for city of St. 
Louis. 

Charles Rippin for Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. 

Schumacher & Rassieur for Litchfield & Madison 
Railway Co. 

Nagel & Kirby for St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, Chairman: 

This group of cases results from a concerted effort 
on the part of coal operators in Illinois to bring about a 
regrouping of the coal mines in that state for rate-making 
purposes, the particular destinations involved in the first 
complaint being points in the states of Iowa, Minnesota 
and western Wisconsin. The other cases involve the 
reasonableness of the present and of proposed increased 
rates from certain coal mines in Illinois to the city of 
St. Louis. The several complaints, together with the sus- 
pension proceeding, involve but one rate situation and 
can be disposed of on one report. 

The coal producing area of Illinois covers nearly three- 
fourths of the entire state; at the time the record was 
closed there were apparently 380 mines that may be con- 
sidered as shipping mines, of which 45 were in northern 
Illinois, 89 in the Springfield district, and 77 in southern 
Illinois. These mines are divided into a number of rate 
groups, the boundaries of which are roughly shown on 
the accompanying plat. .On coal destined to points in 
the northwest, the northern Illinois mines, comprising 
the Third Vein, Wilmington, Fulton and Peoria fields, with 
certain exceptions, all take the northern Illinois or Chi- 
cago group rate. This is the controlling rate to the north- 
western destinations above mentioned, and other groups 
in Illinois and Indiana take differentials over it as follows: 


Differential 
per ton over 


northern 

Groups, Illinois, cts.* 
I SS Se ode’ odie pacieih ail wm tdiale ¢ bid 9-0 Hale kenaehe ele sats 40 
SEE. cb weet teeeeee® sss ec laee ia Raid hs cig at rigour ths a tas ae che Sea glee 57 
I Oe Seid ie Eb Fee ale oh eh ob rbd a eee eaeeltan ae 60 
ge he a ee ee al se ee aaum ede aoe Moreton nase weld 60 
I Ne ae Sp ana ARNT OR OCONEE E Ne ee wk og 60 
I Sahai 8 rat ek Fle il a el a alae gaia een 70 
EEE SEN eS ee a eee eer 70 
rT Cah oe cee oan welpdlvin eindie ss oead ae eee abies am ae 77 
POIVENO, BINS oooh ee6 5 0 oe cc cn rete cee crcetsceseceadcesionecccs 80 


*Throughout the report rates are stated in cents per net 
ton of 2,000 pounds. 


As shown on the plat, the largest group lies in about 
the center of the state and is called the Springfield group; 
and the controversy now before us originated in the de- 
sire of certain mine owners and operators in the northern 
part of that group to have it divided. While alleging in 
the first of the above-entitled cases that the rates from 
their mines to destination points in the northwest are 
inherently unreasonable, their principal allegation is that 
the Springfield group is unduly large and that the com- 
plainants are thereby deprived of the natural advantage 
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flowing from their geographical location. They ask there- 
fore that the group be so divided as that on northbound 
traffic the mines north of the Christian-Montgomery county 
line extended, represented on the plat by a dotted line, 
shall have a differential of 15 cents per ton under the 
rates from the mines in the group that are south of that 
line. We shall hereafter refer to Springfield north and 
Springfield south to designate, respectively, the portions 
of that group lying north and south of the proposed line 
of division. 

One ground upon which the demand for a division 
of the Springfield group is based is that on coal moving 
southbound to St. Louis and destinations beyond the 
mines north of the line just mentioned take a differential 
of 15 cents per ton above the mines south of that line. 
That is the allegation of the complainants; the record, 
however, shows that the groups in this part of the state 
on southbound coal are radically different from the groups 
on northbound shipments. On southbound shipments 
there is no Springfield group. The same general territory, 
however, is broken up into a number of groups, as here- 
inafter more particularly described, and from mines in 
these groups, north of the line of division of the Spring- 
field group proposed by the complainants, the differentials 
on coal destined to East St. Louis and St. Louis range 
from 3 to 18 cents a ton over the rates from mines south 
of that line and in the so-called inner group, hereinafter 
mentioned. North of the Springfield group are the Wil- 
mington, Third Vein, Fulton and Peoria mines, compris- 
ing the so-called northern Illinois coal field; south of the 
Springfield group is the southern Illinois field, including 
mines located in Williamson, Jackson, Franklin, Perry 
and Saline counties. Between the northern and southern 
groups lie the Springfield, Centralia, Danville and Belle- 
ville fields. The rates and differentials from all the 
groups in the state will be discussed from the standpoint 
of their relation to the northern and southern groups, 
just described. ‘ 


The Third Vein operators in the northern group are 
interveners in the proceeding, and they assert that their 
differential of 70 cents under the rate from the southern 
field is too narrow. They do not insist upon a lower 
rate on their own output, but rather suggest an increase 
in the rate from the southern Illinois field so that the 
differential against those mines shall be raised to $1 a 
ton. They also suggest that the differential between the 
northern and southern parts of the Springfield group 
should be 20 cents instead of 15 cents, as suggested by 
the operators in Springfield north, who are complainants 
in the case. This view was adopted at the hearing by 
the complainants in the first of the above-entitled cases. 
To a certain extent, therefore, there is agreement in the 
demands made by the Third Vein and Springfield north 
operators. The former insist, however, that if the Spring- 
field group is not divided and if the differential against 


- southern Illinois is not widened, the Third Vein differ- 


ential under the Springfield rate should be 60 cents in- 
stead of 40 cents as it present. On the other hand, the 
Springfield north operators ask that if the present 70-cent 
differential between the northern and southern fields is 
not found to be unreasonable, the Springfield group be 
so divided that the differential of Springfield north under 
southern Illinois shall be 45 cents instead of 30 cents. 
This would result in reducing the present differential 
of northern Illinois under Springfield from 40 cents to 
25 cents. Operators in all the Illinois field, with the 
exception of Danville, have intervened. The operators in 
the Wilmington field did not intervene until after the 
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hearing had commenced, and their chief interest in the 
case was to see that there was no disturbance, to their 
disadvantage, in the present relation of rates as between 
their mines and the Third Vein mines. While both the 
Third Vein and Wilmington operators share in the feeling 
that the southern Illinois field should take a differential 
against it of $1, the Wilmington field alleges discrimina- 
tions in favor of the Third Vein field, which lies to the 
west of it, in that to many points of destination in the 
northwest the Wilmington operators are obliged to pay 
rates higher than those applying from Third Vein mines. 
If the contention for a $1 differential against southern 
Illinois succeeds, the Wilmington and Third Vein oper- 
ators can compose their difficulties by remaining in the 
same group; but if the contention fails, the Third Vein 
operators demand a differential of 25 cents per ton under 
the rates on Wilmington coals. They claim that this 
differential is justified by the higher average haul of 75 
miles from the Wilmington mines and by the fact that 
a two-line haul is involved on shipments from that field. 
The Wilmington operators assert, on the contrary, that 
the distance between the western boundaries of the two 
fields is but 26 miles and between the eastern boundaries 
but 30 miles. The Centralia operators, who, on shipments 


‘to Chicago, enjoy the Springfield group rate, ask that 


the same adjustment may prevail on shipments to the 
northwest, thus abolishing the 20-cent handicap under 
which they must now compete in those markets. The 
operators in Springfield south are opposed to any change 
in the present adjustment, as are those in the southern 
Illinois field. The various contentions will be better un- 
derstood with the aid of the plat. 

We shall refer to the first of this group of cases as 
the Auburn and Alton case and to the others as the St. 
Louis cases. The latter proceeding involves an attempt 
on the part of the carriers to increase by 5% cents per 
ton the rates on coal to St. Louis now applicable from 
Illinois mines in the so-called inner and outer groups, 
as indicated on the plat, the present rate from the inner 
group being 52 cents. This latter rate, in the three com- 
plaints last above mentioned, is alleged to be unreason- 
able and discriminatory. These three cases, with the 
suspension proceeding, present for determination two 
main issues—(1) the establishment of reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates to St. Louis, and (2) shall the rates 
to St. Louis be the same as are charged to East St. Louis? 
Another issue was raised by some of the owners and 
operators of mines in the inner group, namely, that, while 
their mines were closed ‘down, certain large interests in 
that group, because of their joint ownership of coal mines 
and short industrial roads engaged almost exclusively in 
the handling of the product of these mines to the St. 
Louis markets, were enabled to keep their mines in 
operation, practically at the expense of the mine-owned 
railroads. We shall have occasion later in this report 
to refer again to this situation which is before us also 
in another formal proceeding already partially heard and 
merged with our general investigation and examination 
into the methods and practices of short industrial lines in 
Official Classification territory. _ 

It will be seen from the above statement that we are 
in these several cases called upon to'readjust the present 
group rates from practically all the Illinois coal mines. 
While the Commission was also asked to make certain 


changes in the differentials applying from the Indiana . 


fields, there is no sufficient evidence of record to enable 
us seriously to consider that adjustment, and no further 
reference to the Indiana differentials will be made in 
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this report. The cases can be intelligently considered 
only in the light of a brief statement of the history of 
the rate groups as they now exist. — 


Auburn and Alton Case. 


Prior to 1887 the Illinois mines were not grouped 
into rate districts. The Third Vein field had a direct 
outlet into interstate territory over the Illinois Central, 
the Rock Island and the Chicago & North Western; the 
Wilmington coals moved through Chicago. The carriers 
were agreed that the Wilmington, Third Vein and Fulton 
county fields, then producing annually 3,300,000 tons, in 
the aggregate, or one-third of the total production of the 
state, should take the Chicago rate; but the differentials 
to be paid by the other mining districts, being in dispute, 
were submitted in 1887 to Mr. J. N. Faithorn, then chair- 
man of the freight bureau of the railroads. The Spring- 
field district at that time comprised mines in the imme- 
diate vicinity of that city and at other points north of 
the line by which it is proposed to divide the present 
Springfield group; the annual output was about 1,750,000 
tons. Peoria had not yet become a gateway for the coal 
traffic and a large part of the. movement was through 
Chicago. South of the Springfield district, as then estgb- 
lished, were mines located on the Wabash at Mount Olive, 
Staunton and Worden, in the vicinity of St. Louis, pro- 
ducing about 1,0v0,000 tons annually. The differential 
of the Bloomington field, lying to the northeast of Spring- 
field and now a part of the Springfield group, was fixed 
by Mr. Faithorn at 20 cents above the northern Illinois 
rate; the Springfield differential was placed at 50 cents 
above northern Illinois and that of the more southerly 
mines, just mentioned, at 20, cents above the Springfield 
group rate, or 70 cents above the northern Illinois rate. 
This adjustment was known as the Faithorn award. Be- 
fore it became effective, however, the carriers unani- 
mously agreed that the differential of Springfield over 
northern Illinois should be but 40 cents. The differential 
of 70 cents fixed for the more southerly mines was not 
long maintained, because, as is stated of record, the 
Wabash interests organized or acquired a coal company 
having mines south of ‘the original limits of the Spring- 
field group, to which was soon applied the same rate as 
was given Decatur, 75 miles nearer Chicago, or the 
Springfield rate. This resulted in extending the so-called 
Springfield group rate as far south as Glen Carbon on 
the Illinois Central and Edwardsville on the Wabash, 
distant, respectively, but 21 and 17 miles from St. Louis. 
The Perry and Williamson county districts, the former 
known as the Duquoin field, lying just south of the new 
Springfield group, at that time made up the southern 
Illinois field, which was producing annually about 1,000,000 
tons. As most of its output then moved to points south 
of the Ohio River, no northbound differential was fixed 
from those mines. Nor were any differentials then fixed 
from the Belleville or Centralia groups, at that time 
producing annually about 1,500,000 and 100,000 tons, re- 
spectively; the Belleville coal was then, as now, largely 
consumed in St. Louis, and Centralia coal did not move 
to the north or northwest. Later the Belleville differential 
on northbound coal was fixed at 20 cents over Springfield, 
or 60 cents over northern Illinois; and when Duquoin 
later found it could market its coals to the north, the 
70-cent differential originally fixed by Mr. Faithorn for 
Mount Olive, Staunton and Worden was extended to that 
field also. With the development of the Harrisburg dis- 
trict in Saline county in 1905 and Williamson and Frank- 
lin counties still later, the 70-cent differential was made 
applicable to those mines also. In this manner the 
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various coal fields of Illinois were gradually extended 
and the differentials established on their present basis. 

Although the purpose of this proceeding is to secure 
a revision of the differentials as between the different 
coal fields, the carriers took practically no part in the 
hearings beyond their general contention that the rea- 
sonableness of the rates was not at issue and that the 
carriers’ revenues, already low, ought not to be further 
impaired through any order by the Commission. It is 
asserted of record that the differentials were not based 
on transportation conditions and were established without 
reference to transportation costs as between the several 
fields, but to meet commercial conditions and to put all 
these coals on a reasonably equal competitive basis. So 
carefully in fact have the quality of coal, thickness of 
seam, wage scale, cost of mining, competition of other 
fields, etc., been taken into consideration in working out 
the present relationships between these fields that the 
statement was made on the argument that the consumers 
of the various coals in the northwest pay practically the 
same price for transportation per thermal unit, regard- 
less of the mines from which they are shipped. The 
mining wage scales in the several fields take into con- 
sideration the existing freight differentials and the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of location of the mines. 

We have said that the petition in the Auburn and 
Alton case alleges that the rates from Springfield north 
are inherently unreasonable. This allegation, however, 
may fairly be said to have been abandoned by counsel 
both for complainants and the intervening Third Vein 
operators. On his brief counsel for the Springfield north 
operators says: 


We rest our case on distance, and because of our proximity 
to common markets this is the one factor which should enable 
our mines to overcome the advantages of our competitors in 


quality of coal and cost of production. 

Most of the consuming territory involved is within 
300 miles of La Salle, in the Third Vein field, and the 
average rate from those mines is about $1.50 per ton. 
For an additional haul of almost 300 miles southern 
Iluinois coals take rates 70 cents higher than those from 


the northern fields. Taking Livermore, in the state of 
Iowa, as a typical point of destination, the short-line 
average distance from the several fields, the present rates 
and earnings per ton-mile thereunder are shown on the 
following table: 


Ton-mile 
earnings, 


From— mills. 


Third Vein 
Fulton County 
Wilmington 
Springfield north 
Springfield south 
Danville 
Centralia 
Belleville 
Southern Illinois 


What the northern Illinois and Springfield north op- 
erators wish, as heretofore stated, is not so much a re- 
duction in the amount of their rates as an increase in 
their differentials under southern Illinois through an in- 
crease in the rates from the latter field. Counsel for the 
Third Vein operators said on argument that he did not 
care whether the rate from the southern Illinois field was 
raised or lowered, and counsel for the complainants on 
his brief states: 


We are almost convinced that the relief in this case is to 
be given by allowing the carriers to increase the rates from 
southern Illinois 30 cents. 


In asking for an increase in differentials the operators 
of northern Illinois and Springfield north assert that their 
contention is justified by the difference in distance. They 
deny that they are asking for relief on account of the 


popopo eter 
Crcr1roimm oredr 


be 
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difference in the quality of coal, cost of operation, or 
other factors of that kind. Nevertheless, a very sub- 
stantial part of the record made by them is devoted to 
testimony offered for the purpose of establishing the prop- 
osition that, owing to the better quality of the coals of 
southern Illinois and the lower cost of production there, 
the differentials asked by the complainants and the in- 
terveners must be established or the operators in, northern 
Illinois and Springfield north will be eliminated from the 
markets. Much testimony was also offered by them in 
support of the contention that the widening of the spread 
in rates will not seriously affect southern Illinois mines 
in their competition with the more northerly mines of 
the state. 


The very numerous and carefully prepared exhibits 
offered by the complainants were accepted by all the 
parties in interest practically without criticism as to the 
accuracy of the figures shown upon them. They are 
largely based on distance, and on them their counsel says 
“the case is to be won or lost.” Most of the coal north- 
bound, with the exception of that originating in the 
northern Illinois field, moves through Peoria, which has 
been selected as the basing point in constructing the 
average mileages used throughout the complainant’s show- 
ing in this case. The average of all routes capable of 
serving all mines has been taken, and the exhibits show 
the minimum, maximum and average haul by every route 
and the average over all routes; they also show the short- 
line average hauls. The average distance from the Third 
Vein field to Davenport, Ia., an important river crossing, 
is stated at 79 miles. The Rock Island line, which passes 
through this field, extends also from Peoria to Davenport, 
a distance of 94 miles. To this latter distance the com- 
plainants add the average mileage from the _ several 
groups to Peoria. The distances to Davenport thus ob- 
tained are as follows: 

Third Vein 
Springfield north 
Springfield south 


Belleville and Centralia 
Southern Illinois 365 


It will be seen that the average distance to Daven- 
port from mines in the proposed Springfield north group 
is 77 miles less than from the mines in Springfield south. 
Eliminating the mines in the extreme northern part of the 
group, which ship practically no coal into the territory 
involved, the difference in the average distances between 
Springfield north and Springfield south is 73 miles. And 
we are asked to consider whether the extension of the 
Springfield group rate to mines which are between 70 
and 80 miles more distant from common markets of con- 
sumption than those in Springfield north results in undue 
preferences and unjust discrimination. 

The gravamen of the complaint is that the southern 
Illinois mines, although nearly 300 miles more distant 
from the common markets of consumption than those of 
northern Illinois, and 200 miles more distant than the 
mines of Springfield north, pay rates that are only 70 
cents and 40 cents, respectively, higher than the rates of 
those two sections. And even these differentials cannot 
be maintained at points within 50 miles west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, because the interstate rates to such points 
are controlled by the local rates of Illinois and Iowa. 
The rates promulgated by the Illinois commission are 
made to favor the long haul; the maximum rate for a 
haul of 100 miles is 90 cents; for 200 miles, $1.11, and 
for 300 and 400 miles it is $1.26 and $1.39, respectively. 
It will be noted that but 28 cents per ton is allowed under 
those rates for a haul of between 200 and 400 miles. The 
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rate from northern Illinois to Rock Island is 80 cents; 
to construct the rate to Davenport, just across the river, 
in the state of Iowa, 5 cents is added to the rate to Rock 
Island. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is the short 
line from southern Illinois to Rock Island, and it charges 
the maximum rate to that station of $1.25; the rate to 
Davenport is, therefore, $1.30 a net ton. The differential 
at Rock Island and Davenport, between the northern and 
southern fields, is therefore reduced from 70 cents to 45 
cents, and at Dubuque, to the north of Davenport, to 40 
cents. A like situation is presented at all the river 
crossings, and as coal may be reconsigned to points in 
the state of Iowa on the distance tariff rates of that state, 
the result is practically to exclude the northern [llinois 
operators from the markets near the river. The northern 
Illinois coal, however, reconsigned at the crossings to 
points beyond, takes rates beyond the river somewhat 
lower than the Iowa scale, while the coals of Springfield 
and southern Illinois pay the Iowa rates from the cross- 
ings. The result of this arrangement is that the 70-cent 
differential is re-established at about 50 miles west of 
the river, beyond which point the two state distance 
tariffs are practically disregarded in the making of inter- 
state rates.: The rate to Cedar Rapids from La Salle, in 
northern Illinois, 155 miles, and from Peoria, 170 miles, is 
$1.50; from southern Illinois the rate is $2.20. The latter 
coal moves through Peoria, and the rate is so divided 
that the carriers south of that junction receive but 70 
cents for a haul of 277 miles, while the lines north, for 
a haul of but 170 miles, receive $1.50. So fierce, however, 
has been the competition among the coal operators and 
the carriers serving their mines that these Illinois coal 
rates, generally regarded as low, have been forced down 
to a level equal in some instances to but one-half the 
amount that could be charged under the distance tariff 
of that state. To Peoria, for instance, rates of 86 cents, 
$1.02 and $1.22 are permitted from Springfield north, 
Springfield south and southern Illinois, respectively; but, 
instead of these amounts, the carriers actually charge 
and receive but 47 cents, 47 cents and 77 cents for the 
respective hauls, with a further shrinkage of 7 cents in 
the joint through rates to northwestern destinations. 
The Third Vein field, which was the first coal district 
to be developed in the state, for many years furnished 
practically all the Illinois coal consumed in western Wis- 
consin, Iowa and the states to the west and northwest. 
These are the only markets that field has ever enjoyed; 
because of its greater cost of production the coal cannot 
move through to the east or south toward other mining 
districts. By reason of the competition from the Indiana 
fields, and from Centralia and southern Illinois, the Third 
Vein coal cannot compete strongly in the Chicago market, 
but 100 miles away; nor can it strongly compete in 
eastern Wisconsin with the dock coals. In 1887 this 
field was producing about one-third of the total tonnage 
of the state; and apparently there was little difficulty 
in finding a market for its coal until about 1903. North- 
ern Illinois has not shared in the general increase ih 
production throughout the state since that time; but with 
the opening of new mines, and especially since the devel- 
opment of the fields in Montgomery county in Springfield 
south, and Williamson, Saline and Franklin counties, in 
southern Illinois, the elimination from the markets of 
northern Illinois coal has been rapid. * In 1912 that section 
mined but 528,000 tons of commercial coal, a decrease of 40 
per cent under its production in 1902. On the other hand, 
the production of the southern Illinois field has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds; in 1902 it produced but 
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10% per cent of the total tonnage of the state, then 
amounting to 25,500,000 tons, while in 1910 it produced 
25 per cent, and in 1913 about 31 per cent of the total 


‘tonnage, which was in that year 56,000,000 tons for the 


entire state. The tonnage of southern Illinois for the 
past three years was as follows: 


Tons. 
SN io nd 6S a ekeeacblnsds ae Miia 1d teres ee tees 10,500,000 
EE eis Cacia eae eek naan eb aes NORE tern akeees 15,000,000 
WE ao ous whbint haha scReews 4sde bs eees eee eens ein 17,200,000 


Williamson county, which in 1902 mined 2,000,000 
tons, in 1913 produced 7,300,000 tons; the production of 
Saline county increased from 200,000 tons in 1902 to 
4,350,000 tons in 1912. a 

For some years the markets readily absorbed the 
constantly increasing output of southern Illinois, and 
there was relatively little difficulty in marketing all 
the coal mined in the state, but as the production of 
southern Illinois increased the operators in that field 
began to seek other markets, and finally in the north- 
western territory their coal, to a large extent, has now 
replaced the coal from other Illinois fields, and, in some 
degree, has also replaced the eastern coals moving over 
the docks at the lake ports. The total output of the 
state increased from 25,000,000 tons in 1902 to over 51, 
000,000 tons in 1912 and 56,000,000 tons in 1913, an increase 
of more than 100 per cent over the production for 1902. 
In that same period the production of northern Illinois 
decreased from 5,250,000 tons to less than 4,750,000 tons, 
a decrease of 10 per cent. -On the other hand, Spring- 
field north increased from a little over 5,000,000 tons to 
over 7,500,000 tons in 1912, an increase of 51 per cent, 
and to nearly 8,500,000 tons’ in 1913; Springfield south 
increased from 2,600,000 tons in 1902 to 8,500,000 tons in 
1913. Montgomery county alone, in Springfield south, 
which in 1902 produced 350,000 tons, in 1913, produced 
over 2,000,000 tons. A striking fact in this connection 
is the statement of record to the effect that with 12,500 
men at work the mines in northern Illinois during the 
year 1913 produced 4,700,000 tons of coal, while the out- 
put of the mines in the southern Illinois field for the 
same year, resulting from the labors of only 18,500 men, 
was in excess of 17,000,000 tons. Putting the same fact 
in another way, it appears that with only 50 per cent 
more miners the southern Illinois field produced almost 
300 per cent more coal. The steady employment offered 
in the southern Illinois field has also brought miners 
from the other fields. Other figures of record show that 
while the total coal output of the state increased between 
1902 and 1912 by a little more than 100 per cent, the 
output of the mines at Springfield north during that 
period increased only 51 per cent; those in Springfield 
south increased 205 per cent, and those in southern Illi- 
nois 400 per cent. During the same period the mines in 
northern Illinois produced 10 per cent less coal than in 
1902; this district alone has shown an actual decrease 
in production. In northern Illinois but two mines have 
been opened in the last five years, while several have 
been abandoned. Five “modern mines” have been opened 
in Springfield south, and 15 mines spoken of as having 
“extraordinary capacity” have been opened in southern 
Illinois. The mines of the southern [Illinois field are 
larger, their machinery is more modern, the quality of 
their coal is substantially better, and they have taken 
great care in washing and grading their output to suit 


’ the requirements of the markets; they have also opened 


agencies throughout the Northwest. All this, and par- 
ticularly the superior quality of their coal, has enabled 
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them, as they allege and as the record seems to show, 
largely to overcome the rate differential against them. 


Much testimony was offered of record respecting the 
quality of this coal and the conditions under which the 
mining operations are conducted. It appeared that many 
grades of coal are mined throughout the state, their 
quality and cost of production differing not only in the 
several fields, but even in the same field. It is very 
difficult, however, upon the record to bring into an ac- 
curate relationship the various factors entering into the 
cost of production. This is influenced largely by the 
output of the mine, method of mining, number of working 
days, thickness of the seam, etc. Then, too, a seam of 
coal bearing a particular number in one field differs from 
a seam of the same number in an adjoining field. There 
is no uniform system of accounts among the operators, 
and therefore no basis of record for accurate comparisons. 
In general, however, it may be said that the wage scale 
paid to the miners in the Third Vein field is 87 cents 
for pick-mined coal per ton of 2,000 pounds; the wage 
scale in the Fulton field runs from 65 to 87 cents, and 
in southern Illinois from 54 to 67 cents; in the Third 
Vein field the mining rate is 87 cents and in the Wil- 
mington field 92 cents.. The higher mining rate applies 
in the districts where the seams of coal are thin; the 
Third Vein seam is ordinarily 3% feet thick; No. 5 seam, 
found around the city of Springfield, runs from 5 to 6 
feet in thickness, while No. 6 seam, in Franklin county, 
in southern Illinois, is from 10 to 12 feet thick. The 
mine-run cost at representative mines is said to be $1.65 
to $1.70 in northern Illinois; $1.10 to $1.15 in Fulton 
county; $1.05 in Springfield north; 90 cents in Spring- 
field south and Saline and Franklin counties, and 95 
cents in Williamson county. Necessarily these figures 
are but averages. A state mine inspector testified that 
the mines in each district varied, and that he knew of 
no field in the state where conditions were similar to 
those in another field—‘only a mile apart the conditions 
will change.” And these conditions have, it is said, been 
taken into consideration by the miners in fixing their 
wage scale. The age of the mine and its equipment 
are also important factors in fixing the cost of production. 
As stated by a well-informed witness for the interveners: 


Probably the variation in cost of production between the 
small and older and less desirable operations and the new and 
larger and best operations in every county would be 15 cents a 
ton. The variation within a district would probably be as great 
as the variation between districts or greater in a fixed seam. 

These facts were not only disclosed of record, but 
were earnestly urged upon our attention during the argu- 
ment and are mentioned on the briefs of the various 
parties in interest. For that reason they have been 
briefly stated here. We have often had occasion, however, 
to say that commercial advantages and disadvantages of 
this character are not factors that can have any great 
consideration by the Commission in reaching conclusions 
as to the propriety of the rate structures under which 
such commodities move. It should be remembered that 
the general basis of this adjustment has been in effect 
for more than 25 years, and the enlargement of the sev- 
eral groups from time to time through the development 
of new mines and the application of the group rates to 
them was accepted without serious objection, so far as 
we are advised by the record before us, until some ten 
years prior to the uling of the complaint, when the newer 
development of mines began. Since that time there has 
been a tremendous increase in the total amount of coal 
mined in the state of Illinois. The operators of these 
new mines in Springfield north, equipped with modern 
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machinery, are said not to have appeared in the pro- 
ceeding at all, and none of the operators in Springfield 
south is contending for a wider differential against south- 
ern Illinois. 

A careful examination,of the whole record has left 
us under the conviction that the real trouble in this sit- 
uation is that the coal-mining interests of Illinois have 
enlarged the physical capacity of their mines to a point 
where it is in excess of the demand, and that it is largely 
the superior quality of the southern Illinois coal, the 
better preparation of that coal for the market, and its 
lower cost of production that have given it an advantage 
at the consuming markets and has disturbed and curtailed 
the market for the less satisfactory coals of the other 
fields. None of the mines south of the county line pro- 
posed by the complainants as the line of division for 
the present Springfield group is complaining of the pres- 
ent adjustment. The complaint comes from the older 
mines north of that line, and the proposed division of the 
Springfield group, with a differential in their favor against 
the mines in the southern part of that group, is the only 
form of relief that they suggest beyond the further con- 
tention, in which the northern field joins, that a widening 
of the differential against southern Illinois will also be 
of help. If this latter relief is required by the Com- 
mission, the Thiru Vein and Wilmington operators say 
that they will be able to compose their differences, but 
otherwise they must fight it out. To grant the demands 
of the Centralia operators would mean a further exten- 
sion of the present Springfield group to the southeast by 
40 miles. 

We realize the very great importance of this case, 
but we do not find on the record anything that convinces 
us that the line of division proposed by the complainants, 
with all the consequences to others that hang upon it, 
affords a just solution of the problem. To accept the 
contention of the operators in Springfield north, that 
they are entitled to lower rates because of their proximity 
to common markets, would necessarily mean that the 
geographical relation of all the other coal operations in 
Illinois and Indiana to the same markets would have to 
be considered also. In other words, an acceptance of 
that principle would require an entire regrouping of the 
Illinois mines, and this could be done only upon a record 
dealing with the situation more fundamentally than the 
record before us. All things considered, we find from 
the record and largely from the complainants’ own tes- 
timony that the present adverse conditions are due chiefly 
to an overdevelopment and overproduction of coal in 
Illinois and to the superior quality of the southern Illinois 
coal rather than to any maladjustment of the Illinois coal 
groups or to any maladjustment of their rates and dif- 
ferentials. 

The St. Louis Cases. 


The main issue in these cases is the alleged discrimi- 
nations against the city of St. Louis (1) in that the rates 
on coal from the inner and outer groups of mines are 
higher to St. Louis than to East St. Louis; (2) that when 


deliveries are made on the rails of the Terminal Railroad ' 


Association in East St. Louis the line carriers, on ship- 
ments from the inner group, for example, retain but 22 
cents out of the 32-cent rate, the remaining 10 cents 
being the charge of the terminal association, while for 
precisely the same service and to the same junction 
with the terminal association in East St. Louis, the line 
carriers, on coal delivered on the rails of the terminal 
association in St. Louis, retain the full East St. Louis 
rate of 32 cents; (3) that the terminal association makes 
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an arbitrary charge of 20 cents per ton on shipments of 
coal moving from points within the so-called 100-mile 
zone to St. Louis, while making no charge on coal origi- 
nating at mines located outside that zone. The boundary 
lines of groups 2 and 10, known as the inner and outer 
groups, respectively, are shown on the plat (ante, p. 663); 
the 100-mile zone includes all of group 2 and a portion of 
the two groups numbered 10, which for convenience are 
hereinafter referred to as group 10. 


The present rates from groups 2 and 10 to East St. 
Louis are 32 cents and 47 cents, respectively, and the 
spread of 15 cents is alleged unjustly to discriminate 
against the mine operators in the inner group, who assert 
that it should be increased. To St. Louis the rate from 
each group is 20 cents.higher, this being the amount of 
the charge of the terminal association for accepting the 
coal in East St. Louis and delivering it within the switch- 
ing district of St. Louis at designated points on its own 
rails or to connecting carriers. As explained later, the 
terminal association makes that charge for the service 
on any coal handled by it, regardless of its point of origin. 
The present rate of 52 cents applied from the mines in the 
inner group to St. Louis is alleged in the complaint of 
the business men’s league to be unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeds a rate of 27 cents per ton; the 
same rate is alleged in the complaint of the Lumaghi 
Coal Co. to be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 
a rate of 42 cents per ton. Although the record involves 
rates from 13 Illinois coal groups and the carriers are 
endeavoring in the tariffs here under suspension to effect 
a uniform increase of 51% cents per ton from each group, 
the most important of the groups are those numbered 
2 and 10, and they may be taken as typical when dis- 
cussing the entire rate adjustment; as a matter of fact 
no operator in any group except group 2 took any part 
in the proceeding. The inner group, which as stated 
is group 2, covers an area of 4,600 square miles, and 
the mines of that group furnish about four-fifths of the 
coal consumed in the manufacturing districts of St. Louis 
and East St. Louis; the nearest mine in the group is but 
8 miles from the city of East St. Louis, and the most 
distant mine is 72 miles from that city. 


The city of St. Louis has a population of about 800,000, 
while East St. Louis, on the opposite or-east bank of 
the Mississippi River, has a population of*about 60,000. 
Immediately to the north of the latter are the villages 
of National City, Brooklyn, Venice, Madisom and Granite 
City, and to the south the village of Dupe, which mu- 
nicipalities have a combined population of20,000. The 
total population of the entire locality which the St. Louis 
interests assert is one commercial center is, therefore, 
approximately 900,000. Spanning the river, which at this 
point is about a mile wide, and connecting the railroad 
tracks on the east and west sides, respectively, are the 
St. Louis Merchants’ bridge and the Eads bridge. The 
latter is used not only for railways, but also for street 
cars, other vehicles and pedestrians. Under favorable 
river and weather conditions ferries operated by the 
Wiggins Ferry Co. and the Inter-State Car Transfer Co. 
ply between the two sides of the river. Through stock 
ownership the two bridge companies and the two ferry 
companies are owned or controlled by the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, which in turn is owned 
by 15 of the trunk lines entering the city, hereafter re- 
ferred to as proprietary lines. In addition to the facilities 
furnished by the terminal association, the Southern Rail- 
way Co. operates the Venice and Carondelet Belt in 
East St. Louis and the Iron Mountain Railway operates 
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the Ivory Transfer Co. or Ivory ferry, crossing the river 
at Dupo, south of East St. Louis. The Illinois Traction 
system enters the city to the north over the McKinley 
bridge, which it owns. The tracks of the western lines 
having their eastern terminals at St. Louis and those 
of the eastern lines having their western terminals at 
East St. Louis are all operated under a reciprocal switch- 
ing arrangement which makes them available for the 
delivery both in St. Louis and East St. Louis of all traffic 
regardless of its origin. The switching district on the 
west side of the river covers an area of about 75 square 
miles with trackage facilities aggregating approximately 
575 miles; on the east side the switching district ex- 
tends over 30 square miles, including 250 miles of track. 
Coal from the Illinois mines destined to St. Louis is 
hauled to yards on the east side, where it is delivered 
to the Terminal Railroad Association; from this point the 
cars are handled across the river either over the bridges 
or in connection with the ferries of the latter association. 
It will be seen therefore that the transportation service 
between the two manufacturing districts is largely in the 
hands of the Terminal Railroad Association. 

The history of the formation of that association and 
its relation to the terminal situation at St. Louis was 
disclosed of record at great length, but, while affording 
the Commission much interesting information, there seems 
to be no occasion for any extended discussion or recital 
of the facts here. They are fully stated in U. S. vs. 
Terminal R. R. Association., 224 U. S. 383, an action 
brought by the government under the so-called Sherman 
anti-trust act. The rulings in that case are the general 
basis for two of the formal complaints now before us. 
In remanding it to the lower court the Supreme Court, 
among other things, directed that a decree be entered 
providing for the abolition of any special or so-called 
arbitrary charge for the use of the terminal association’s 
facilities in respect of traffic originating within the so- 
called 100-mile area that is not equally and in like man- 
ner applied in respect of all other traffic of a similar 
character originating outside the area. This means, as 
the St. Louis interests assert, that the rates between 
St. Louis and points in the 100-mile zone should be no 
higher than the rates contemporaneously charged between 
East St. Louis and points within that zone. This con- 
tention is based on the theory, just mentioned, that St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, with its neighboring villages, 
together form one industrial and commercial community. 
The 100-mile zone is not accurately named, with respect 
at least to this coal traffic, for its radius into Illinois 
varies in length from 100 to 200 miles. Rates to St. 
Louis on [Illinois coal are not made with reference to 
the 100-mile zone, but are based entirely on the 13 groups 
hereinbefore mentioned. From the mines at Princeton, 
in the state of Indiana, 162 miles east of East St. Louis, 
the rate on coal to St. Louis is made up by adding 20 
cents per ton to the East St. Louis rate. 

From 1879 to 1908 the rates on general traffic between 
St. Louis and the East were made up by adding the St. 
Louis terminal charges to the Hast St. Louis rate. In 
the latter year East St. Louis was made a 117 per cent 
point, having theretofore been in the 116 per cent zone. 
St. Louis was then grouped with East St. Louis in the 
117 per cent zone, its rates on through traffic thus being 
equalized for the first time with those of East St. Louis. 
But the through rates on the short-haul traffic between 


’ St. Louis and points within the 100-mile zone are still 


made up of the East St. Louis rate plus the full charge 
of the terminal association. Apparently beyond the irreg- 
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ular area called the 100-mile zone the trunk line carriers 
on general traffic absorb the charges of the terminal 
association and the terminal charge disappears in the 
through rate. Thus from Griswold, on the Vandalia, 6.6 
miles from East St. Louis, the class rates are on a 12.6- 
cent scale, and on a 15.6-cent scale to St. Louis; at St. 
Elmo, 81 miles distant, the class rates are on a 30-cent 
scale to Hast St. Louis anu on a 33-cent scale to St. 
Louis; at Teutopolis, 102 miles distant, in the state of 
Indiana, the Vandalia maintains a 33.2-cent scale of class 
rates both to St. Louis and East St. Louis. The terminal 
association nevertheless makes a charge on all traffic, 
whether originating at or destined to points within the 
100-mile zone or beyond, but it disappears on the long- 
haul traffic because the trunk line revenues are regarded 
by those carriers as sufficient to enable them to absorb 
the charge, while on traffic between St. Louis and points 
within the 100-mile zone the line carriers do not consider 
their revenues sufficient to permit the absorption of the 
terminal association’s charge. A publication by a com- 
mercial association of St. Louis filed of record explains 
the situation as follows: 


Low Switching Rates.—Switching charges in St. Louis are 
the lowest in the United States. Switching on all classes of 
business is absorbed by the carrying line, except on the limited 
traffic with the near-by towns where the through rates do not 
afford sufficient revenue to enable the carriers to take up these 
charges. More than 80 per cent of the switching charges on 
=. Louis traffic are paid by the railroads out of the* through 
rates. 


In the case last cited (ante, p. 677) the Supreme 
Court of the United States reversed and remanded the 
cause with directions to the lower court to enter a de- 
cree, among other things, providing for the complete 
abolition of the then existing practice of billing the traffic 
to East St. Louis and then rebilling to St. Louis (id., p. 
411). The present practices of the carriers with respect 
to their coal traffic comply with this requirement and 
through billing to St. Louis is issued from all these Illi- 
nois mines. The lower court was directed also to embrace 
in its decree the following requirement: 


Fifth. By providing for the abolition of any special or so- 
called arbitrary charge for the use of the terminal facilities in 
respect of traffic originating within the so-called 100-mile area 
that is not equally and in like manner applied in respect of all 
other traffic of a like character originating outside of that area. 


In the same connection the court states that the 
arbitrary charge ‘‘seems to have been also applied to the 
large coal traffic between the Illinois coal mines, upon 
which the city is largely dependent.” We do not under- 
stand from the record in the proceeding here before us 
that any of the defendant and respondent carriers at 
this time applies an arbitrary charge on coal moving to 
St. Louis from any mine in Illinois within the 100-mile 
area that is not also exacted on coal from Illinois mines 
outside that area; and nothing herein said is to be under- 
stood as authorizing any such practice. Counsel for the 
Illinois Central on his brief in this case definitely states 
that— 


It is to be remarked on behalf of the Illinois Central that, 
regardless of the origin of the coal, it makes no discrimination 
and no distinction between the coal originating within 100 miles 
of St. Louis and coal originating beyond that limit. It may be 
that there are in effect some rates over other lines in which 
this distinction is made, but if so it is asserted with some con- 
fidence that little or no coal moves into St. Louis on rates 
— make no distinction between East St. Louis and St. 
Louis. 


This is in conformity with our own investigations; 
we understand that all coal moving to St. Louis from any 
of the 13 groups in Illinois, whether within or without 
the so-called 100-mile zone, takes rates that are 20 cents 
a ton higher than the rates from the same mines to East 
St. Louis. But the court also said in its opinion in that 
case (id., p. 412): 
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To avoid any possible misapprehension, the decree should 
also contain a provision that nevhing therein shall be taken to 
affect in any wine or at any time the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the rates to be charged by the 
terminal company . . or any other power conferred by law 
upon such Commission. 


The lower court subsequently entered a decree em- 
bodying the several requirements of the upper court in 
practically the identical language used in its opinion. 
In a separate opinion accompanying the decree one of 
the three judges by whom it was entered indicates that 
divergent views were entertained in the lower court as 
to what the decree should be, “notwithstanding the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court;” and he refers to certain mat- 
ters on which the doubt as to the meaning of the upper 
court is based. The same doubt is expressed on the 
record before us here. But the case is again before the 
Supreme Court of the United States for interpretation, 
and we need not, therefore, attempt to put any construc- 
tion of our own upon it. It will suffice to say that, as 
we understand it, the record does not disclose the ex- 
istence at this time of any such rate adjustment with 
respect to coal moving to, St. Louis from the 13 groups 
in question, as is described in the case cited. Moreover, 
such conclusions as we may now reach on the problems 
before us in this proceeding may subsequently be modi- 
fied so as to conform to any further announcement in that 
case by the Supreme Court. 

Specific through rates are published from all these 
Illinois mines to St. Louis, and the real question before 
us therefore is whether there is any unreasonableness in 
those rates, or whether they unduly discriminate against 
St. Louis when compared with rates from the same mines 
to East St. Louis. As already stated, the St. Louis in- 
terests contend that the rails of the proprietary companies, 
instead of ending at East St. Louis, are extended by 
means of the rails of their subsidiary, the terminal asso- 
ciation, so as to enable the proprietary companies to 
make deliveries in St. Louis; and that East St. Louis and 
Sc. Louis form one commercial center and are therefore 
entitled to one common rate on all traffic. The two places 
lie on different sides of the Mississippi River and in dif: 
ferent states. Legally they are therefore. subject to dif- 
ferent local police and other regulations and laws. It 
may be true that their banks and industries are so closely 
related as to make the two places in a broad sense one 
industrial and commercial community. A finding of that 
character, however, would lie somewhat outside our func- 
tions and would have no real significance in connection 
with the rate problem before us. The fact remains that 
Illinois coal moves to East St. Louis over ordinary 
stretches of track involving no unusual traffic conditions, 
while the delivery in St. Louis, after it has reached East 
St. Louiis, can be effected only through the performance 
of an additional transportation service over bridges or 
by means of other instrumentalities of carriage that in- 
volve not only additional expense to operate, but a very 
substantial additional outlay of capital. While it may be 
true, as the St. Louis interests assert, that the manu- 
facturing district of that city, where the greatest amount 
of coal is consumed, lies within a radius of 2 miles from 
the river bank, and that there are many delivery points 
in St. Louis on which the haul of the terminal association 
is less than its haul to some industries in the East St. 
Louis switching district, nevertheless the record indicates 
that the weighted average haul of the terminal for de- 
liveries in the very congested St. Louis switching district 
is 8% miles as compared with the weighted haul in the 
East St. Louis district of 3144 miles. Furthermore, there 
are delivery points in the. St. Louis switching district 
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that involve a haul of as much as 22 miles from the west 
bank of the river. Moreover, the assessed valuation for 
taxation for the year 1911 in Missouri and Illinois of the 
Eads bridge and approaches was $2,950,000. The record 
shows that the valuation placed upon that bridge by the 
Illinois state board of equalization for that year was 
equivalent to the board’s valuation of 162 miles of track 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., and equiv- 
alent to its valuation for 409 miles of track of the East 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway. It also shows, as we 
know also from other proceedings, that the St. Louis 
terminals are complicated and congested and occupy prop- 
erty of great value, no small part of which lies in the 
heart of the city; that the terminals are expensive to 
operate; and that while in some years there has been 
revenue enough to cover fixed charges, taxes, maintenance 
and operation, in other years there has been a deficit. 


With all these facts before us we are not prepared 
on the general theory that the two communities are one 
from a commercial point of view, to hold that they also 
form one community for transportation and rate-making 
purposes. On long-haul traffic the charges of the terminal 
association disappear in the through rate through the 
absorption of them by the line carriers, as heretofore 
stated, their larger revenues on such traffic enabling this 
to be done. But we see of record no just basis for re- 
quiring the absorption by the line carriers of the charges 
of the terminal association on their short-haul traffic 
yielding much lower revenues. Whether the terminal as- 
sociation be considered as a separate entity or its rails 
simply an extension of the rails of the proprietary lines, 
thus making a one-line haul in some cases from these 
mines into St. Louis, no sufficient reasons are shown on 
this record for a finding that the St. Louis rate should 
not exceed the East St. Louis rate. Before dismissing 
this contention it is well to add that while the St. Louis 
interests earnestly pressed this view upon our considera- 
tion, the East St. Louis interests were also contending, 
no less vigorously, that that city is entitled to the natural 
advantage of its geographical location. 


Having determined that a higher charge may prop- 
erly be made on coal moving from Illinois mines to St. 
Louis than to East St. Louis, the question arises as to 
how much the differential should be. Much of what we 
have just said bears upon this question, and little need 
be added to justify the present differential of 20 cents 
per ton. As already stated, the switching district of St. 
Louis covers an area of 75 square miles and includes 250 
are 575 miles of track; the switching district of East St. 
Louis covers an area of 75 square miles, in which there 
miles of track. The average length of haul from the 
inner group to East St. Louis by all lines is between 22 
and 23 miles, the longest haul being 72 miles. But not 
less than one-third of the tonnage is handled into St. 
Louis and East St. Louis by the short industrially owned 
lines heretofore mentioned. The weighted haul of the 
terminal for deliveries in the St. Louis switching district 
is said to be 8% miles, as compared with a weighted 
haul on East St. Louis deliveries of 314 miles, as here- 
tofore stated. Furthermore, the movement to St. Louis 
is through the congested districts of two cities, over an 
expensive bridge or car ferry, and frequently involves a 
two-line haul in addition to the service of the terminal 
association. Exhibits filed of record show the charges 
per ton for the movement of coal over bridges at New 
Albany, Jeffersonville and Evansville, in the state of In- 
diana; at Ashland, Covington, Newport and Henderson, in 
the state of Kentucky; at Cincinnati and Ironton, in the 
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state of Ohio, and Kenova, in the state of West Virginia. 
They range from 10 cents per ton where no terminal 
service is involved to 50 cents per ton, including terminal 
service. The McKinley line charges to St. Louis a rate 
10 cents per ton higher than its charge to East St. Louis. 
This rate does not include terminal service at St. Louis 
because the Illinois Traction system has no terminal fa- 
cilities except a track that will hold a very few cars, 
which is located immediately under the approach to the 
bridge. On bituminous coal crossing the Mississippi 
River on bridges at Burlington, Clinton, Davenport, Du- 
buque, Fort Madison, Keokuk, Lyons and Sabula, all in 
the state of Iowa, an exhibit of record discloses an arbi- 
trary of 1% cents per 100 pounds for the roadway service 
only. 

As heretofore stated, from group 2, the rate to East 
St. Louis is 32 cents and to St. Louis 52 cents; from 
group 10 the rate to East St. Louis is 47 cents and to St. 
Louis 67 cents. The operators in group 2 allege that this 
differential in their favor of 15 cents per ton is not high 
enough, and that the adjustment results in an undue 
discrimination against them. As a matter of fact, the 
differential between the two groups until 1906 was 22% 
cents; the protestants herein are asking that it now be 
increased to 25 cents. But the record on this question 
affords us no ground for any such finding. Group 2 is 
much more extensive than either of the groups numbered 
10; it commences within 8 miles of East St. Louis, and 
the most distant mine in the group is 72 miles. The 
average distance from the mines in group 2 to East St. 
Louis is between 22 and 23 miles, while the average dis- 
tance from mines in group 10, as shown on an exhibit 
filed of record, is about 110 miles. The additional dis- 
tance of the outer group mines from St. Louis seems 
not‘to justify a differential in excess of that now in 
effect. The real trouble here, as in the Auburn and Alton 
case, is that the coal mined in group 10, which in that 
case we have referred to as a part of the southern Illinois 
field, is of such quality as to make it more desirable to 
the consumer, generally speaking, than the coal mined 
in group 2. On an average it brings from 35 to 50 cents 
a ton more than the group 2 coal, which, because of its 
inferior quality, has been confined almost exclusively to 
the St. Louis market; in other directions it must move 
through competing coal fields mining higher grades of 
coal. The situation as between groups 2 and 10 is simi- 
lar to that described in the Auburn and Alton case (ante, 
p. 666), only here the overproduction is more marked. 
The record indicates that the mines within the 15-mile 
radius of East St. Louis, if operated to their capacity but 
200 days a year, could amply supply the markets of East 
St. Louis and St. Louis. 


There remains for consideration the contention that 
the rates into St. Louis from the 13 groups heretofore 
mentioned are excessive, and this question can best be 
considered in connection’ with the proposed increases in 
those rates that are here under suspension. It is pro- 
posed to increase the present rates from all the 13 groups 
to St. Louis by 5% cents per ton. Taking groups 2 and 
10 as typical, the proposed rates to St. Louis are 57% 
cents and 721% cents, respectively, instead of the present 
rates of 52 cents and 67 cents. At the same time the 
tariffs here under suspension were filed, tariffs increasing 
the rates to East St. Louis by 5% cents were also filed; 


- these tariffs, however, have not been put into effect in 


order that the fixed and customary differential of 20 
cents between St. Louis and East St. Louis might not be 
disturbed. Under the local Illinois distance scale for the 
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average haul of 22 miles from group 2 points, the carriers 
may charge 54 cents; the present rate is 32 cents and the 
proposed rate 37% cents. As will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table, compiled from an exhibit offered by one of 
the respondents, these rates are less than those per- 
mitted under the tariff schedules promulgated by state 
authorities in the same general territory: 


Cents. Cents 
Nebraska ....... asinine Geta 51 eee 
CE ches nige cncawds 65 DEE. matehestereen een 50 
PE a didiucsioscevebscds 55 NN. Si vcicecdeccscs 54 


The minimum haul of the Mobile & Ohio in the inner 
group is 54 miles and the maximum haul 66 miles; under 
the Illinois scale that line could charge from 78 cents 
to 84 cents, respectively. The history of the rates on 
coal from .the inner and outer groups to St. Louis and 
East St. Louis is detailed quite fully of record. It will 
suffice for our purposes to state that in 1903 the rate 
to St. Louis from the inner group, based on the East St. 
Louis combination, was 70 cents per ton, the bridge 
arbitrary being then 30 cents and the rate to East St. 
Louis 40 cents. The latter rate involved no switching 
charge, it being a net rate; the terniinal charge of 30 cents 
provided for deliveries at all points within the switching 
district of St. Louis. On coal delivered off the line of 
the terminal association that company absorbed a switch- 
ing charge of 10 cents per ton made by the western line. 
The Wabash, however, with rails both east and west of 
the river, decided to refund to shippers on its line the 
10 cents so received by it from the terminal company; 
this caused a disparity of rates alleged to be “unsatis- 


factory to all concerned.” There was thereupon published, 


to take effect July 1, 1906,'a rate from East St. Louis 
to St. Louis of 20 cents, applicable to deliveries only on 
the line of the terminal association; and this rate was 
later extended to all deliveries in the switching district 
of St. Louis through the absorption by the line carriers 
of the 10-cent charge of the western lines. The basis 
of the 40-cent rate to East St. Louis was the Illinois scale 
for distances between 6 and 10 miles for class A roads, 
the minimum hauls of the lines here involved; for class 
B roads the charge may be 42 cents for the same haul. 
For several months in the winter of 1908-9 the St. Louis 
rates were on the basis of 45 cents; in May, 1909, rates 
to East St. Louis and St. Louis of 32 cents and 52 cents, 
respectively, were published and remained unchanged 
until the rates here under suspension were filed. 

The following table shows the rates on coal that 
have been in effect since 1903 to East St. Louis and St. 
Louis: 





St. 

Louis 
January 1, 1903 ; 60 
January 10, 1903 ; 70 
May 1, 1905 ‘ 60 
May 22, 1905 45 
June 5, 1905 55 
June 15, 1906 60 
April 3, 1907 62 
December 7, 5 *45 
eR kia pnts wsihe pe ainedscddeaeiicwe tees 25 160-65 
cella ls as aE da arias tot 1 ae UR A idk ede we eal 32 52 
ET. 22 a. Ghd nae EE a att Te tine baedibe abn bine +e bie baw Ss 32 52 
EE is nod 23 we ae ees tens Obes ome aee wee ee 37% 57% 


*Delivery on rails of terminal. 
tDelivery on rails of western lines. 


An analysis of the fluctuations in the rate structure 
is not only of interest but of importance. The successive 
reductions in 1904 of the East St. Louis rate, from 40 
cents to 30 cents and from 30 cents to 25 cents, were 
brought about through the action of the Southern Railway, 
taken, as is explained of record, not for any transporta- 
tion reason, but in order to protect the operators located 
-on that line against what was regarded by it as unfair 
competition on the part of certain of the short lines 








referred to earlier in this. report. It was alleged that, 
by means of interlocking interests in coal properties and 
short lines of railroad, the mines were being kept in 
operation practically at the expense of the mine-owned 
railroads; that is, the joint interests were willing to sell 
their coal at approximately the cost of production and 
at the same time appear to be maintaining the freight 
rate, while in fact they were treating the operation of the 
mine and the railroad as one. It was thought by the 
Southern Railway that, because of the shortness of the 
haul and the low operating costs of these roads, their 
operation must be extremely profitable, and that these 
railroad-coal combinations were endeavoring tq “freeze 
out not only the standard railroads, but also the mines 
depending upon them.” To enable the operators on the 
standard lines to compete in the markets of East St. 
Louis and St. Louis with these short lines of road and 
the mines which they served, it was necessary for the 
standard lines to publish the same rates as the short 
lines, the quality of coal on all lines being very similar. 
The 25-cent rate established by that line was maintained 
for about a year, when it was increased to 40 cents, and 
still later to 42 cents. For the same reasons mentioned 
above, the Southern Railway, in 1908, again reduced the 
rate to East St. Louis to 25 cents, and the other lines 
were forced to follow. This time, however, the low rate 
remained in effect for five months only and was, on 
May 1, 1909, restored to 32 cents. In now proposing to 
increase all rates by 5% cents per ton the carriers say 
that they are endeavoring partially to restore the rate 
of 62 cents previously in effect. 


In what we have said heretofore we have assumed 
that the carrier bringing the coal to East St. Louis or 
St. Louis receives for the haul to the east bank of the 
river 32 cents. As a matter of fact, however, in the 
majority of cases the originating carriers receive but 22 
cents; for when the coal is delivered off their own rails 
in East St. Louis out of the rate of 32 cents they must 
absorb the 10-cent charge of the delivering line. They 
make a similar absorption for deliveries on western lines 
in St. Louis, the terminal association being used in such 
cases as an intermediate carrier. Seventy-five per cent 
of the tonnage of the Litchfield & Madison and of the 
Illinois Central, 81 per cent of the tonnage of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and 38 per cent of that of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern is delivered in St. Louis off the rails 
of the terminal association, and those lines are therefore 
obliged to absorb the 10-cent charge of the delivering 
line. The record shows that two-thirds of the local coal 
tonnage into St. Louis is delivered beyond the rails of 
the terminal association. Many other facts bearing on 
this issue are shown of record, some of which may be 
mentioned in passing: The average time required for 
a car to make a round trip to St. Louis from the Illinois 
mines is between 10 and 15 days, and the “hand-to-mouth” 
policy pursued by the operators in Illinois and the con- 
sumers of coal in St. Louis and East St. Louis is alleged 
to be in a measure responsible for this delay of equip- 
ment. It is said that the 48 hours’ free time allowed is 
invariably consumed, and after that time the cars are 
often used for storage purposes; there is a lack of un- 
loading facilities, and the shippers refuse to use hopper 
or trap bottom cars; the cars must be returned empty to 
the mines; much of the coal is reconsigned in transit; 
some of the mines are on branch lines 2 or 3 miles long; 
on the Illinois Central, for example, although the maxi- 


‘mum haul is but 61 miles, the train crews are never- 


theless paid for the run on a basis of 100 miles. St. 
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Louis now has cheaper coal than any large city in the 
United States, and the increased rate, it is claimed, will 
have no effect either on the production or distribution 
of the coal from the mines in question. 


After a careful consideration of the whole record, we 
find no sufficient basis for holding that the differential 
against St. Louis of 20 cents a ton, either in the present 
or the proposed rates on coal from the Illinois mines, 
offends any provision of the Act to regulate commerce. 
It is true that on coal destined for delivery on the lines 
of the Terminal Railroad Association in East St. Louis 
there remain earnings of but 22 cents a ton for the line 
carriers, and that for the same service they have earn- 
ings of 32 cents a ton from the inner group when the 
coal is destined to terminal association delivery in St. 
Louis. That, however, is merely a matter of the division 
of rates as between two or more carriers performing the 
through service. Considering the present and proposed 
rates as rates, we repeat that we find nothing unlawful 
in the differential of 20 cents a ton against St. Louis. 
In addition to all that has been said herein respecting 
the propriety of the proposed increased rates to St. Louis, 
one fact of importance remains to be stated, namely, 
that after an elaborate and very thorough investigation 
by the regulating authorities of the state of Illinois there 
was established in 1910 a new tariff of rates on coal 
involving an increase of 7 cents a ton. That advance 
and its subsequent application upon interstate traffic in 
coal from certain Illinois mines are considered in Elmore- 
Benjamin Coal Co. vs. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 22 
I. C. C., 341 The Traffic World, Feb. 24, 1912, p. 310). 
As a general rule, the coal-carrying roads in Illinois de- 
mand the maximum rates permitted under that state scale. 
But both the present and proposed rates to East St. 
Louis are very substantially below the scale. For the 
average haul of 23 miles from the inner group to East 
St. Louis, the Illinois scale of coal rates permits a charge, 
as heretofore stated, of 54 cents, which is 22 cents more 
than the present rate and 16% cents more than the pro- 
posed rate. 


Elaborate statistics were offered by the carriers, 
which have been considered, but need not be detailed 
here. Upon a careful examination of all the testimony 
and other matters of record, we have reached the com 
clusion, and so find, that the proposed increased rates 
now under suspension are not unreasonable. Our order 
of suspension will therefore be vacated and the rates 
permitted to go into effect. 





ORDERS. 
I. & 8S. No. 237. 


It is ordered, That the orders of the Commission 
heretofore entered in this proceeding suspending the op- 
eration of said schedules be, and they are hereby, va- 
cated and set aside. 


It is further ordered, That copies hereof be forth- 
with served upon William Cameron, agent, and upon 
the carriers respondent herein, parties to said schedules, 
and that copy hereof be filed with said schedules in the 
office of the Commission. 


No. 5346. 
No. 5668. 
No. 5698. 


No. 5698 (Sub-No. 1). 


It is ordered, That the complaints in these proceed- 
ings be, and they are hereby, dismissed. 


' 
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DAMAGE WARRANTING REPARATION 


CASE NO. 6141 (32 I. C. C., 687-689) 
GEORGE M. SPIEGLE VS. SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Submitted June 1, 1914. Decided Jan. 19, 1915. 


In the absence of proof that complainant was damaged by 
reason of undue discrimination in,transit charges, which 
was found in Spiegel & Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C., 522, 
to have existed in favor of Johnson City, Tenn., prior to 
Jan. 16, 1911, the complainant’s prayer for additional repara- 
tion on oa from Newport, Tenn., to interstate points 
is denied. 


M. C. Rhone for complainant. 
C. A. Rixey, Jr., for defendant. 
Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

The proceeding in this case grows out of that in 
Spiegle & Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C., 522 (The Traffic 
World, Dec. 3, 1910, p. 826), wherein we found that mill- 
ing-in-transit charges at Newport, Tenn., based on 2 
cents per 100 pounds over and above the through rate 
from original point of shipment to final destination, were 
“unreasonable, and also that in this respect Newport is 
discriminated against in favor of Johnson City” (Tenn.). 
We awarded reparation on the basis of the charges con- 
temporaneously in effect at Johnson City, which varied, 
during the period within which the shipments then in 
question moved, from $2 per car to 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

The complaint in Spiegle & Co. vs. S. Ry. -Co., 
supra, was filed Dec. 19, 1909. It prayed reparation on 
all shipments which had moved within two years prior 
to the date of filimg the complaint, and also upon such 
shipments as should move after the filing of the com- 
plaint should the Commission, after investigation, con- 
demn the 2-cent charge. The Commission’s findings and 
conclusions were announced Nov. 7, 1910, and required 
the defendant, Southern Railway, to cease and desist 
from the discrimination on or before Jan. 16, 1911. By 
a supplemental report, 22 I. C. C., 82 (The Traffic 
World, Dec. 23, 1911, p. 1079), reparation was awarded 
upon a statement which included all shipments made 
between Jan. 13, 1909, and Nov. 28, 1910. 

The time limit within which shipments could be 
accorded transit was, under the tariffs in effect during 
that period, one year. The claim for reparation in that 
case did not include shipments which had moved into 
Newport and which had not at the time of making the 
statement moved out, and obviously could not include 
such shipments because it could not be determined 
whether they would be entitled to the transit rate until 
the outbound shipments had been made and the weight 
and final destination ascertained. The instant complaint, 
filed July 24, 1913, has therefore been brought seeking 
reparation in the sum of $398.15 on 104 additional ship- 
ments, all of which were shipped into the transit point 
prior to Jan. 16, 1911, when the transit charge was 2 
cents .per 100 pounds, and were reshipped from the 
transit point between Jan. 9, 1911, and Dec. 16, 1911, 
both dates inclusive, but during a period, as it will 
later appear, when the charge was still 2 cents at 
Newport. 

No testimony was introduced in the instant case, 
but the record in the previous case was, by stipula- 
tion, made a part of the record herein. It is conceded 
that the shipments here involved were in fact made 
by complainant, and that they moved under thé same 
circumstances and conditions as did those upon which 


‘reparation was awarded and has since been paid. De- 


fendant’s counsel, however, raises three objections to 
the award prayed for in respect to the cars involved 
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in this case: (1) That the basis of the award was not 
in effect when the shipments, or some of them, moved; 
(2) that the shipments, or some of them, are barred 
by the statute of limitations; (3) that there is no proof 
that. complainant was damaged by reason of the exac- 
tion of a higher charge at Newport than at Johnson 
City. 

The Commission’s order in Spiegle & Co. vs. S. Ry. 
Co., supra, required defendant to cease and desist, on 
or before Jan. 16, 1911, from further practicing the dis- 
crimination therein found to exist. It complied with 
this order by raising the charge at Johnson City to 
the basis of that in effect at Newport, namely, 2 cents 
per 100 pounds. Thereafter, Spiegle filed a complaint 
alleging that the increased charge at. Johnson City was 
unreasonable. In our report in the latter case, 25 I. 
Cc. C., 71 (The Traffic World, Nov. 16, 1912, p. 747), we 


said, at page 72: 


The manifest purpose of this complaint is to give to the 
complainant the benefit of the order in the previous case, since 
if the defendant be compelled to reduce its rate at Johnson 
City it must also reduce its rate, in obedience to our former 


order, at Newport. 
In the latter case some question was also raised 


respetting the back-haul charges on lumber which com- 
plainant had, it seems, been accustomed to draw into 
Newport from points east thereof and subsequently to 
reship through those points of origin to eastern desti- 
nations. The Commission ruled that these back-haul 


charges were not in issue, stating (p. 73): 


If in fact Newport is discriminated against in’ favor of 
Johnson City and other points in the making of these back- 
haul charges, then that subject should be presented by proper 
complaint, unless it has been already dealt with in the former 
case which was decided solely upon the ground of discrimina- 


tion. 
It is perfectly clear from the nature of the order 


entered in the original case, 19 I. C. C., 522, and from 
the language of the Commission last quoted, that the 
gravamen of. the original complaint was undue dis- 
crimination against Newport and undue preference of 
Johnson City. The 2-cent charge at Newport was de- 
termined to be unreasonable on Oct. 14, 1912. The 
Commission specifically held in the later case, 25 I. C.C., 
71, 77, that 2 cents was unreasonable at Johnson City, 
which had the effect automatically of reducing the 2- 
cent charge at Newport to 1% cents, but we cannot, 
upon the facts before us, now say that the 2-cent charge 
at Newport was unreasonable throughout the two-year 
period immediately preceding Oct. 14, 1912. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, whether upon the shipments here 
involved complainant is entitled to reparation on ac- 
count of undue discrimination and preference in favor 
of Johnson City. That, as we have seen, was the prin- 
cipal ground upon which the prior award was made. 

Since our former opinions were promulgated the 
United States Supreme Court, in Internationa] Coal Co. 
vs. P. R. R. Co. 230 U. S., 200, has held that before 
an award of reparation can be made on account of 
undue discrimination or preference on the part of car- 
riers subject to the act, the complainant must prove 
that he was actually damaged by reason of such undue 
discrimination or preference and, furthermore, must 
prove the amount of such damages. 

Mere proof of particular shipments made and of the 
freight paid does not make out a prima facie case. 
Complainant must establish the fact and the amount of 
his damage. New Orleans Board of Trade vs. I. C. 


R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 32 (The Traffic World, Jan. 24, 
1914, p. 162). 

In view of our conclusion in respect to the lack of 
proof of damage it is unnecessary to express an opinion 
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upon propositions (1) and (2) raised by defendant’s 
counsel. - 

The complaint must be dismissed, and it will be so 
ordered. 





ORDER. 
It is ordered, That the. complaint in this proceed- 
ing be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT RATES 

FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 205, 342, 343, 

344, 349, 350 AND 352 (32 I. C. C., 611-658) 

COMMODITY RATES TO PACIFIC COAST TERMINALS 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 

IN THE MATTER OF APPLICATIONS FOR RE- 
LIEF FROM THE PROVISIONS OF THE FOURTH 
SECTION OF THE ACT TO REGULATE COM- 
MERCE, AS AMENDED JUNE 18, 1910, WITH RE- 
SPECT TO COMMODITY RATES FROM EASTERN 
DEFINED TERRITORIES TO PACIFIC COAST TER- 
MINALS AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


Submitted Nov. 23, 1914. Decided Jan, 29, 1915. 


1. Carriers authorized to establish certain carload commodity 
rates from Missouri River territory to Pacific coast termi- 
nals lower than to intermediate points, provided the rates 
contemporaneously applicable on like traffic to intermediate 
points do not exceed 75c per 100 pounds. 

. Carriers authorized to establish certain carload commodity 
rates from points in zones 2, 3 and 4 to Pacific coast termi- 
nals lower than to intermediate points, provided the rates 
from Missouri River territory to intermediate points are 
not exceeded by more than 1ldc, 25c and 35c per 100 pounds 
from points in zones 2, 3 and 4 respectively. 

3. Carriers authorized to establish certain less-than-carload 
commodity rates from Missouri River territory to Pacific 
coast terminals lower than to intermediate points, provided 
the rates contemporaneously applicable on like traffic to 
intermediate points do not exceed $1.50 per 100 pounds on 
articles classified as first or second class and $1.25 per 100 
pounds on articles classified as third or lower class in western 
classification. 

4. Carriers authorized to establish certain less-than-carload 
commodity rates from points in zones 2, 3 and 4 to Pacific 
coast terminals lower than to intermediate points provided 
the rates to intermediate points do not exceed the rates 
contemporaneously applicable from the Missouri River ter- 
ritory to the same points by more than 25, 40 and 55 cents 

per 100 pounds from points in zones 2, 3 and 4 respectively. 

. Suggestion made that carriers readjust rates to back-haul 
points by either adding to the full terminal rates something 
less than the full locals from terminals to destination, or by 
the publication of basing rates to the terminals less than 
the terminal rates to be used in connection with local rates 
— the terminals in determining rates to intermediate 
points. 


Charles Donnelly for Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
H. A. Scandrett for Union Pacific system. 


T. J. Norton for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. 

Fred H. Wood for Southern Pacific system. 

Allan P. Matthew for Western Pacific Railway Co. 

H. F. Bartine for railroad commission of Nevada. 

F. A. Jones and W. P. Geary for Arizona corporation 
commission. 

Oscar L. Owen for state corporation commission of 
New Mexico. 

Ross Beason for Traffic Bureau of Utah. 

J. A. Blomquist for public utilities commission of 
the state of Idaho. 

A. E. Helm for public utilities commission of the 
state of Kansas. 

U. G. Powell for Nebraska state railway commission. 

J. F. Shaughnessy for railroad commission of Mon- 
tana. 

F. P. Gregson for associated jobbers of Los Angeles. 

Byron Waters for freight bureau of interior counties 
of southern California. 

Seth Mann for San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
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G. J. Bradley for Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Sacramento. 

J. C. Lincoln for Merchants’ Association of New York 
City. . 

Ira B. Mills for railroad and warehouse commission 
of Minnesota. 

E. J. MceVann for Commercial Club of Omaha. 

J. B. Campbell for Spokane Merchants’ Association 
and Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 

Davis, Kellogg & Severance for Minneapolis Civic & 
Commercial Association and St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce. : 

Frank M. Hill for Fresno Traffic Association. 

C. E. Childe for Traffic Bureau of Sioux City Com- 
mercial Club. 

R. D. Sangster for Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

H. G. Krake for Commercial Club of St. Joseph, Mo. 

A. F. Versen for Business Men’s League of St. Louis. 

Harry T. Burns for Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. of St. 
Louis. 

H. C. Barlow for Chicago Association of Commerce. 

J. H. Henderson for Iowa board of railroad com- 
missioners. F 

Martin Van Persyn for Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange 
of Chicago. 

R. L. Hearon for Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

W. D. Hurlbut for Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

J. M. Belleville for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

A. E. Singleton for Portsmouth Steel Co. of Ports- 
mouth, O. 

Carl F. Rowe for Marshall-Wells Hardware Co. of 
Duluth. 

B. H. O’Meara for Douglas Co. of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

F. B. Montgomery for International Harvester Co. of 
America. 

J. Keavy for Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

O. Van Brunt for Simmons Hardware Co. of St. Louis. 

W. S. Crilly for Hargadine-McKittrick Dry Goods Co. 
of St. Louis. 

Colin C. H. Fyffe for Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Supplemental Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The various transcontinental carriers, through their 
agent, R. H. Countiss, filed with the Commission prior to 
Feb. 17, 1911, certain applications for relief from the 
provisions of the fourth section as to rates on commodi- 
ties from eastern defined territories to Pacific coast ter- 
minals and intermediate points. These applications sought 
authority to continue the then current practice of these 
carriers of making commodity rates to the Pacific coast 
lower than to intermediate points. Hearings were held 
‘at Washington in March and April, 1911, at which the car- 
riers presented testimony and argument in support of 
‘their requests for relief. The relief sought was opposed 
by representatives of the shipping interests of the inter- 
mediate territory in some of the states traversed by 
these transcontinental lines. The testimony was to a 
large extent general in character. The carriers squght 
to show that all the commodity rates from all of the 
territory of origin involved were influenced by the com- 
petition of water-and-rail carriers operating from the east 
coast of the United States by water to the Isthmus of 
‘Tehuantepec, by rail across the isthmus, and thence by 
water to the Pacific coast. The testimony did not estab- 
lish whether or not the rates upon some of these com- 
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modities were influenced. by water competition to a 
greater degree than those upon others; and the reports 
of the Commission, 21 I. C. C., 329 and 400, dealt with 
the subject as a whole. For the purpose of disposing of 
these applications the Commission divided the United 
States into five zones, as follows: 


(The transcontinental groups hereinafter described are as 
specified in tariff of R. H. Countiss, agent, I. C. C. No, 929.) 

Zone No. 1 comprises all that portion of the United States 
lying west of a line called line No. 1, which extends in a gen- 
eral southerly direction from a point immediately east of Grand 
Portage, Minn.; thence southwesterly, along the northwestern 
shore of Lake Superior, to a point immediately east of Superior, 
Wis.; thence southerly, along the eastern boundary of trans- 
continental group F, to the intersection of the Arkansas and 
Oklahoma state line; thence along the west side of the Kansas 
City Southern Ry. to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Zone No. 2 embraces all territory in the United States lying 
east of line No. 1 and west of a line called No. 2, which begins 
at the international boundary between the United States and 
Canada, immediately west of Cockburn Island, in Lake Huron; 
passes westerly through the Straits of Mackinaw; southerly, 
through Lake Michigan to its southern boundary; follows the 
west boundary of transcontinental group C to Paducah; Ky.; 
thence follows the east side of the Illinois Central R. R. to the 
southern boundary of transcontinental group C, thence follows 
the east boundary of group C to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Zone No. 3 embraces all territory in the United States lying 
east of line No. 2 and north of the south boundary of trans- 
continental group C and west of line No. 3, which is the Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh line from Buffalo, N. Y., to Wheeling, W. Va.; 
thence follows the Ohio River to Huntington, W. Va. 

Zone No. 4 embraces all territory in the United States east 


of line No. 3 and north of the south boundary of transconti- 
nental group C. 


Zone No. 5 embraces all territory south and east of trans- 
continental group C, 


The order denied the carriers authority to continue 
lower commodity rates from points in zone 1 to the 
Pacific coast than to intermediate points, but authorized 
the maintenance of higher rates to the intermediate 
points than to the coast on traffic originating in zones 
2, 3 and 4 by 7, 15 and 25 per cent, respectively. 

Appeal was taken to the Commerce Court from the 
decision of the Commission, and on Nov. 9, 1911, that 
court set aside the order of the Commission, A., T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. vs. U. S., 191 Fed., 856. Upon appeal from 
this decision to the Supreme Court of the United States 
a decision reversing the decision of the Commerce Court 
was announced on June 22, 1914, Intermountain Rate 
cases, 234 U. S., 476. In July, 1914, the transcontinental 
carriers, through R. H. Countiss, their agent, filed with 
the Commission a petition asking— 

1. That the effective date of Fourth Section Order 
No. 124, of June 2, 1911, be extended until Oct. 1, 1914, 
in order to enable carriers to publish, file and make effec- 
tive rates to conform with the requirements of the order, 
except on commodities shown in a list attached to the 
application and designated as schedule C, and that as 
to rates on those commodities the effective date of the 
order be extended until Jan. 1, 1915. 

2. To modify the order so that the zone boundary 
lines provided therein will conform to the territorial 
boundary lines approved by the Commission after hear- 
ing and investigation in Transcontinental Rates From 
Group F, 28 I. C. C., 1, and now published in the west- 
bound transcontinental tariffs, such modification being 
necessary to permit the uniform application of , rates 
from eastern points of origin to Pacific coast terminals 
and intermediate points. 

3. To grant the interested carriers a hearing con- 
cerning the rates on the commodities enumerated in 
Schedule C, it being the purpose of the various carriers 
to show that as to these rates the conditions justify a 
greater degree of relief than is afforded under the origi- 
“nal order. 

Responsive to this petition the Commission extended 
to Oct. 1, 1914, the effective date of its order, except as 
to the rates on commodities listed under schedule C, and 
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extended the effective date of the order as to such rates 
until Jan. 1, 1915. 

The description of the east boundary of zone 1 was 
modified by orders of the Commission of July 10 and 
Sept. 28, 1914, to read as follows: 


(a) On traffic to the California terminals the east boundary 
of zone No. 1 begins at the intersection of the north boundary 
of the state of Minnesota with the northwestern shore of Lake 
Superior; thence northwesterly along the shore of Lake Superior 
to a point immediately west of Duluth, Minn.; thence following 
the west boundary of transcontinental group D, as shown in 
transcontinental tariff No. 1M, of R. H. Countiss, agent, I. C. C. 
No. 952, to its intersection with the northern boundary of trans- 
continental group E; thence following the east boundary of 
group HB to a point at or near Norwood, Minn.; thence follow- 
ing an imaginary line through Hutchinson, Minn., to Wilmar, 
Minn.; thence via the line of the Great Northern Ry. through 
Benson, Morris, Herman, Yarmouth and Moorhead, Minn.; 
thence along the line of the Great Northern Ry. to Fargo, N. 
D.; thence to Yarmouth, Minn.; thence to Newton, N. D.; thence 
via the line of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. to Oakes, N. 
D.; thence via the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
to Monango, N. D.; thence via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. to Edgeley, N. D.; thence via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. to Monango; thence via the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. to Wishek, N. D.; thence via an 
imaginary line through Linton, N. D., Mobridge and Gettysburg, 
S. D.; thence via the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. to Pierre, 
S. D.; thence following the north bank of the Missouri River 
to its intersection with the west boundary of transcontinental 
group F; thence following the west boundary of group F to 
the southeast corner of the state of Kansas; thence along the 
west boundary of the state of Missouri to the northwest corner 
of the state of Arkansas; thence along the west side of the 

~Kansas City Southern Ry. to the Gulf of Mexico. 

(b) On traffic to the north Pacific terminals the east boun- 
dary of zone No. 1 begins at the intersection of the north 
boundary of the state of Minnesota with the northwest shore 
of Lake Superior; thence follows the northwest shore of Lake 
Superior to a point immediately east of Superior, Wis.; thence 
follows the east boundary of transcontinental group F, as 
described in transcontinental tariff 4K of R. H. Countiss, agent 
(I. C. C. No. 984), to Asbury, Mo.; thence along the west boun- 
dary of the state of Missouri to the northeast corner of the 
state of Oklahoma; thence along the north boundary of Okla- 
homa and the east boundary of the state of New Mexico to the 
southeast corner of New Mexico; thence westerly along the 
south boundary of New Mexico to El Paso, Tex. 


A hearing was held at Chicago beginning on Oct. 6, 
1914. Briefs have been filed, arguments heard, and the 
case now stands for disposal. 


The commodities named in schedule C, the rates now 
applicable, and the rates which the, carriers petition to 
establish to California terminals are shown in the ap- 
pendix to this report. 


The proposed rates to the north Pacific coast on these 
items are usually but not invariably the same as to the 
California terminals. 


It was asserted by the petitioners: 
1. That the commodities named originate in large 
volume on the Atlantic seaboard. 


2. That these commodities are adapted to water 
transportation, and in fact move in considerable quan- 
tities from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast by 
water. 


3. That the rates made by the water carriers on 
these commodities are extremely low and necessitate 
correspondingly low rates by the rail carriers from east- 
ern seaboard territory. 

4. That the low rates so imposed from the eastern 
seaboard to the Pacific coast necessitate correspondingly 
low rates from the, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Missouri River territories (a) in order to permit 
the rail movement of traffic from these points to the 
Pacific coast in competition with the same or similar 
commodities moving from the Atlantic seaboard; (b) in 
order to comply with the requirement of the fourth sec- 
tion which prohibits carriers from making a _ greater 
charge from intermediate points than from more distant 
points, the more distant points in this case being located 
at or near the Atlantic seaboard. 
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5. - That since the opening of the Panama Canal the 
water carriers have materially reduced their rates, short- 
ened the time for transportation, increased the frequency 
of their sailings, and materially added both to their ton- 
nage capacity and to the actual tonnage obtained. 


The shipping interests of the intermountain territory 
oppose the application for further relief, some upon the 
ground that the relief afforded by Fourth Section Order 
No. 124-is sufficient; others upon the ground that the 
carriers have not proposed any new basis of rates to the 
intermediate points, the present rates to which they 
allege to be unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 


The application is supported by shipping interests in 
Chicago, Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis and the 
Missouri River cities, upon the ground that if further 
relief be not afforded to the carriers upon this traffic 
the present policy of the carriers of maintaining rates 
from intermediate territory to the Pacific coast no higher 
than from the Atlantic seaboard will be defeated and the 
business built up by these interior shipping interests with 
purchasers upon the Pacific coast will be diverted to 
the advantage of industries near the Atlantic seaboard. 
The list of commodities concerning which additional re- 
lief is sought should be examined in the light of the 
testimony furnished at this hearing to ascertain whether 
or not the averments made have been supported by com- 
petent proof. It may be remarked at the outset that 
the request has been withdrawn with respect to 27 of 
the items which have been transferred to schedules A 
or B and on which rates are published in accordance with 
the original order. 

Of the commpdities shown in schedule C, 961,768 tons 
moved from transcontinental territories A and B to the 
Pacific coast during the calendar year 1913. Of this 
422,359 tons, or approximately 44 per cent, moved by 
water, and 539,409 tons, or 56 per cent, by rail. The 
record does not show the total tonnage moving from 
all territories to the Pacific coast for that year. It 
was shown in the former hearings that in 1906 the 
total tonnage moving from all territories by rail to the 
Pacific coast was approximately 2,500,000 tons. The 961,- 
000 tons of schedule C commodities moving from territory 
along or contiguous to the Atlantic seaboard constitutes 
a large percentage of the business to the Pacific coast. 
There are a few of these commodities which either do 
not originate in any considerable volume on the Atlantic 
seaboard or do not appear to move by water to any great 
extent. Such commodities are covered by items 1695-A, 
window glass; 3650, rice; 3845, saws; 3860, saw plates; 
4095, stacker ladders, etc. These five items should be 
transferred to other schedules and rates should be pub- 
lished thereon in accordance with the original order. 
In respect to all the commodities in schedule C, except 
those which we have noted, the carriers have shown 
that a heavy tonnage is moving from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Pacific coast, and in large part by water. 

In connection with the third allegation, that the 
rates by water on these articles from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Pacific coast have been extremely low and 
have necessitated correspondingly low rates by rail, we 
show below the rates by rail and by water on certain 
representative articles in’ this schedule, the rates pub- 
lished by the water lines prior to and subsequent to the 
opening of the Panama Canal, and the proposed rates 
of the rail lines, and also the tonnage by sea and by rail 
for the year 1913, from transcontinental territories A 
and B: 
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Quoted by 
sea routes 
Sept. 5, 1914. 
CL. . 16 


Quoted sea rate 

prier to open- 
; ing of canal. 
Commodity. Ly Co he GC. de 
Canned goods 85 55-60 
Boiler compound 90 60 
Cotton-factory sweepings. 100 75 

Earthen and stone ware.. 100 


Telephone line material... 
Hardware and tools....... 


Iron and steel articles.... 
Ink 

Crowbars, chains, etc..... 
Liquors 


Paper, articles of 
Pickles 

Soap 

Twine and cordage 
Wire, insulated 
Wire fencing 

Coal 


* The 55-cent rate will not apply from Atlantic seaboard. 


The articles selected, with the exception of coal, are 
fairly representative, and include about one-half of the 
tonnage of these schedule C commodities moving from 
territories A and B to the Pacific coast. It will be noted 
that in nearly every instance the proposed rail rate is 
materially higher than the corresponding ocean rate. In 
some instances the difference has been so great as to 
turn a large percentage of the traffic to the boat lines. 
This is particularly true in the case of canned goods, 
cotton-factory sweepings, hardware and tools, hemp, 
liquors, oilcloth, linoleum, etc., paint, twine and cordage. 
It may be regarded as established that the rates which 
the rail lines have maintained on the schedule C items 
from territories A and B could not have been materially 
higher than they have been if these lines were to retain 
any considerable percentage of.the traffic. 

We will next consider the allegation of the carriers 
that the low rates necessitated from Atlantic seaboard 
territory to the Pacific coast cannot be exceeded from 
Pittsburgh, Chicago or the Missouri River territories, (1) 
because these territories are intermediate, (2) because 
traffic will not move therefrom to the Pacific coast except 
on rates approximately equal to the rates made from 
the Atlantic seaboard. That provision of the fourth 
section of the act which permits the carriers by applica- 
tion to seek relief from its requirements presupposes 
a condition that will lead the carriers to seek such relief. 
No such condition here exists. The carriers are not 
asking authority to make lower rates from the Atlantic 
seaboard than from intermediate points for the very 
obvious reason that were the rates so adjusted the Pa- 
cific coast would soon be supplying itself from the At- 
lantic seaboard with many of the articles which are at 
present shipped from the interior territory. By main- 
taining higher rates from the intermediate territory than 
from the Atlantic seaboard the railroads could con- 
centrate, a large part of the business on the Atlantic 
seaboard in territory contiguous to the sea. The carriers 
have therefore asked for no such relief. Can it be said 
that their rates should be so made, and that they should 
be asking for such authority? What interest would be 
served by lower rates from the eastern seaboard to the 
Pacific coast than from Chicago? Clearly not the car- 
riers’ interests. Any such adjustment of rates would be 
altogether adverse to the interests of the carriers and 


would almost inevitably result in their hauling much- 


freight from the seaboard to the Pacific coast which 
they now haul from intermediate points such as Chicago, 
a shorter distance, at a less expense. The same policy 
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Tonnage from terri- 
tories A and B dur- 
ing year 1913. 
Sea. 
10,713 
200 
1,457 
737 


646 
217 
14,888 
541 


Pres- Pro- 
ent rail rate. posed rail rate. 
Za Cee ee dam 


499 
120,069 
1,128 
6,164 
357 


5,802 
116,819 


would result also in serious injury to many of the in- 
dustries located at interior points which have, under 
equal rates, built up a large and profitable business on 
the Pacific coast. Many articles are produced and manu- 
factured both in the interior and on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Only a certain quantity of these manufactured 
articles can at present be consumed on the Pacific coast. 
Any rate adjustment that tends to stimulate the move- 
ment of these articles from the Atlantic seaboard will 
to the same extent decrease the movement from Chicago 
and other intermediate points. The principal beneficiaries 
of such an adjustment of rates would be the shippers 
on or near the Atlantic seaboard to whom would be 


- given a monoply of many articles in the markets of the 


Pacific coast. It is clear that the carriers’ interest, and 
the interests of the major part of the public served, lie 
in the direction of the maintenance of rates from the in- 
termediate points no higher than from the Atlantic coast. 
The intent of the fourth section and the aim of the 
Commission in enforcing its provisions is to reduce dis- 
criminations, not to augment them. Discriminations of 
vast importance against intermediate points of origin 
would be created by the establishment of lower rates 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast than 
from intermediate points. 

Fourth Section Order No, 124 recognized the exist- 
ence of a wide blanket of rates as to points of origin ex- 
tending from the Missouri River to the Atlantic Ocean on 
traffic to the Pacific coast, while it did not provide for such 
blanketing of rates to points in the intermediate terri- 
tory. The order has the effect of bringing about lower 
rates to this territory from the Missouri River and Chi- 
cago than from Pittsburgh and the Atlantic seaboard. The 
intermediate territory of destination affected, however, is 
in the main remote from the Pacific coast and uninfluenced 
by rates to the coast, and no reason appears why the rates 
to this territory should not increase with distance as the 
original order contemplates. New York cannot justly 
claim that because Chicago is given the same rate as New 

_York to the Pacific coast New York should be given the 
same rate as Chicago to the intermediate points. The 
claim that New York should be permitted to land freight at 
Salt Lake City, Reno, or Phoenix at the same rate as Chi- 
cago is no more justified than the claim that New York 
should be permitted to land freight at Omaha, Kansas 
City or Minneapolis at the same rate as Chicago. 

Upon the whole record we are of the opinion that 
these carriers are justified in the maintenance of a blan- 
ket as to points of origin on rates to the Pacific coast, 
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and that this practice carries with it no necessity or obliga- 
tion of blanketing the same territory of origin in estab- 
lishing rates to intermediate points. 

This intermountain territory should be distinguished 
from that territory lying along the Pacific coast, ap- 
proximately 200 miles in width, to, which rates from the 
East have been or may be arrived at by adding to the 
terminal rates either local rates or arbitraries propor- 
tional thereto from the terminals to the destinations. To 
many points in this coast territory the same rate will 
apply from all points east of and including the Missouri 
River, but such rate will exceed the coast terminal rate 
by the local or arbitrary charge from the terminal to 
the destination. 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal the water car- 
riers have materially reduced their rates, shortened the 
time of transportation, increased the frequency of sail- 
ings, added to their tonnage capacity, and greatly added 
to the tonnage secured of this coast-to-coast freight. The 
table of 24 representative commodities hereinbefore shown 
supports in part this showing of reduced rates. These 
rates appearing in the table are as of September 5, 1914. 
At the hearing on October 6 it was shown that the rates 
on many commodities had been further reduced since 
September 5. Among such commodities were canned corn, 
from 50 to 45 cents; canned meats, from 50 to 45 cents; 
cotton-factory sweepings, from 75 to 65 cents; towels and 
toweling, from $1 to 60 certs; cotton drills, from $1 to 
60 cents; certain hardware items, from $1 to 80 or 85 
cents; pulleys, from $1 to 90 cents; rail and track ma- 
terial, from 55 to 50 cents; sledges, wedges and mauls, 
from 60 to 45 or 50 cents; canvas hose, less than carload, 
$1.20 to $1 or $1.05; canvas hose, carload, from 85 to 75 
or 80 cents; balls, rough forged, 40 to 30 cents; butts and 
hinges, less than carload, from 90 to 70 cents; butts and 
hinges, carload, from 60 to 50 cents; castings, carload, 
from 80 to 30 cents; various hardware items, from 40 to 
30 cents; cast iron pipe from 40 to 35 cents; turnbuckles, 
from 40 to 30 cents; wrapping paper, carload, from 60 to 45 
or 50 cents; stamped ware, less than carload, from $1.25 to 
$1; stamped ware, carload, from $1 to 80 cents; tin, pig and 
slab, carload, from 50 to 30 cents; wire fencing, from 40 
to 30 cents. 

It was shown that there are in service between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts 49 ships, with a tonnage ca- 
pacity of over 380,000 tons, as appears by the following 
table: 
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month of September, the first full month after the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, the tonnage from the Atlantic 
coast to the American Pacific coast ports was 77,915 tons. 
While the movement by the Panama route for a month may 
not be a reliable index as to what may be expected as the 
result of a year’s operation, it is indicative of a greatly 
increased activity on the part of the water carriers. The 
testimony shows also a reaching out by these water car- 
riers to territory from which heretofore they have drawn 
but little, if any, traffic and the movement by water of 
various commodities that heretofore have moved almost 
exclusively by rail. Prominent instances of these are the 
following: A shipment of 32 cars of cast-iron pipe from 
Birmingham, Ala., by rail to New Orleans, thence by water 
to the Pacific coast; a shipment of paper bags from Sandy 
Hill, N. Y., via New York and ocean; shipments of catsup 
from Rochester, N. Y., via New York and ocean; 140 
ears of structural iron originating in various parts of 
Pennsylvania; 50 cars of wire fencing from various points 
in Pennsylvania; 1,200 tons of rails from Lorain, Ohio; 
653 pieces of wrought-iron pipe from Wheeling, W. Va.; 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons of wrought-iron pipe from 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

It is evident from the whole record that, whatever 
may have been the degree of competition in the past be- . 
tween the rail carriers and the water carriers as to the 
rates on these articles concerning which additional relief 
is now sought, we are witnessing the beginning of a new 
era in transportation between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific coasts. To secure any considerable percentage of this 
coast-to-coast traffic rates on many commodities must be 
established by the rail lines materially lower than those 
now existing. 

It has been suggested that the construction of the 
Panama Canal by the government of the United States 
is indicative of,a governmental policy to secure all of 
this coast-to-coast business for the water lines, and that 
no adjustment of rates by the rail lines should be permit- 
ted which will take away traffic from the ocean carriers 
which normally might be carried by them. This sugges- 
tion, however, loses force under the consideration that 
the Panama Canal is but one of the agencies of transpor- 
tation that the government of the United States has fos- 
tered between the Atlantic coast and the Pacific. The 
government has from the beginning of railroad construc- 
tion in the United States encouraged their construction 
and operation by private capital and enterprise. Some of 


SUMMARY OF SERVICE VIA WATER LINES BETWEEN ATLANTIC AND <7 PORTS AND PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
SINCE OPENING OF PANAMA CAN 


Steamship line. 


American Hawaiian S. S. Co., from New York to San 26 
Diego, Los Angeles harbor, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, 


Luckenbach S. S. Co., from New York and Philadelphia,* 8 
to Los Angeles harbor, San Francisco; cargo for North 
eo coast es transhipped at San Francisco. 

W. R. Grace (Atlantic & Pacific S. S. Co.), from 4 
7 a ¢, Los Angeles harbor, San Francisco Puget 

‘ound. 

Emery S. S. Co. (Boston & Atlantic S. S. Co.), from Bos- 
ton to Los Angeles harbor, San Francisco. 

Swayne & Hoyt, from New York to Los Angeles harbor, 
San Francisco. 

Sudden & Christianson, form New York to Los Angeles 
harbor, San Francisco. 


*Effective Oct. 8. 


to 


a w 


It was shown that the total tonnage moving by water 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast and to the Ha- 
waiian Islands for the year 1911 was 397,974 tons; 
for 1913, 434,115 tons; 


for 


1912, 451,582 tons; while for the 


Time in 
transit 
Total Frequency to San 
Vessels. capacity. of sailings. Francisco. Remarks. 
Tons. Days. Days. 
260,000 5 23 Have declared intention to make 
Gulf ports, eastbound, and 
Charleston, S. C., westbound, 
soon. 
40,500 10 27 Will make Gulf ports early in 
October, both directions. 
30,000- 15-20 20 
40,000 
17,000 35-40 27 
15,000 30 23 
27,000 15 24 Announce will make Gulf ports, 


including Mobile, New Orleans 
and Galveston. 








these transcontinental lines would not have been built 
had it not been for the liberality the government extended 
to them at the time of their construction. As we view it, 
the Panama Canal is to be one of the agencies of trans- 
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portation between the East and the West, but not neces- 
sarily the sole carrier of the coast-to-coast business. If 
the railroads are able to make such rates from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard to the Pacific coast as will hold to their lines 
some portion of this traffic with profit to themselves, they 
should be permitted so to do. The acceptance of this 
traffic will add something to their net revenues, and to 
that extent decrease, and not increase, the burden that 
must be borne by other traffic. It will also give the ship- 
pers at the coast points the benefits of an additional and 
a competitive service. 


Few, if any, of these intervening interests are really 
opposing the petition of these carriers for relief. The in- 
termountain territory, however, is earnestly protesting 
against the request of the carriers for relief as to the coast 
rates without adequate provision at the same time for fair, 
just and reasonable rates to intermediate intermountain 
points. 

We are of the opinion that these carriers should be 
permitted to compete for this long-distance. traffic so long 
as it may be secured at rates which clearly cover the out- 
of-pocket cost. The lowest proposed rate from Atlantic 
seaboard territory is 65 cents per 100 pounds, applicable 
on cast and wrought iron pipe in carloads of 40,000 pounds. 
This gives a per car earning of $260, and upon a basis 
of a 3,200-mile haul yields a car-mile revenue of 8.1 cents 
and a ton-mile revenue of 4.05 mills. Since the average 
ton-mile revenue of these carriers is approximately 9 mills 
on freight traffic, it is probable that a rate which produces 
45 per cent as much as the average pays more than the out- 
of-pocket cost and therefore does not impose a burden upon 
other traffic. None of the rates proposed appear, there- 
fore, to be open to the charge that they pay less than the 
out-of-pocket cost. Many of them are low as applied to 
the total haul from the Atlantic seaboard, but they are 
not for that reason low as applied to the haul from the 
Missouri River. Omaha is nearly 1,500 miles west of New 
York City, and it is urged that rates that yield some profit 
over a haul of 3,200 miles must yield a good profit when 
the traffic is hauled but 1,800 or 1,900 miles. The Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific line from Omaha to San Fran- 
cisco is 1,786 miles in length. The line of the Santa Fe 
from Kansas City to Los Angeles is 1,809 miles; the North- 
ern Pacific line from St. Paul to Seattle is 1,911 miles. 
The average haul from the Missouri River territory to the 
Pacific coast is approximately 1,850 miles. The rate of 65 
cents on iron pipe in carloads of 40,000 pounds yields a 
revenue for this haul of 14 cents per car-mile and a ton- 
mile revenue of 7 mills. The lowest rate proposed from 
the Missouri River to the coast is 42 cents per 100 pounds 
on coal in carloads, carload minimum 60,000 pounds. This 
rate, applied to a haul of 1,850 miles, yields a car-mile 
revenue of 13.6 cents and a ton-mile revenue of 4.5 mills. 


Another relatively low rate from the Missouri River to 
the coast is that on pig iron, in carloads of 80,000 pounds, 
of 45 cents per 100 pounds. On a haul of 1,850 miles this 
affords a car-mile revenue of 19 cents and a ton-mile rev- 
enue of 4.85 mills. Examination of the list of commodities 
and the proposed rates shows one item, coal, on which a 
rate of 42 cents is in effect; one item, pig iron, on which 
a rate of 45 cents is proposed; nineteen items on which a 
55-cent rate is proposed; three items on which a 60-cent 
rate is proposed; six items on which a 65-cent rate is pro- 
posed; and one item on which a 70-cent rate is proposed. 
The most important of these items are those on which a 
rate of 55 cents is proposed. On fourteen of these items 
the rate is based on a carload minimum of 80,000 pounds, 
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and of the other five items two are based on a carload 
minimum of 60,000 pounds, one on a minimum of 50,000 
pounds, and two on a minimum of 40,000 pounds. The 55- 
cent rate and 80,000-pound minimum yield a loaded car- 
mile revenue of 23.7 cents and a ton-mile revenue of 5.9 
mills for a haul of 1,850 miles, while the 40,000-pound 
minimum yields a car-mile revenue of 11.8 cents and a 
ton-mile revenue of 5.9 mills. The following table shows 
the average receipts per loaded car-mile and per ton-mile 
on some of these western lines for the years ended June 
30, 1913 and 1914. The figures are compiled from the 
annual reports of the carriers named to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 


Average receipts. 
Per ton- Per loaded 

mile. car-mile. 

Cents. Cents. 


0.839 16.560 
.854 16.763 


765 17.617 
794 17.818 


*.793 13.304 
.808 13.334 


Name of road. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co.— 
191 y 


21.089 
$20.79 


20.526 
§20.29 


16.015 
16.324 


13.662 
‘78 14.331 
*Based on figures which include returns of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Puget Sound Railway Company for the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1912, at which time the railway property, franchise, 
and equipment was sold to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
a ene 
7B on figures which include | os. 000 freight revenue 
and 4, $82, to7 ton-miles by ferry steam 
Based on figures which include $792, 000 freight revenue 
from ferry steamers. 
{Based on figures which include ee 079.79 freight revenue 
and 3,858,983 ton-miles by ferry steamer. 
§Based on figures which include $634, 079.79 freight .revenue 
from ferry steamers. 


This shows a per ton-mile average of approximately 9 


“ mills. 


The two main territories of destination involved are 
described as follows: (1) All that territory lying along 
these main trunk lines to which rates are made or will 
be made by combination on the coast terminals. This may 
be called the back-haul territory. (2) Territory lying east 
of that just described. Shippers in this latter territory 
justly claim a right to reasonable rates as measured by 
the usual standards by which the reasonableness of rates 
may be tested. The 55-cent rate and carload minimum of 
80,000 pounds yield a higher car-mile revenue and a much 
lower ton-mile revenue than the average returns of any 
of these lines. Their average load per car varies from 
16 tons on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to 23 tons 
on the Great Northern. These heavy cars of 80,000 pounds 
minimum carry at least double the average load on these 
Systems. Having in mind all that has been shown in the 
record respecting the circumstances under which this 
traffic is carried, we are of the opinion that these 55-cent 
rates and other carload rates yielding a less revenue than 
8 mills per ton-mile for the haul from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific coast may be considered as relatively low. 
This, however, should not apply to coal or pig iron. We 
believe that on these commodities the rate should not 
be considered unduly low for this haul unless yielding a 
revenue of less than 5 mills per ton-mile. A revenue of 
8 mills per ton-mile for a haul of 1,850 miles corresponds 
with a rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds. 

No relief will be given as to rates from the Missouri 
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River to the Pacific coast which are 75 cents or more per 
100 pounds. Upon commodities in this list, other than 
coal and pig iron, which move to the terminals on rates of 
less than 75 cents per 100 pounds, the rates to the sec- 
ond territory above described should be graded with dis- 
tance, reaching a maximum near the point where the ter- 
minal rate added to the local or proportional rate back 
meets the rate of 75 cents. Relief from the long-and-short 
haul rule of the fourth section as to rates from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific coast terminals will be afforded 
upon the following commodities in this list: Item 485, 
chloride of calcium; 2030%4, various iron and steel arti- 
cles; 2065, 2335, 2340, various iron and steel articles; 
2075-A, billets, blooms, ingots, etc.; 2110, bolts, nuts, wash- 
ers, etc.; 2250-C and 2245-C, nails and spikes, etc.; 2260-A, 
pipe fittings and connections; 2265, cast-iron pipe and con- 
nections; 2270-A, wrought-iron pipe; (new number), pipe, 
cast iron and cast-iron connections for same, minimum 
weight 80,000 pounds; (new number), wrought-iron pipe, 
minimum weight 80,000 pounds; 2080 and 2085, iron and 
steel articles; 2115, 2370-B, 2430-B, box straps, shingle 
bands, bailing ties; 2375, shoes—horse, mule and oxen; 
2445, tubing, open seam, n. o. s.; 3325, strawboard, n. o. 
s.; 3960, ship and boat spikes; 4045-A, soda ash; 4375-A, 
tin and terne plate; 4780-B, wire and wire goods; 4795-D, 
wire, iron, plain, galvanized, etc.; 4825, wire rods; 4885, 
zine (spelter); 1340, steel rails; 1341, rail fastenings. 

If, however, the rate from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Coast ports upon any commodity covered by the 
above-described items is hereafter increased so as to equal 
or exceed 75 cents per 100 pounds, such rate must be 
carried as a maximum to intermediate points. Upon all 
other schedule C commodities the rates made from Missouri 
River territory to the Pacific coast terminals should not 
be exceeded at intermediate points. 

We are not unmindful of the showing made by the 
Nevada Railroad Commission that the divisions accruing 
to the Southern Pacific west of Ogden on traffic to Nevada 
points are arrived at by adding to that company’s propor- 
tion of the through rate to the coast whatever amount 
the rate to the Nevada point may exceed the through rate 
and the contention that these divisions, considered as 
proportional rates from Ogden, are excessive. All of this 
territory is entitled to the benefit of its location on a main 
line of railway of high traffic density and general efficiency. 
It cannot, however, be concluded that a rate is unreason- 
able solely because one of the carriers participating therein 
receives an apparently excessive division of that rate. 
The territory in Nevada, as well as that in Oregon, .Wash- 
ington, California and Arizona on the direct lines of these 
transcontinental carriers, must in this case be dealt with 
as a whole, and the Commission cannot here go further 
‘han to prescribe certain maximum rates to intermediate 
points upon traffic which moves to the terminals at lower 
rates, as a condition of acceptance of the relief granted 
from the long-and-short haul rule. The fact that rates 
to the terminals are unusually low does not justify the 
maintenance of rates to intermediate points that are un- 
reasonably high, but a lower rate to the terminal being 
fixed of necessity, rates to intermediate points, which are 
higher, do not necessarily unjustly discriminate against 
these points. 


Carload Commodity Rates from Points in Zones Nos. 2, 3 
and 4. 


Zone No. 2 is approximately 500 miles in width, ex- 
tending from the Missouri River to and including Chicago, 
Ill. Using as a base carload commodity rates from the 


Missouri River to points in the intermountain territory, 
the question before us is: By how much should these rates 
be exceeded from the eastern boundaries of these zones? 

In Railroad Commission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., 19 I. 
C. C., 238, the Commission established class rates from 
Omaha, Mississippi River, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh and New York to the western half of Nevada. The 
class rates from Chicago exceed the class rates from the 
Missouri River by the following, in cents per 100 pounds: 


oo UE Per oie eRe am Onms B 
Differentials ...... 40 34 26 17 14 17 14 11 10 9 


The class rates from Buffalo and Pittsburgh exceed 
the class rates from the, Missouri River by the following 
amounts: 

Class 1 2 226, £ 2 ee 


ee ee 


2 o o 
Differentials ...... 70 59 46 29 24 29 24 20 17 15 
The class rates from New York exceed the class rates 
from the Missouri River by: 


SNE cesaarJaaeses > ££ 2 4 4 4&4 2-H sS 
Differentials ...... 100 84 66°42 34 42 34 28 34 22 


These class rates have been in effect since May, 1910, 
and have not been the subject of complaint. 

From an examination of the list of commodities it 
appears that 90 per cent of the articles are rated in West- 
ern Classification as fourth or fifth class, in carloads, and 
more than 60 per cent are rated as fifth class, with a 
lower carload minimum than is here proposed. The dif- 
ferences by which the fifth-class rates from Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and New York exceed the rates from the Missouri 
River are 14, 24, and 34 cents, respectively, and the dif- 
ferences by which the fourth-class rates from Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and New York exceed the rates on the cor- 
responding class from the Missouri River are 17, 29 and 
42 cents, respectively. We are dealing here with a set 
of commodity rates materially lower than the rates on 
the classes to which these commodities belong, and the 
differentials to be applied from Chicago, Pittsburgh or 
New York should bear a reasonable relation to the rates 
from the Missouri River, having consideration for the 
additional and total hauls involved. 

We are of the opinion that the petitioners’ carload 
rates upon the commodities shown in schedule C, except 
those covered by the 27 items and the 5 items above re- 
ferred to, and which have been taken out of schedule C as 
per pages 616 and 617, infra, and with the further excep- 
tions of coal and pig iron, should be made from Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Atlantic seaboard territories to the inter- 
mountain points by adding to the rates on the same com- 
modities from the Missouri River to the same destina- 
tions differentials not exceeding 15 cents from Chicago, 
25 cents from Pittsburgh, and 35 cents from the Atlantic 
seaboard. The differential of 15 cents from Chicago over 
the Missouri River permits a ton-mile revenue of 6 
mills for the haul of 500 miles from Chicago to Missouri 
River; 25 cents from Pittsburgh over the Missouri River 
rate permits a ton-mile revenue of 5 mills for the haul of 
approximately 1,000 miles from Pittsburgh to the Missouri 
River; and 35 cents from the Atlantic seaboard over the 
Missouri River permits a ton-mile revenue of 4.66 mills 
for the haul of nearly 1,500 miles from New York to the 
Missouri River. These differentials correspond approx- 
imately with the fifth-class differentials and the rates ap- 
plied from points in zone 2 should increase from the west- 
ern to the eastern boundary of that zone, not exceeding 
at Mississippi River points the fifth-class differential of 
the Mississippi River over the Missouri River. “They 
should increase from the western toward the eastern bound- 
ary of zone 3, not exceeding at the Cincinnati and Detroit 
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points the amounts by which the fifth-class rates from 
these points exceed the Missouri River fifth-class rates. 

Analysis, item by item, of the carload rates on these 
articles now in effect and examination of the rates pro- 
posed to the terminals shows that the above method of 
establishing rates to intermediate points will result in 
lower rates thereto in the majority of instances than 
would have resulted under the percentages named in 
Fourth Section Order No. 124, using as a base the pres- 
ent terminal rates. 

Below are shown the present rates, in cents per 100 
pounds, to the terminals on six representative commodi- 
ties in this list that move in large volume to both the 
intermediate points and the Pacific coast ports. There 
are also shown the present rates on these items to Reno, 
Nev., the rates that will be applied to Reno under the 
above-described disposition, and the rates to Reno that 
would be applied under the percentages named in the 
original order, using as a base the present terminal rate. 


Canned 

goods 
Structural 
iron and steel, 
Bolts, nuts, 
washers, etc. 
Nails and 
spikes. 

Tron 

castings. 


Present rates to terminals 
from Missouri River, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and . 
New York 
Present rates 
from— 
Missouri River 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Proposed rates to Reno 
from— 
Missouri River 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Rates to Reno resulting 
from using present rates 
to terminals and apply- 
ing thereto the percent- 
ages used in Fourth 
Section Order No. 124, 
from— 
Missouri River 5 80 80 85 80 95 
Chicago 85.6 85.6 91 85.6 102 
Pittsburgh ' 92 92 98 92 109 
New York 106-112.5 100 100 106 100 119 


. Nearly 200,000 tons of these articles moved by rail 
from transcontinental territories A and B to Pacific coast 
ports during the year 1913. The revenue derived by the 
carriers from this movement was approximately 3,000,000. 
Under the proposed rates to the terminals the same vol- 
ume of traffic would earn not more than $2,500,000. The 
record does not show what volume of traffic moved to the 
intermediate territory. The articles above named, how- 
ever, are used in large volume at the intermediate points. 
The same tonnage moving to the terminals, if moved to 
intermediate points in Washington, Oregon, Nevada and 
Arizona, would yield the carriers under the present rates 
at least $4,600,000. Under the rates above authorized the 
revenue from such traffic would be approximately $4,000,- 
000. Under the assumption that the carriers availed 
themselves of the authority conveyed by Fourth Section 
Order No. 124, and at the same time reduced the rates to 
the terminals to the figures above named, the revenue 
from the same amount of traffic moving to the intermediate 
points would not exceed $2,900,000. Were the carriers 
required to observe the percentages named in the original 
order on these commodities they would be confronted with 
the alternative of either reducing the rates to intermedi- 
ate points to a level that would result in great reduc- 
tions in revenue, or continuing rates to the Pacific coast 
ports which are not low enough to allow the traffic to 
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move by the all-rail lines. In that event their choice would 
be governed by the relative attractiveness of the respective 
tonnages involved. The very great reductions in their 
revenue to intermediate points brought about by an at- 
tempt on their part to meet the water competitive rates 
at the terminals would in many instances cause their re- 
tirement from the terminal traffic and its total abandon- 
ment to the water carriers. Such a course of action would 
not benefit the intermediate points of destination in the 
least and would result in serious injury to many inter- 
mediate points of origin. 

Examination of the tariffs, Countiss’s I. C. C. Nos. 996 
and 997, effective Nov. 15, 1914, establishing commodity 
rates to the Pacific coast and intermediate points under the 
percentages authorized by the Commission in the original 
order, shows that the carload rates to the coast were in- 
creased on many commodities. These commodities on 
which the rates were increased include the following arti- 
cles: Agricultural implements, hay presses, beehives and 
honey section frames, slate backboards, buckwheat, cereals 
and cereal products, cotton linters, earthenware, china- 
ware, stoneware, majolica ware, etc.; animal and poultry 
foods; chairs, settees and stools; lawn mowers; tallow, in 
packages; bottles, flasks, glasses and jars, lantern and 
switch lamps. 

These increases in the coast rates, with consequent 
likelihood of loss in terminal traffic, were doubtless. made 
in order to more nearly preserve under the percentage 
system the level of the then current rates to intermediate 
territory. The relief afforded. from the fourth section 
should be sufficient in-each instance to permit the carriers 
to continue to compete for the terminal traffic so long as it 
may be secured at rates that are sufficient to yield a reve- 
nue in excess of operating cost. The maximum of public 
benefit from the fourth section will result from the enforce- 
ment of conditions that will tend to preserve and promote, 
and not to diminish or retard, competition. Looking at 
the country as a whole, but more especially at the great 
producing and consuming areas in the interior, it is believed 
that what is herein proposed will, best accomplish that end 
under prevailing conditions. ‘ 


Less-than-Carload Commodity Rates. 


There are about fifty items in this list on which less- 
than-carload commodity rates apply from all eastern de- 
fined territories to the Pacific coast. These less-than- 
carload rates vary from $1.75 to $1 per 100 pounds. WBighty- 
five per cent of the commodities move on rates of from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per 100 pounds. The table of rates quoted 
by the water lines from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pa- 
cific coast shows that the competition of these lines for 
the less-than-carload business has been and is likely to be 
just as sévere as is the competition on the carload rates. 
The substantial reductions proposed by the rail carriers 
on these less-than-carload items evidence the recognition 
on the part of the traffic managers of these railroads of 
the controlling nature of this competition. The following 
list of representative articles shows the present and pro- 
posed less-than-carload rates of the rail lines, and, so far 
as it could be obtained, the corresponding less-than-carload 


rates of the water lines: 
Proposed Water 


rail rate. 


Present 
Commodity. 

Hardware and tools $1.50 
Lawn mowers f 1.50 
Nails and spikes bs 1.00 
Liquors 
Turnbuckles 
Paint 


on 
° 


Stamped ware 

Iron tacks 

Wire fencing 
*Carload. 


eet pe ee et 
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We should first determine what, if any, relief should 
be afforded in the rates from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific coast on these commodities. We have afforded 
relief on all articles except coal and pig iron where the pro- 
posed carload rate from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
coast is less than 75 cents and denied relief where the 
rate is 75 cents or more. This less-than-carload list 
is more varied in character than is the carload list, and 
comprises many articles in all the first three classes and 
a few in the fourth class. The 75-cent rate used as a 
minimum on the carload commodities is approximately 60 
per cent of the rate on the class to which these commodi- 
ties belong. These carload rates, however, apply on very 
large carloads of from 60,000 to 80,000 pounds, while the 
carload minima to which the class rates usually apply are 
from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds. This being the case, a lower 
rate may properly apply on the higher carload minimum. 
These less-than-carload commodities, however, move under 
exactly similar circumstances as do the articles moving 
under class rates, and the rates from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific coast on these commodities are from 55 to 
80 per cent of the class rates on the same articles. The 
class rates on the first four classes from the Missouri River 
to the western part of Nevada and Arizona are, respec- 
tively, $2.50, $2.17, $1.85 and $1.58, while the commodity 
rates to the Pacific coast range from $1.75 to $1. 

We are of opinion that relief should be au- 
thorized on all articles rated as first or second class on 
which the proposed less-than-carload commodity rates from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific coast are less than $12.50 
per. 100 pounds, and on all articles rated as third class or 
lower on which the proposed less-than-carload commodity 
rates are less than $1.25. Relief will be denied in all other 
cases, 

The less-than-carload commodity rates of $1.50 and 
$1.25 per 100 pounds on these articles are a little in excess 
of 60 per cent of the class rates applicable on the same 
articles from the Missouri River to the western portion 
of the intermountain territory. They bear approximately 
the same proportion to the carload commodity rate of 75 
cents per 100 pounds as is shown in the relation between 
the less-than-carload and the carload class rates from and 
to the same points on these commodities. 

If, however, the rates from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific coast ports upon any commodities covered by the 
above-described items are hereafter increased so as to 
equal or exceed $1.50 per 106 pounds on articles classified 
as first or second class, and $1.25 per 100 pounds on articles 
classified as third class or lower, such rates must be carried 
as maxima to intermediate points. 


Less-than-Carload Commodity Rates from Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and New York. 


To determine what less-than-carload commodity rates 
should be applied from Chicago, Pittsburgh and New York 
to intermountain territory it is necessary to determine by 
what differentials the less-than-carload rates from the Mis- 
souri River to the same territory may be exceeded from 
Chicago, Pittsburgh or New York. The majority of the 
items in this list are divided about equally between the 
three higher classes. The amounts by which the class 
rates from Chicago, Pittsburgh and New York to the west- 
ern part of Nevada exceed the rates from the Missouri 


River are as follows: 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. 
0 $0.34 


Chicago over Missouri River...... $0.4 3 $0.26 $0.17 
Pittsburgh over Missouri River.... .70 .49 -46 29 
New York over Missouri River..... 1.00 .84 -66 -42 


The differentials by which these less-than-carload com- 
modity rates from the Chicago, Pittsburgh and New York 
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territories to the inter-mountain territory should exceed the 
rates from the Missouri River ought to be fairly propor- 
tional to the additional hauls involved and ought not to ex- 
ceed 25 cents from Chicago, 40 cents from Pittsburgh and 
55 cents from the Atlantic seaboard. 


Commodity Rates to Points in Territory No. 1. 


We have heretofore described this territory as lying 
along the main lines of these railways immediately east 
of the terminals. For the purpose of this report this will 
be called the back-haul territory. There are a great many 
points intermediate to the Pacific coast terminals to which 
the rates now applicable are arrived at by taking the rates 
to the coast terminals and adding thereto the local rate 
from the terminal to destination. This practice of making 
the rates to these points as above described has caused 
dissatisfaction and complaint on the part of shippers in 
this territory. The most that can be claimed for such a 
system of rate making is that it is an expedient for arriv- 
ing at a rate, rather than that it rests upon any just 
principle of rate making founded upon equitable con- 
siderations. 

The rate to the coast is low in many cases for the 
haul involved, but when to-that low rate is added a local 
in some cases equal to 50 per cent or more of the terminal 
rate, it does not necessarily follow that the result is a 
proper rate. We have, however, in the preceding portions 
of this report in effect prescribed maximum rates on these 
commodities to the western boundary of the intermountain 
group. For example, the maximum carload rate which 
these carriers can apply from the Missouri River on cer- 
tain iron articles will be 75 cents per 100 pounds so long 
as lower rates are carried to the coast terminals. The maxi- 
mum carload rates to intermediate points on the same arti- 
cles will be 90 cents from Chicago, $1 from Pittsburgh 
and $1.10 from New York. Viewed from the standpoint of 
service rendered, the rates to points close to the terminals, 
were they higher than the combinations on the terminals 
or as high as to the intermountain points, might still be re- 
garded as lower than might be charged under other condi- 
tions. These points, however, in back-haul territory are 
affected by the competition from the coast terminal cities 
to a greater degree than are the points farther east. There 
is ground for contending that for that reason they are 
entitled to a different basis of rate making, which will 
enable them in some degree to compete with the coast 
cities. The back-haul charge may be looked upon in 
some respects as similar to a proportional rate applicable 
to the movement of traffic between two points when com- 
ing from or destined to a more distant point. A propor- 
tional rate is ordinarily less than the local rate in recog- 
nition of the fact that the traffic has already paid or will 
subsequently pay a further transportation charge. Should 
any of these through rates to back-haul territory be arrived 
at by adding to the terminal rate something less than the 
local rate from the terminal, it would be in recognition 
of the fact that the traffic does not, in fact, move to the 
terminal and thence back to the interior point, but is 
stopped off at the interior point, and the carrier is thus 
saved the expense of hauling to the terminal and back to 
the intermediate point. 

Where the back-haul territory is so wide ‘as is this 
zone from the Pacific coast to the western edge of the inter- 
mountain region, it appears that some different principle 
of rate making from that which now obtains might well be 
applied. The full combination is, of course, the maximum 
rate which the carrier could obtain without danger of the 
traffic being actually transported to the terminals and 
thence reshipped to destination. It takes no account, how- 
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ever, of the situation of the shippers in this territory who 
draw a large percentage of their manufactured articles from 
the east and are in competition with the coast terminals 
for the distribution of these articles in the surrounding 
country. These coast cities always have had, and in all 
probability always will have, a marked advantage over 
many of the interior points by reason of their geographical 
position on the sea and the competition of water carriers 
from the Atlantic coast and other points. The new situa- 
tions which have resulted by reason of the building of 
the Panama Canal give to these points, however, a still 
greater advantage that is not natural, but artificial. The 
United States has provided a waterway across the Isthmus 
that has resulted in materially decreasing the rates, short- 
ening the time, and increasing the efficiency of the water 
carriers to and from the Atlantic seaboard. In so far as 
any reasonable and lawful relation of rates will permit, 
the benefits of this increased service should be extended 
to all of the people. It may be said also that a policy 
of greater liberality on the part of the rail carriers to 
these interior towns will result in a benefit to themselves. 
Every carload of freight brought from the east and dis 
tributed from these interior cities instead of from the coast 
will effect for the carriers a saving in expense and an addi- 
tion to their net revenues. 

The present coast-to-coast rates of the rail lines and the 
problem of holding a reasonable proportion of the business 
to these interior points to the rail lines can only be met 
on the part of the carriers with rates which will afford 
the interior points reasonable opportunity to distribute 
merchandise in contiguous territory. 

Will the establishment of such rates lower than the 
maximum amount the carriers can possibly secure for the 
traffic produce discrimination against points farther east 
to which higher rates apply? It is obvious that the low 
water-compelled rates to the coast terminals will inevi- 
tably affect the rates to a strip of territory lying along 
the coast from 200 to 300 miles in width. The adoption of 
any scheme of rate making that will permit cities lying 
within this zone to more effectively compete against the 
coast cities may permit these interior cities to distribute 
merchandise a little farther east than they would under the 
present plan, but that apparently will not result in unjust 
discrimination, for the same rule will apply to all points. 
That is to say, the rates to all these points will be ad 
justed on a uniform plan, and the rates will be increased 
with distance from the coast until they equal the maximum 
rates permitted to intermountain points. For example, 
iron articles on which, as heretofore stated, maximum 
carload rates have been permitted to intermountain points 
of 75 cents from the Missouri River, 90 cents from Chicago 
$1 from Pittsburgh and $1.10 from New York, bear a rate 
from Missouri River and many points east thereof to the 
Pacific coast of 55 cents. Upon the assumption that pro 
portional rates from the terminals are established on this 
commodity which are, for example, 25 per cent less than 
the local rates when traffic does not in fact move to the 
terminals, the rate from the Missouri River to these back- 
haul points would be reduced by the coast combination 
wherever 75 per cent of the local rate from the coast ter- 
minal to destination is less than 20 cents. The rate from 
Chicago to the back-haul points would be reduced in all 
those cases where 75 per cent of the local rate from the 
terminal is less than 35 cents. The rate from Pittsburgh 
would be reduced to all points to which 75 per cent of the 
rate from the terminal is less than 45 cents. 
carload rate on some of these commodities is 75 cents or 
more from the Missouri River, it is applied as a maximum 
' to intermediate points. The rates on such commodities 
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from the Missouri River to the back-haul points are there- 
fore unaffected by coast combination. The rates from 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and New York would be affected by 
coast combination to pnly those points to which 75 per cent 
of the local rate from the terminal is less than 15, 25 and 
35 cents, respectively. 

' The maximum rate points would thus be moved a little 
farther east than if the full local were applied. This would 
widen the zone affected by the coast rates and extend the 
benefit of the low rates thereto to territory farher east 
than at present. The differences by which rates to points 
on the eastern side of the back-haul territory exceed the 
rates to points on the western side would be less marked 
and discrimination against the eastern points be thereby 
decreased. The same result could be accomplished by the 
publication of basing rates on these commodities from 
the territories of origin to the Pacific Coast terminals. 
These basing rates added to the local rates from the ter- 
minals would determine the rates to back-haul points. 
It is obvious that there is now, and will be under any 
scheme of rate making that may be devised to the back-haul 
territory, some discrimination against points farther east 
in intermountain territory. This discrimination, however, 
under the plan suggested, does not appear to be unjust. 
Each interior point will be given the benefit of its geo- 
graphical position and rates whieh apparently are not un- 
justly discriminatory. The extent to which carriers ate 
hereby relieved from the operation of the rule of the fourth 
section by this order shall not exceed the degree of devia- 
tion permitted herein as between the terminal rates herein 
approved and the maximum intermediate rates herein au- 
thorized, nor shall the aforesaid degree of deviation be ex- 
ceeded by any changes made in the future unless under 
further order of the Commission. 

The method of constructing the rates to the back-haul 
points above suggested involves, necessarily, reduction in 
the rates to such points to a level lower than the carriers 
have anticipated by their application. The record in this 
case is not sufficient to afford a basis warranting the Com- 
mission in prescribing the exact measure of these rates. 
We shall, therefore, make no order in regard thereto at 
this time. 

’ No evidence has been presented in this case to show 
that it is necessary to apply the coast terminal rates to 
any points except the ports of call on the Pacific coast, 
at which the Atlantic-Pacific steamship lines deliver freight. 
We shall authorize these cdrriers to establish the rates 
proposed to these ports upon all the articles in the list, 
excepting those to which exceptions have been noted. 

We shall also authorize the maintenance of higher 
rates as hereinbefore outlined to the intermountain points. 
We shall expect the carriers within sixty days from date of 
service hereof to submit to the Commission such plan for 
adjustment of rates to the back-haul points as they may 
desire. Should the carriers submit no such plan within this 
time, the Commission will undertake such investigation as 
to these rates as will enable it to enter a proper order with 
regard thereto. 


Pages 635 to 658, inclusive, of the decision are taken 
up with an appendix showing the Schedule C commodi-. 
ties, with the rates now applicable and the rates pro- 
posed by carriers, from eastern defined ‘territories 
to Pacific coast ports. This appendix will be printed 
in next week’s issue. 


ORDER. 
AMENDED FOURTH SECTION ORDBR NO. 124. 
A public hearing having been held with reference 
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to the justification for the additional relief sought by 
the carriers respecting the rates on the commodities 
listed under Schedule C, and full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
théreon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: | 

It is ordered, That, effective May 1, 1915, Fourth 
Section Order No. 124, amendments thereof and supple- 
ments thereto be, and they are hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

It is ordered, That for the purpose of disposing of 
these applications the United States shall be divided into 
five zones, known as zones 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. On traffic 
to California terminals zone 1 shall include all that 
territory of the United States lying west of the follow- 
ing line: 

(a) Beginning at the intersection of the north 
boundary of the state of Minnesota with the north- 
western shore. of Lake Superior; thence northwesterly 
along the shore of Lake Superior to a point immediately 
west of Duluth, Minn.; thence following the west boun- 
dary of transcontinental group D, as shown in trans- 
continental tariff No. 1-M, of R. H. Countiss, agent, 
I. C. €. No. 952, to its intersection with the northern 
boundary of transcontinental group E; thence following 
the east boundary of group E to a point at or near 
Norwood, - Minn.; thence following an imaginary line 
through Hutchinson, Minn., to Wilmar, Minn.; thence 
via ‘the line of the Great Northern Railway through 
Benson, Morris, Herman, Yarmouth and Moorhead, 
Minn.; thence along the line of the Great Northern 
Railway to Fargo, N. D.; thence to Yarmouth, Minn.; 
thence to Newton, N. D.; thence via the line of the 
‘Chicago & Northwestern Railway to Oakes, N. D.; thence 
via the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way to Monango, N. D.; thence via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway to Edgeley, N. D.; thence 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to 
Monango; thence via the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway to Wishek, N. D.; thence via an 
imaginary line through Linton, N. D., and Mobridge and 
Gettysburg, S. D.; thence via the Chicago & North- 
western Railway to Pierre, S. D.; thence following the 
tiorth bank of the Missouri River to its intersection with 
the west boundary of transcontinental group F; thence 
following the west boundary of group F to the south- 
east corner of the state of Kansas; thence along the 
west boundary of the state of Missouri to the northwest 
corner of the state of Arkansas; thence along the west 
side of the Kansas City Southern Railway to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

On traffic to north Pacific terminals the east boun- 
dary of zone 1 shall be the following line: 

(b) Beginning at the intersection of the north boun- 
dary of the state of Minnesota with the northwest shore 
of Lake Superior; thence following the northwest shore 
of Lake Superior to a point immediately east of Su- 
perior, Wis.; thence following the east boundary of 
transcontinental group F, as described in transcon- 
tinental tariff 4-K, of R. H. Countiss, agent, I. C. C. No. 
984, to Asbury, Mo.; thence along the west boundary 
of the state of Missouri to the northeast corner of the 
state of Oklahoma; thence along the north boundary a 
Oklahoma and the east boundary of the state of New 
Mexico to the southeast cofher of New Mexico; thence 
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westerly along the south boundary of New Mexico to 
El Paso, Tex. 

On traffic to California terminals zone 2 shall include 
all that territory lying east of line (a) above described 
and west of a line called line (c), which begins at the 
international boundary between the United States and 
Canada immediately west of Cockburn Island in Lake 
Huron; passes westerly through the Straits of Macki- 
naw; southerly through Lake Michigan to its southern 
boundary; follows the west boundary of transcontinental 
group C to Paducah, Ky.; thence follows the east side 
of the Illinois Central Railroad to its intersection with 
the south boundary of group C; thence follows the east 
boundary of group C to the Gulf of Mexico. 

On traffic to the north coast terminals zone 2 shall 
include all territory lying between lines (b) and (c). 

Zone 3 includes all territory in the United States 
lying east of line (c) and north of the south boundary f 
transcontinental group C and on and west of line (d), 
which is the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Wheeling, W. Va., marking the western boundary of 
Trunk Line Freight Association territory; thence follows 
the Ohio River to Huntington, W. Va. 

Zone 4 includes all territory in the United States 
east of line (d) and north of the south boundary of 
transcontinental group C. 

Zone 5 includes all that territory in the United 
States south and east of transcontinental group C. 

It is further ordered, That those portions of the 
above-numbered applications that requested authority to 
maintain higher commodity rates, except upon commodi- 
ties as hereinafter specified, from points in zone 1 to 
intermediate points than to Pacific coast terminals be, 
and the same are hereby, denied, effective May 1, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That the petitioners herein 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to establish and 
maintain commodity rates from all points in zones 2, 3 
and 4, as above defined, to points intermediate to Pa- 
cific coast terminals that are higher to intermediate 
points than to Pacific coast terminals, provided that on 
and after May 1, 1915, except as hereinafter specified, 
the rates to intermediate points from points in zones 2, 
3 and 4 shall not exceed the rates on the same com- 
modities from the same points of origin to the Pacific 
coast terminals by more than 7 per cent from points in 
zone 2, 15 per cent from points in zone 3 and 25 per 
cent from points in zone 4. 

It is further ordered, That petitioners herein be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to establish the carload 
rates proposed in their application, as shown in the ap- 
pendix to this report, on the following commodities: 
Calcium chloride, No. 485; iron and steel articles, No. 
203014; iron and steel articles, Nos. 2065, 2335, 2340; 
billets, blooms, ingots, ete., No. 2075-A; bolts, nuts, 
washers, etc., No. 2110; nails and spikes, No. 2245-C; 
pipe fittings and connections, No. 2260-A; cast-iron pipe 
and connections, No. 2265; wrought-iron, pipe, No. 2270-A: 
cast-iron pipe and connections (new number); iron and 
steel articles, Nos. 2080 and 2085; box straps, shingle 
bands, baling ties, Nos. 2115, 2370-B and 2430-B; shoes, 
horse, mule and oxen, No. 2375; tubing, open seam, 
n. 0. S., No. 2445; strawboard, n. o: s., No. 3325; ship 
and boat spikes, No. 3960; soda ash, No. 4045-A; tin 
and terne plate, No. 4375-A; wire and wire goods, No. 
4780-B; wire, iron, plain, galvanized, etc., No. 4795-D; 
wire rods, No. 4825; zine spelter, No. 4885; steel rails, 
No. 1340; rail fastenings, No. 1341, from points in zone 
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1 -to Pacific coast terminals which are lower than the 
rates on like traffic to intermediate points, provided that 
on and after May 1, 1915, the rates to intermediate 
points in no instance exceed 75 cents per 100 pounds. 

It is further ordered, That petitioners herein be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to establish or continue the 
carload rates proposed in their application for additional 
relief as’ shown in the appendix to this report on all 
the commodities listed under Schedule C, except rice, 
window glass, saws, saw plates, stacker ladders, coal 
and pig iron, shown in the appendix to this report as 
Items Nos. 3650, 1695-A, 3845, 3860, 4095, 850, 2255-A, and 
except also the 27 items concerning which the applica- 
tion for additional relief has been withdrawn from points 
in zones 2, 3 and 4 to Pacific coast terminals, and to 
continue higher rates on the same commodities to inter- 
mediate points, provided that on and after May 1, 1915, 
the rates to intermediate points do not exceed the rates 
from the Missouri River to the same destinations by 
more than 15, 25 and 35 cents per 100 pounds from 
points in zones 2, 3 and 4, respectively. 

It is further ordered, That the request for additional 
relief respecting the rates on rice, window glass, saws, 
saw plates and stacker ladders, shown as items Nos. 
3650, 1695-A, 3845, 3860 and 4095 in the appendix to 
this report, be, and the same is hereby, denied, effective 
May 1, 1915. . 

It is further ordered, That the petitioners herein be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to establish and main- 
tain the rates proposed in their application as shown in 
the appendix to this report on coal and pig iron to 
Pacific coast terminals, and to continue higher rates to 
intermediate points, provided that on and after May 1, 
1915, the rates to such intermediate points do not ex- 
ceed 5 mills per ton-mile. 

It is further ordered, That petitioners herein be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to establish the less- 
than-carload commodity rates named in their application 
for additional relief, as shown in the appendix to the 
report, from points in zone 1 to Pacific coast terminals 
and to continue higher rates to intermediate points on 
all articles listed as first or second class in Western 
Classification upon which the rates to the terminals are 
less than $1.50 per 100 pounds, and on all articles listed 
as third or lower class on which the rates to the ter- 
minals are less than $1.25 per 100 pounds, provided that 
on and after May 1, 1915, the rates to intermediate 
points on all such first and second class articles do not 
exceed $1.50 per 100 pounds, and on all such third or 
lower class articles $1.25 per 100 pounds. 

It is further ordered, That petitioners herein be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to establish the less-than- 
carload commodity rates proposed in their application 
for additional relief, as shown in the appendix to this 
report, from points in zones 2, 3 and 4 to Pacific coast 
terminals, and to continue higher rates to intermediate 
points, provided that on and after May 1, 1915, the rates 
to intermediate points do not exceed the rates from the 
Missouri River to the same destination by more than 
25, 40 and 55 cents per 100 pounds from points in zones 
2, 3 and 4, respectively. 

Tt is further ordered, That the degree of deviation 
herein permitted as between the terminal rates herein 
approved and the maximum intermediate rates herein. 
authorized. shall be the maximum amount by which these 
petitioners are permitted to depart from the rule of the 
fourth section, and the disparity between the rates to 
the terminal points and to intermediate points shall not 
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be widened except under further orders of the Commis- 
sion. 7 
It is further ordered, That in the observance of this 
order as to the rates on Schedule C commodities the 
Pacific coast terminals shall consist of San Diego, Wil- 
mington, East Wilmington, San Pedro, San Francisco 
and Oakland, Cal., Portland, Ore., Tacoma and Seattle, 
Wash., only. 

It is further ordered, That petitioners herein oper- 
ating routes from eastern defined territories to points 
intermediate to Pacific coast terminals so situated as 
to necessitate the routing of traffic from lower rated 
through higher rated zones be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to establish via such routes rates authorized 
herein on the commodities named in the report, and to 
disregard the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth sec- 
tion to the extent necessary to permit such routing. 

And it is further ordered, That tariffs containing 
rates revised in accordance with the terms of this order 
shall be made effective on statutory notice. 


NEW DECISION 


THE TRAFFIO SERVIOE NEWS BUREAD, 
- Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 
In the report upon rehearing in I. and S. No. 238, 
involving Kansas-California flour rates, the Commission, 
speaking through Commissioner Clements, holds that the 
carriers having justified it as reasonable, the rate on 
flour, carload, may be increased from 65 to 75 cents 
from points in Kansas, Nebraska and neighboring states 
to California terminals. It is provided, however, that 
the spread in rates between wheat and flour shall not 
exceed 8 cents and, further, that none of the interme 
diate rates shall exceed those of the terminal. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR TANBARK 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 

Arguments were made on February 5 by A. B. Hayes 
for the complainant and W. C. Carpenter for the defending 
carriers, in the complaint of the Union Tanners’ Supply 
Co. against the Lehigh and others. The issue is as to 
the proper classification of myrobalans and other imported 
substitutes for tanbark, the classification being fifth, while 
tanbark is rated sixth, but by exceptions to the classifica- 
tion, it carries a rate of only about 74 per cent of that 
class. 

Mr. Hayes pointed out that in the last eight years car- 
riers have made nine guesses as to the proper classifica- 
tion of the imported substitutes and that the only justifica- 
tion they now offer for placing the rate higher than tan- 
bark is that it is of somewhat greater value than tan- 
bark and that the carriers are at the expense of loading 
the cars at shipside, whereas the tanbark is loaded by 
the shipper. The complainants point out that inasmuch as 
the imported articles load practically twice as heavy as 
tanbark, the expense borne by reason of shipside must be 
small in comparison with the extra revenue. 


Mr. Carpenter contended that, notwithstanding Mr. 
Hayes’ theory, because the carriers have not gone fully 
into the question of the cost of loading at shipside, it is 
an element to be considered and also that the difference 
in value is another element to be considered; that the 
railroads have considered those two elements, and the fact 
that myrobalans and other imported substitutes move over 
long hauls is persuasive that the rate is not too high im 
comparison with the rate on tanbark. 
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SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Louisiana Statute Valid 
No. 423.—October Term, 1914. 


Illinois Central Railroad Co., ap- | Appeal from the Dis- 
pellant, vs. C. L. De Fuentes, | 
W. L. Fost a Overt Cade. | trict Court of the 
ie oe a = a eo - e, United States for 
f th ~ aoa a ae vai the Eastern Dis- 
> : - ae Ce trict of Louisiana. 
Louisiana. 





[Feb. 1, 1915.] 
Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the opinion of the court. 

After a fust hearing and investigation the railroad 
commission of Louisiana, on Aug. 8, 1903, promulgated 
the following, known as Order No. 295: 

“No railroad company operating in the state of Lou- 
isiana shall refuse or decline to switch cars for any other 
railroad with which it connects or any shipper, or con- 
signee, at rates approved or established by the commis- 
sion, whether such cars are to be loaded with freight 
to be shipped out of the state, or are loaded with freight 
shipped into the state. All tariffs for the ‘service’ of 
switching cars in the state of Louisiana shall be filed 
with the commission, within thirty days from the date 
of this order, and all the commission’s rules and orders 
relative to rates and changes in rates will also apply 
to switching charges.” 

By a proceeding against the members of the com- 
mission, commenced in the United States Circuit Court, 
Eastern District of Louisiana, Feb. 10, 1904, the appellant, 
a common carrier of freight and passengers, operating 
lines in Louisiana, attacked the validity of this order 
upon the ground that it is an unlawful attempt to regulate 
interstate commerce and for other reasons, and prayed 
that defendants be restrained from enforcing it. Shortly 
thereafter a temporary injunction was granted to remain 
effective pending the cause or until otherwise directed; 
and on Oct. 6 1904, defendants answered denying all the 
alleged equities. The record discloses no further action 
by either party until April, 1913, when a rather meager 
and unsatisfactory agreed statement of facts was filed. 
The trial court dismissed the bill without prejudice— 
January, 1914—saying that the questions involved had 
been indirectly decided by this court in Grand Trunk 
Railway Co. vs. Michigan Railroad Commission, 231 U. S. 
457. From this decree a direct appeal was taken and a 
supersedeas was allowed. 

The extraordinary delay in bringing the cause to final 
hearing is not explained; and in the circumstances we 
deem it quite sufficient briefly to indicate and decide the 
controlling question. 

With the consent of the proper local authorities ap- 
pellant constructed and now operates at New Orleans 
extensive terminals, including switch and side tracks, 
warehouses and yards. These are essential to the proper 
conduct of its large interstate and foreign business; and 
when it brings freight there the cars are placed on its 
various switch tracks to be unloaded by the consignees. 
At New Orleans physical connections exist between ap- 
pellant’s tracks and the lines of competitive railroads 
leading therefrom to many states; if Order No. 295 is 
enforced its switch tracks will be subjected to use by 
such railroads; more cars will pass over them, and its 
power to comply with obligations to patrons will be hin- 
dered. Together with the various railroads appellant has 
published and now has in effect terminal tariffs covering 
switching; these include no rates for transporting freight 
to or from the city, “but simply cover the charges made 
for switching cars from the depot or yard of one railroad 
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company to points on its terminals.” Upon orders of 
the consignees certain switch movements are made en- 
tirely within the switching limits of the city between 
points one or both of which may be tocated upon the 
terminals of the Illinois Central, and for these charges 
are made, varying according to distance, with an addition 
of three dollars per car for rental. When a car loaded 
with interstate freight arrives at New Orleans the con- 
signee is first notified that the contents are ready for 
delivery at the carrier’s depot or warehouse. After call- 
ing and paying the charges he gives to the agent of the 
railroad transporting the shipment an order directing 
that the cars be switched and placed on some terminal 
or industrial track for delivery. This order is then sub- 
mitted to the Illinois Central Railroad and in due course 
is executed by it. 

From the foregoing summary of the facts stipulated 
it fairly appears that obedience to Order No. 295 would 
require appellant, upon demand of a carrier or. shipper 
and on terms fixed by the state commission, to switch 
empty cars from any connection with @ competing inter- 
state railroad to a designated sidetrack within its own 
terminals for the purpose of being loaded there with goods 
intended for interstate commerce, and when so loaded to 
move the same back to the competitor’s line for continued 
transportation to another state. Likewise appellant would 
be required to accept from competing interstate lines 
at points within the city loaded cars brought from other 
states and place them on its own sidetracks, although 
such track was the real destination contemplated at the 
time of the original shipment. Switching movements of 
this kind (we do not now inquire as to others) constitute 
a part of interstate commerce, the regulation of which 
Congress has undertaken, and consequently the order of 
the state commission transcends the limits of its powers. 

When freight actually starts in the course of trans- 
portation from one state to another it becomes a part of 
interstate commerce. The essential nature of the move 
ment and not the form of the bill of lading determines 
the character of the commerce involved. And generally 
when this interstate character has been acquired it con- 
tinues at least until the load reaches the point where the 
parties originally intended that the movement should 
finally end. McNeill vs. Southern Railway Co., 202 U. S. 
543, 559; Southern Pacific Terminal Co. vs. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 219 U. S. 498, 527; Ohio Railroad 
Commission vs. Worthington, 225 U. S. 101, 110; Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Co. vs. Sabine Tram Co., 227 
U. S. 111, 126; Louisiana Railroad Commission vs. Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co., 229 U. S. 336, 341. 

The contention for appellees that switching cars at 
junctions and terminals “is only interstate commerce 
when performed as a part of the interstate movement 
on a through rate or bill of lading under tariff authority” 
is contrary to the doctrine established by opinions of 
this court in the cases cited above. We cannot undertake 
as suggested to dissect the contested order and point out 
whether any part of it constitutes “a workable scheme 
for the regulation of intrastate traffic.” Problems re- 
lating alone to commerce wholly within the state must 
be left to the discretion of the state commission to be 
exercised upon a view of all existing, relevant facts and 
circumstances. 

The present controversy is not controlled by Grand 
Trunk Railway Co. vs. Michigan Railroad Commission, 
supra. The issues in the two cases are essentially dif- 
ferent. There the attack was upon an order of the state 
commission “suspensory only of the tariff of the appel- 
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lants, not a final determination against it or of the con- 
ditions which might or might not justify it,” and the 
question was “whether, under the statutes of the state of 
Michigan appellants can be compelled to use the tracks 
it owns and operates in the city of Detroit for the inter- 
change of intrastate traffic.” The movement actually 
regulated was held to be intrastate commerce. It took 
place within Detroit, but between points sufficiently far 
apart to constitute genuine transportation; and, treating 
it as a local matter, the railway company had applied 
special tariffs thereto until withdrawn because of disagree- 
Ment with shippers and commission. 

The original bill should have been sustained and a 
permanent injunction awarded. The decree below is ac- 
cordingly reversed and the cause remanded for further 
proceedings in accordance with this opinion. 

Reversed. 

Rates By Ferry Companies. 
No. 369.—October Term, 1914. 
In error to the Su- 


Wilmington Transportation Co., preme Court of 
plaintiff in error, vs. Railroad 
: the State of Cali- 
Commission of California. Sataie 


[Feb. 1, 1915. 
Mr. Justice Hughes delivered the opinion of the court. 

The Wilmington Transportation Co., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the state of California, is 
engaged as a common carrier of passengers and goods 
by sea, between San Pedro, on the mainland, and Avalon, 
on Santa Catalina Island, both places being within the 
County of Los Angeles in that state. Merchants at Avalon, 
insisting that the rates charged for this transportation 
were unreasonable, presented their complaint to the 
railroad commission of the state of California and asked 
that reasonable rates be fixed under the Public Utilities 
Act of 1911. Stats. (Cal.) 1911, Ex. Sess. p. 18. The 
transportation company challenged the authority of the 
commission upon the ground that the business was sub- 
ject exclusively to the regulating power of Congress. The 
commission overruled the contention and its authority to 
prescribe reasonable rates between these ports of the 


state was sustained on writ of review by the state court. . 


166 Cal. 741. The case has been brought here on error. 
The vessels of the plaintiff in error, in their direct 
passage between the ports named, must traverse the high 
seas for upward of twenty miles. Adopting the statement 
of the commission, the Supreme Court of the state puts 
the case thus: “They do not touch at any other port, 
either of the United States or of any foreign country. 
They. do not transfer their passengers or freight to any 
other vessel in their course. They do not on the voyage 
take on or put off any article of commerce. While a 
portion of the voyage is on the high seas, the navigation 
thereof is merely incidental to the real purpose of the 
voyage, which is to ply between the two ports, both of 
which are located in the same county in this state.” 


Relying upon Lord vs. Steamship Co., 102 U. S. 541, 
the plaintiff in error contends that transportation over 
the high seas is “commerce with foreign nations” in the 
constitutional sense. (See Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania, 145 U. S. 192, 203; the Abby Dodge, 223 
U. S. 166, 176). But if it be assumed for the present 
purpose that the power of Congress extends to the sub- 
ject of this controversy, the fact remains that the power 
has not been exercised. The provisions of the federal 
statutes relating to vessels do not go so far, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not been authorized 
to prescribe rates for water transportation unconnected 
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with transportation by railroad. 36 Stat. 539, 545. In 
this aspect, the question is whether the mere existence of 
the federal power, that is, while it is dormant, prceludes 
the exercise of state authority to prevent exorbitant 
charges with respect to this traffic which has its origin 
and destination within the limits of the state. 


It is urged that the fixing of rates is a regulation of 
the commerce involved, and hence of necessity is re- 
pugnant to the federal authority, although the latter be 
unexercised. This proposition, however, as has frequently 
been pointed out, is too broadly asserted if no regard be 
had to the differences in the subjects which, by virtue 
of the commerce clause, are within the control of Con- 
gress. Thus, vessels engaged in foreign commerce have 
been compelled to submit to state requirements as to 
pilotage and quarantine since the foundation of the gov- 
ernment, although it could not be denied that these re- 
quirements were regulations which Congress could at 
any time displace. Cooley vs. Board of Wardens, 12 How. 
299, 317, 319; Ex parte McNiel, 13 Wall. 236, 240; Wilson 
vs. McNamee, 102 U. S. 572; Anderson vs. Pacific Coast 
S. S. Co., 225 U. S. 187, 195; Morgan, etc., S. S. Co. vs. 
Louisiana, 118 U. S. 455, 465; Compagnie Francaise, etc., 
vs. Board of Health, 186 U. S. 380, 387. In these cases, it 
was apparent that the subject was of a local nature ad- 
mitting of diversity of treatment according to local neces- 
sities, and it could not be supposed that it was the in- 
tention to deny to the states the exercise of their protec- 
tive power, in the absence of federal action. It is not 
necessarily determinative that the vessels in the course 
of the transportation in question pass beyond the boun- 
day of the state. See The Hamilton, 207 U. S. 398, 405. 
In the case of ferries over boundary waters, it has always 
been recognized that ferriage from the shore of a state 
is peculiarly a matter of local concern and, while un- 
doubtedly Congress may regulate interstate transportation 
by ferry as well as other interstate commercial inter- 
course, still, because of the nature of the transportation 
and the local exigency, a state in the absence of federal 
regulation may prevent unreasonable charges for carriage 
by ferry from a point of departure within its borders. 
Port Richmond Ferry vs. Hudson County, 234 U. S. 317, 
332; Sault Ste. Marie vs. International Transit Co., 234 
U. S. 333, 342. The rule which the plaintiff in error in- 
vokes is not an arbitrary rule, with arbitrary exceptions, 
but is one that has its basis in a rational construction 
of the commerce clause. As repeatedly stated, it denies 
authority to the states in all cases where the subjct is 
of such a nature as to demand that, if regulated at all, 
its regulation should be through a general or national 
system, and that it should be free from restrain or direct 
burdens save as it is constitutionally governed by Con- 
gress; and, on the other hand, as to those matters which 
are distinctively local in character, although embraced 
within the federal authority, the rule recognizes the pro- 
priety of the reasonable exercise of the power of the 
states, in order to meet the needs of suitable local pro- 
tection, until Congress intervenes. Cooley vs. Board of 
Wardens, supra; Ex parte McNiel, supra; Welton vs. 
Missouri, 91 U. S. 275, 280; County of Mobile vs, Kimball, 
102 U. S. 691, 697; Gloucester Ferry Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 
114 U. S. 196, 204; Bowman vs. Chicago, etc., Ry. Co., 
125 U. S. 465, 481; Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 
309-403; Port Richmond Ferry vs. Hudson County, supra. 

It was by the application of these principles that it 
was decided that a state could not prescribe rates for 
interstate railroad transportation, even with respect to 
that portion of the route which was within its own ter- 
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ritory. As was said by Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering 
the opinion of the court upon this question (Wabash, 
etc., Railway Co. vs. Illinois, 118 U. S. 557, 577), after 
recognizing the authority of the state to prescribe intra- 
state rates: “But when it is attempted to apply to 
transportation through an entire series of states a prin- 
ciple of this kind, and each one of the states shall at- 
tempt to establish its own rates of transportation, its 
own methods to prevent discrimination in rates, or to 
permit it, the deleterious influence upon the freedom of 
commerce among the states and upon the transit of goods 
through those states cannot be overestimated. That this 
species of regulation is one which must be, if established 
at all, of a general and national character, and cannot 
be safely and wisely remitted to local rules and local 
regulations, we think is clear from what has already been 
said.” And the same conclusion has been reached with 
respect to the fixing of rates for railroad transportation 
which, while beginning and eriding in the same state, 
passes through the territory of another state. The reg- 
ulation of such rates cannot be “split up” according to 
the jurisdiction of the respective states over the track; 
there must be one rate fixed by one authority. Hanley 
vs. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co., 187 U. S. 617, 620. 

We are not here dealing with the case of property 
which is in course of continuous transportation to an- 
other state or to a foreign country. The Daniel Ball, 
10 Wall. 557; Ohio Railroad Commission vs. Worthington 
Receiver, 225 U. S. 101; Texas & N. O. R. R. Co. vs. 
Sabine Tram. Co., 227 U. S. 111, 124; Railroad Commis- 
sion vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co., 229 U. S. 336. It must 
be assumed upon this record that the state claims the 
right to exercise its authority only as to transportation 
between the mainland and the island, and solely with 
respect to such shipments over this route as are local 
to the state, both as to the beginning and the end of 
the transportation. There is no passage through the 
territory of another state; the transportation, in its entire 
course, is subject to a single authority—either that of 
Congress or that of the state—and the latter would yield 
to the exercise of the former. The sovereignty of no 
other jurisdiction is encountered. It is plainly of im- 
portance to the people of the state that this local traffic 
should be carried upon reasonable terms; and if, in the 
case of a ferry, a state may protect its people from 
extortion, although the ferriage is to the shore of another 
state, there is, in our judgment, no ground for saying 
that where the transportation is between two places in 
the same state it is less a subject for local action, in 
the absence of federal interposition, because the voyage 
is over a stretch of open sea. Congress has not at- 
tempted to intervene, and we find no basis for the con- 
clusion that the subject is one which must be deemed 
to be wholly free from regulation unless Congress deals 
‘with it. On the contrary, it is precisely of that local 
character which permits it to be left appropriately to the 
care of the state. ° 

A different conclusion was reached at Circuit in Pa- 
cific Coast Steamship Co. vs. Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, 18 Fed. 10, but, for the reasons stated, we are 
unable to agree with it. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court of California is affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 


ROCK ISLAND INVESTIGATION. 
Commissioner Clements will resume hearings at 
Washington in the Rock Island investigation on February 
25. That is the inquiry which the Commission is making 
at the request of the House committee on interstate and 
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foreign commerce which acted on the suggestion of Rep- 
resentative Green of Iowa. Most of the matters that have 
heretofore been placed in the record have been brought 
out in the legal proceedings which resulted in the judicial 
sale of the Rock Island. It is doubtful whether the Com- 
mission can do anything in the matter even when its 
investigation has been finished. 


~ 


DECEMBER OPERATIONS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 

A practically complete summary of the results of De- 
cember operations of steam roads having operating rev- 
enues of $1,000,000 a year and upward, given out by the 
Commission February 9, shows a continuance of the un- 
satisfactory business conditions, both for the month and 
the six-month period from the beginning of the fiscal year. 
The effect of the five per cent increase in rates will not 
be discernible until the reports for January begin coming 
in, early in March. Some of the higher rates went into 
effect the middle of January. More, however, became 
effective on February 1, so that the effect, if discernible 
at all, will not be noticeable until the February reports, 
which will be summarized and published late in March 
and early in April. 

For the country as a whole the summary for January, 
covering 173 roads having a mileage of 226,971, shows 
that the operating revenues fell from $251,077,448 to $224,- 
977,674. At the same time the operating expenses fell 
from $184,337,926 to $165,312,115, causing a decline in net 
operating revenue from $66,739,522 to $59,665,559, or from 
$297 to $263 per mile of road operated. 

In the eastern district the decline in operating rev- 
enue was from $108,870,998 to $96,251,959. Expenses fell 
from $85,836,123 to $76,182,881, causing a fall in net from 
$23,035,870 to $20,069,078, or from $399 to $346 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue fell 
from $42,557,225 to $34,980,626. Expenses declined from 
$29,181,512 to $24,865,724. The net operating revenue fell 
from $13,375,713 to $10,114,902, or from $317 to $239 per 
mile. 

In the western district the decline in the operating 
revenue was from $99,649,225 to $93,745,089. The expenses 
fell from $69,321,286 to $64,263,510 and the net revenue 
from $30,327,959 to $29,481,579, or from $243 to $232 per 
mile. ; 

For the six-month period the downward plunge is in- 
dicated by the loss per mile of line operated. For the 
whole country the decline was from $2,201 to $2,070 per 
mile; in the eastern district from $3,277 to $3,242; in the 
southern district from $1,659 to $1,332, and in the western 
from $1,885 to $1,780. 


REPARATION ORDERS. 

The Commission, on February 11, issued reparation 
orders in Docket Nos. 4262, in the matter of live stock, 
packing-house products and fresh meat rates from south- 
western points to packing houses and thence to various 
destinations, and 4004, Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa vs. the Abilene & Southern and other carriers, 
amounting to about $50,000. The Commission decided that 
the rates attacked were unreasonable and prescribed others 
in lieu thereof, and this order merely indicates the amounts 
which the carriers must return to the shippers. Morris & 
Co. of Chicago will receive about $14,000, Armour & Co. 
about $5,200, Sulzberger & Sons about $6,000 and Swift & 
Co. about $4,000. The rest of the $50,000 is divided among 
shippers whose tonnage was comparatively light. 
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ADDRESS OF GEO. S. PATTERSON 


General Solicitor of the Pennsylvania Advocates 
Extension of Jurisdiction of Interstate 
Commerce Commission and More 
Publicity for the Railroads 


George Stuart Patterson, general solicitor of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in an address before Group 1 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, at its banquet 
in Philadelphia, February 5, in outlining a constructive 
method for the regulation of railroads, advocated an 
extension of the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with more pay for its members and an in- 
crease in the membership, and a corresponding decrease 
in the jurisdiction of state commissions. He also urged 
greater publicity of their affairs by the railroads. 

He made plain his belief that if the railroads had 
taken the public into their confidence, through the me- 
dium of publicity, many of the troubles that have ac- 
cumulated in recent years could have been avoided. In 
urging greater power for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, he suggested a curtailment of the powers of 
state commissions. 

Mr. Patterson cited the statement of the Iriterstate 
Commission in its first opinion in the “5 per cent case,” 
rendered July 29, and then analyzed the decision grant- 
ing freight increases on 50 per cent of the traffic. 

“The decision of the Commission is a great step 
forward in the proper solution of the problem,” said 
Mr. Patterson, “quite apart from the additional revenues 
which will accrue under the specific increases authorized. 

“The decision sustains unequivocally the contention 
of the carriers that their existing revenues are inade- 
quate; that such tendency is contrary to the public in- 
terests and should be remedied by a general increase 
of nearly all freight rates. The opinion states that the 
Commission will extend further aid to the carriers in 
helping them overcome the present inadequacy. of their 
revenues. 

‘TI submit that this opinion and decision have 
already, and will even more in the future, tend to re- 
store business confidence.” 

In his suggestions for a constructive policy in rail- 
road regulation Mr. Patterson said: 

“The public must be afforded, by fair and accurate 
statements from time to time, a clearer understanding 
than they have had in the past, of the problems of the 
railroads. If the public had been fully advised as to 
the facts they would have appreciated the economic in- 
jury of legislation unduly increasing taxation, and reduc- 
ing rates, such as ‘2-cent-fare’ laws, or laws increasing 
operating expenses by limiting operating efficiency, such 
as extra-crew laws, or acts limiting the number of cars 
on a freight train. 

“If the public had a clearer understanding of the 
facts they would understand that to obtain improve- 
ments new capital must be obtained, and that in obtain- 
ing it, it would bé wiser to obtain, if possible, partners 
in the enterprise, through issues of capital stock, rather 
than acquire that capital by issuing bonds and other 
obligations. 

“Recent events have proved beyond preadventure 
that the nation cannot prosper unless the railroads 
prosper, and a sound public policy requires that we all 
be so advised of the situation that the mistakes of the 
past be not repeated. 
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“The valuation of the railroads, now being under- 
taken at a -large expense, both to the carriers and to 
the federal government, will be of distinct value. It 
will end the too prevalent idea of overcapitalization of 
railroads, an idea assiduously disseminated through the 
medium of a few glaring instances, and it will clearly 
show that in most instances the property investment 
accounts of the carriers are under and not over stated, 
and that the present general basis of rates furnishes an 
inadequate return on such investment. 


Give Commission More Power. 


“The jurisdiction of the Federal Commission should 
be extended, and that of the states curtailed, in connec- 
tion with the issue of railroad securities. The Commis- 
sion should be given the power to require full publicity 
of such issues and equal publicity to the application of 
the proceeds thereof. 

“The Commission should exercise full control over 
all state rates or practices which directly or indirectly 
affect interstate commerce. There are today many 
instances where the states in prescribing improperly low 
freight rates necessarily reduce interstate competitive 
rates. No state authority should be permitted to force 
upon the carriers either unduly low rates or unduly high 
operating expenses by extra-crew or other laws, for the 
resultant financial burden must fall upon interstate traffic 
and traffic in other states.” 

Mr. Patterson, in urging the enlargement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the increase in 
salaries for members of the Commission, cited the 
growth of the railroad business. He said that in the 
enlargement of the Commission other matters, which 
are now delegated to subordinates, could be looked into 
He said that 
the railroads’ request for increased pay for carrying 
mails could thus be referred to the Commission. 

“The advice of the Commission,” he continued, 
“should also be asked on pending congressional legis- 
lation affecting railroads, and they should be specifically 
required to point out to Congress and the country at large 
the large economic effect of federal and state railroad 
legislation. Such a practice, if it had prevailed in the 
past, would have led to the development of a sound 
public opinion which would have prevented the passage 
of many of the state laws. 

“The Commission should be also empowered to pre- 
vent the reduction of rates already reasonably low, and 
to force an increase of rates now inadequate. The func- 
tions of the Commission should be made expressly con- 
structive with respect to railroad credit and facilities. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission should to 
some extent participate in wage arbitrations under the 
federal arbitration act, and thus remove the present 
anomaly under which the branch of the government 
granting an increase in wages has no official relation 
to the Commission which controls the rates from which 
must come the increase in wages. 

“There should be more co-operation between carriers 
and commissions than generally exists to-day. Whether 
the fault be that of the carriers or of the commissions, 
or both, it is of little importance. There cannot be 
efficient regulation without such co-operation. 

“The power of the commission, state and federal, to 


~ suspend rates should be substantially curtailed, both 


with respect to the time covered by the suspension and 
also as to the cases in which that power shall be exer- 
cised, and thus save the carriers the revenues which 
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are now being lost to them during the period of sus- 
pension, the rights of the shipper being protected by 
the power to grant reparation. 

“The dominant thought of the day is efficiency and 
governmental encouragement and not discouragement to 
business. We have recently enacted legislation with the 
avowed purpose of increasing banking facilities and 
strengthening credit. If we can make governmental 
regulation of railroads equally responsive to strengthen- 
ing railroad credit, and providing railroad facilities for 
the growing business of the country, we will have gone 
far in solving the problem of insufficient revenues which 
the Commission found in the 5 per cent case to be so 
injurious to the public welfare.’ 


WESTERN RATE HEARINGS 





THE TRAFFIO SERVICF Vrs Ar ReEAE 
f Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 

The Commission, on February 9, issued a formal notice 
in connection with its postponement from February 15 to 
March 4, of the beginning of testimony in the western 
advanced rate case, I. & S. No. 555, in which it said: 

“The hearings have been reassigned, beginning on 
Thursday, March 4, 1915, before Commissioner Daniels, at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., at 10 o’clock a. m., and 
March 4, 5, 6 and 8 will be devoted to the presentation of 
evidence from respondents supporting in general their claim 
for the increased rates, but not including evidence in 
support of increases of particular rates. Beginning Tues- 
day, March 30, opportunity will be given for the presenta- 
tion of evidence in rebuttal of such general testimony. 

“As will be indicated in the schedule printed below, 
certain specified dates are allotted for the presentation 
of evidence in justification of proposed increased rates 
on particular commodities. If the time allotted for the 
consideration of evidence affecting these particular rates 
does not suffice for that purpose, it may be possible to 
arrange additional dates, but any such additional hearings 
will be scheduled for dates after April 2. Beginning Tues- 
day, March 9, and continuing through Wednesday, March 
10, Thursday, March 11, and Friday, March 12, opportunity 
willbe afforded for presenting evidence relating to rates 
on grain and grain products, including minimum car weights. 
Beginning Saturday, March 13, and extending through Mon- 
day, March 15, and Tuesday, March 16, evidence is to be 
presented with reference to increased rates on live stock, 
fresh meat, packing-house products, fertilizer and fertilizer 
material. Wednesday, March 17, and Thursday, March 18, 
will be devoted to the taking of evidence relating to in- 
creased rates on hay and straw and broomcorn. Friday, 
March 19, Saturday, March 20, and Monday, March 22, 
will be devoted to hearing evidence relating to increased 
rates on cotton piece goods. Tuesday, March 23, Wednes- 
day, March 24, and Thursday, March 25, will be devoted 
to evidence bearing upon proposed increased rates on 
coal and coke. Friday March 26, and Saturday, March 27, 
will be devoted to taking evidence upon proposed increases 
on fruit and vegetables. Monday, March 29, will be de 
voted to taking evidence upon proposed increased rates 
on rice and rice products. Beginning Tuesday, March 
30, and continuing through Wednesday, March 31, Thurs- 
day, April 1, and Friday, April 2, protestants and inter- 

veners will be afforded opportunity to present evidence 

in rebuttal of evidence obtained from carriers on the first 
four days of the hearing. 

“In order to facilitate the expeditious disposal of 

this case, exhibits submitted, where such exhibits relate 

to revenues, expenses or other financial matters, or to mile- 
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age traffic and other statistical matters, must indicate 
whether or not the figures therein coincide with the an- 
nual, monthly or other reports filed by carriers and others 
with the Commission in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act to regulate commerce; at least four copies of 
each exhibit should be prepared for presentation, two to the 
Commission, one to the opposing party and one to the inter- 
vening party. If exhibits submitted do not coincide with 
the reports filed by carriers and others with the Com- 
mission, such exhibits must on their face indicate and 
explain in detail to what extent and for what reason the 
exhibits deviate from aforesaid reports. If exhibits sub- 
mitted do coincide with said reports, the connection be- 
tween the exhibits and such reports must be clearly and 
fully indicated, and the reports to which the exhibits are 
related should be specified in detail in order that an 
expeditious check of the exhibits may be made. 

“As soon as the evidence has been submitted, dates will 
be set for the filing of briefs and for the presentation of, 
oral argument.” 

The schedule for hearings is as follows: 

Thursday, March 4, Friday, March 5, Saturday March 
6, Monday, March 8, respondents’ presentation of evidence 
supporting in general their claim that the proposed rates 
are reasonable. 

Tuesday, March 9, Wednesday March 10, Thursday, 
March 11, Friday, March 12, proposed increased rates on 
grain and grain products. Increase in minimum weight 
of grain and grain products in carloads. 

Saturday, March 18, Monday, March 15, Tuesday, March 
16, proposed increased rates on live stock, fresh meat, 
packing-house products and fertilizer materials. 

Wednesday March 17, Thursday, March 18, proposed 
increased rates on hay, straw and broomcorn. 

Friday, March 19, Saturday, March 20, Monday, March 
22, proposed increased rates on cotton piece goods. 

Tuesday, March 23, Wednesday, March 24, Thursday, 
March 25, proposed increased rates on coal and coke. 

Friday, March 26, Saturday, March 27, proposed in- 
creased rates on fruit and vegetables. 

Monday, March 29, proposed increased rates on rice 
and rice products. 

Tuesday, March 30, Wednesday, March 31, Thursday, 
April 1, Friday, April 2, evidence of protestants and inter- 
venters in rebuttal of evidence obtained from carriers in 
the first four days of the hearing. 

The postponement of the opening of the hearings 
announced by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last Saturday, was at the request of the carriers, 
in which Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa com- 
mission, joined. The postponement was requested because 
of the magnitude of the work involved in preparing ex- 
hibits and other evidence to be introduced. 


RATES ON BOOTS AND SHOES. 

W. A. Wimbush, C. D. Drayton and R. Walton Moore, 
on February 5, made arguments to the Commission in the 
complaints of Esseman Bros., J. Kuttner & Co. and Bass & 
Heard vs. Southern Railway. These complainants are mer- 
chants at Rome, Ga., who object to paying $1.05 per 100 
lbs. on boots and shoes from Boston, while Atlanta is 
paying only 95 cents. Until 1905, Rome had the same 
rates as are given Atlanta, and Mr. Wimbush speaking for 
the complainants argued that there is no reason why 
there should now be a disparity in rates, especially in 
view of the fact that the railroads in asking for Fourth 
Section Orders applicable at\.Rome made the assertion that 
on goods from the East the competition at Rome is more 
keen than at Atlanta. 
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It cometh once in a lifetime for a man to see, friend 
or foe, with his nose right up against something that is 
real, something that is earnest. Imagine the ululation of 
Princeton grads since 1892, when they learn that the 
Supreme Court of the United States is wooling and rum- 
pling up a decision written by their professor of political 
economy. And think on the unholy glee that will be 
manifest in the far-flung battle line of Princetonians when 
the aforementioned court takes the professor of political 
economy and shows him wherein his thoughts are of no 
more worth than rubbish. For it’s a long, long way a 
professor travels before he comes into 
contact with men who may tell him 
“tut, tut” and be in no danger of be- 
ing flunked. Such a handing to the 
professor is more joy than taking the 
freshie to the point where he heads 
in, more real joy than twiddling the 
fingers at the whole bunch of Greek 
heroes and long-bow artists of Persia. 
Timidly, not to say tentatively, it is 
suggested that it will be more pleas- 
ing than to get the former president 
of Princeton into a barroom during 
graduation week, slap him on the 
back, and call him Tommy, even un- 
der the very eyes of the dreaded 
secret service agents of the United 
States treasury. 

Not that the Princeton graduates 
dislike Winthrop More Daniels, for 
they do not, but ’tis human to chuckle 
when there is handed to him who 
hath been handing it to others what 
is really coming to him. But for 
twenty-one years Winthrop More Dan- 
iels handed out the law and gospel 
as to what is real political economy 
to the Princeton student body, with- 
out any exceptionally strong comeback 
from any member thereof. But now 
the acid test of trying the thoughts 
on political economy on the court 
from which there is no appeal is in 
sight. It may be years, but there is 
the probability, and that is a hope 
upon which it is possible to live. 

Ask any Princeton man “Who made you work?” and 
the answer will be, “Daniels.” The blue-eyed, courteous 
Daniels has a smile that is truly engaging, but life has 
serious work to be done, ergo, let’s work, is the way he 
appeared to argue’ while holding the professorship of 
political economy, both before and after the university 
presidency of Woodrow Wilson. 

His “Elements of Public Finance” is the foundation 
book for so many educational institutions that it may 
truthfully be characterized as the American authority on 
that subject. Railroad finance is part of the subject 
treated and because he had studied the railroad question, 
so-called, in the preparation of his work, Governor Wood- 
row Wilson deemed him eminently fitted to be a member 
of the public utility commission when New Jersey thought 
it time to begin exercising her sovereign right to say 
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how the corporations chartered by her should perform 
their services. 

Commissioner Daniels was born at Dayton, O., Sept. 
30, 1867. He is one of the few Ohioans who came east 
and got into public life. Mayor Strong, of New York, and 
Mayor Reyburn, of Philadelphia, being two notables from 
the realm of the buckeye who reversed the usual method 
employed by Ohioans for getting office. They preceded 
Professor Daniels, the former many years and the latter 
several. 

Princeton gave him his A. B. in 1888 and his A. M. 
two years later. Then he went to 
Leipzig for graduate work—in other 
words, to find out how the Gernians 
proceed with their studies in political 
economy. Returning to the United 
States, he became professor of po- 
litical economy at Princeton in 1892, 
remaining there until he became a 
member of the New Jersey commis- 
sion, whence he came to the federal 
service when his friend and faculty 
colleague became president of the 
United States, and there occurred a 
vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which, under the rule 
of the Act to regulate commerce, 
should be given to a Democrat. The 
rule is that not more than four of 
the seven members of the Commis- 
sion shall be members of the same 
political party. Of course, it is an 
unwritten rule that while the Demo- 
crats are in control the four shall be 
Democrats. 

If there is one thing about Dan- 
iels that impresses one above other 
things, it is his determination that 
when a decision appears under the 
caption “By Daniels” it shail be all- 
Daniels. He is not much of what 
would be called, in a newspaper office, 
a “re-write man.” When he wrote a 
continuation of Albert Johnston’s His- 
tory of the United States, he called 
it a continuation. He might have re- 
written the part that Johnston wrote 
and given the pioneer credit in a footnote, or even in the 
preface. But he continued the Johnston works on the 
history of the United States and the history of American 
politics and called his work continuations. Any commis- 
sioner is at liberty to adopt the views expressed by 
assistants, but the Daniels way, when the Daniels name 
is attached, is to make it all-Daniels. 

Gossip says he wrote the last opinion in the five per 
cent case. Bearing in mind the “Daniels, all-Daniels” rule, 
it may be suggested that he may have written the part 
most generally read, but that he did not write all of it, 
hence the omission of the name. That would not be a 
ludicrous explanation, although some other may be nearer 


‘the fact. 


Does Winthrop More Daniels work? What a ques- 
tion! He reads and he reads and he reads. There never 
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was another man who insisted on getting more minute 
details of the matter in hand. When he takes the testi- 
mony in the western advanced rate case, woe unto the 
man who puts in a carelessly prepared exhibit, believing 
it will not be examined down to the initials of the type- 
writer on the last page. It will be, and it had better 
be exactly what the exhibitor intended to say, lest the 
exhibit turn and rend him by reason of the Daniels habit 
of reading, and reading, and reading. 

The New Jersey commissioner brought down upon his 
head a storm of denunciation in a New Jersey case be- 
cause he stood for giving the gas company involved more 
money, or perhaps it was that he refused to take money 
away from it. With other commissioners who voted to 
grant the five per cent advance, he is receiving the 
oblique compliments of those who cannot, at any time, 
see reason for giving a transportation company better 
rates. In view of the fact that he has been thinking and 
lecturing on these subjects for nearly a quarter of a 
century, it may be that he really has a better foundation 
on which to stand than is to be found under the feet of 
some of those who think the duty of a member of a 
regulating commission is always to cut off the revenues 
of the regulated. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAD, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 

February 5, in I. and S. No. 530, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended from February 12 until August 12 the op- 
eration of items appearing in the following tariffs: 

-Hosmer—Sups. 57 and 58 to W. T. L. I. C. C. No. 326, 
Sups. 11 and 12 to I. C. C. No. A-119, Sups. 29 and 31 to 
I. C. C. No. A-274, Sups. 22 and 23 to I. C. C. No. A-338, 
Sups. 21 and 23 to I. C. C. No. A-363, Sup. 16 to I. C. C. 
No. A-391, Sups. 20 and 21 to I. C. C. No. A-397, Sups. 
18 and 19 to I. C. C. No, A-421, Sups. 14 and 15 to I. C. C. 
No. A-489, Sups. 2 and 3 to I. C. C. No. A-504. 

The suspended items contain new rules governing the 
transportation of potatoes in insulated cars, the operation 
of which was originally suspended from October 15 until 
February 12. 

February 5, in I. and S. No. 531, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended from February 12 until October 12 item 
3, page 2, Sup. 2, to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific I. 
Cc. C. No. C-9691. The suspended item cancels joint 
commodity rates on grain and grain products from Omaha 
and other points on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
to Tupelo and Oklahoma points located on the Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf, the operation of which was originally 
suspended from October 15 to February 12. 

February 5, in I. and S. No. 532, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended from February 19 until October 19 item 
390-A, Sups. 17 and 18 to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha I. C. C. No. 3879. The suspended item contains 
proposed changes in rules upon grain switched at Omaha, 
the operation of which was originally suspended from 
October 22 until February 19. 

February 5, in I. and S. No. 533, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended from February 24 until August 24 Sup. 
5 to Leland’s I. C. C. 1004. The suspended supplement 
names increased class and commodity rates from New 
Orleans and points taking same rates to Port Arthur and 
other southern Texas points, the operation of which was 
originally suspended from October 27 until February 24. 

February 8, in I. & S. No. 534, the Commission further 
suspended from February 28 until August 28, Sup. 14 to 
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Hosmer’s I. C. C. No. A-494. The suspended schedules 
increase rates on refined petroleum oil, in carloads, from 
Coffeyville, Kan., to West Quincy and other points in Mis- 
souri located on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
operation of which was originally suspended from Novem- 
ber 1 until February 28. 

Proposed increases in rates on salt in carloads from 
Michigan fields to points in Oklahoma were suspended 
Saturday by the Interstate Commerce Commission pend- 
ing investigation. 

February 9, in I. & S. No. 590, the Commission sus- 
pended from February 10 until June 10, schedules appear- 
ing in supplement 2 to Pere Marquette I. C. C. No. 3441. 
The suspended schedules increase class rates from San- 
dusky and other points in Michigan located on the Pere 
Marquette Railroad to Chicago and points taking same 
rates. The present and proposed class rates from San- 
dusky to Chicago are as follows: 

Rate in cents per 100 pounds 


Re Be eta al ach awoke 1 2 3 4 5 6 
a ass 600 ew bnew 45.2 38.9 28.9 20 15.8 12.6 
CE re 49.4 438.1 32.6 24.2 184 14.2 


February 9, in I. & S. No. 589, the Commission sus- 
pended from February 9 until June 9, schedules in supple- 
ment No. 26 to Hinton’s I. C. C. No. A-59. The suspended 
schedules name increased rates on lumber, carloads, from 
Lake City and Watertown, Fla., to Americus, Ga. The 
present rate is 10.4 cents, and the proposed rate is 121-3 
cents per 100 pounds. 

February 6, in I. and S. No. 584, the Commission sus- 
pended from February 8 to June 8 item 1774a, supple- 
ment Nos. 48 and 50 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 969 and 
Morris’ I. C. C. No. 386. Rates on carload salt from the 
Michigan field to Oklahoma points are made by adding 
an arbitrary of 2 1-3 cents per 100 pounds to the rate 
applicable from Chicago to such destinations. The sus- 
pended item cancels this arbitrary; future rates to be made 
by adding an arbitrary to the rates applicable from St. 
Louis, for example: The present rate from Chicago to Okla- 
homa City is 29 cents, which makes the rate from Detroit 
31 1-3 cents per 100 pounds. The proposed rate from 
St. Louis to Oklahoma City is 27 1-6 and the arbitrary 
to be added thereto on traffic from Detroit is 7.7, making 
a through rate of 34.8 cents. Rates from Ohio shipping 
points are also affected to the same extent. 


Se +) 
INFLUENCING THE COMMISSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURBAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Representative Good of Iowa, Republican, thréw the 
House into a tempest of debate February 9 by asserting 
that President Wilson had influenced the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its recent decision granting freight 
rate increases. Representatives Moss of West Virginia 
and Gordon of Ohio defended the President against the 
charge. 

Representative Fitzgerald also spoke in the Presi- 
dent’s defense. 

“No one seriously believes,” he said, “that the Presi- 
dent has attempted to coerce members of the Commission 
to render any decision in the way that the evidence would 
not justify. The President has not attempted to influ- 
ence the Commission on any question whatever.” 


The debate was on an item of $3,000,000 in the sundry 
civil bill, providing for the physical valuation of railroads. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch With the 
Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


CONSOLIDATED OIL RATE CASES 


Editor THe TRaFric WORLD: 

Referring to your issue of Feb. 6, 1915, Vol. XV, No. 6, 
page 264, in which you say: 

“Chairman Harlan asked if the complainants under- 
stood about the proposed move, and C. D. Chamberlin, 
George P. Boyle and others said they did. They further 
assented to the proposition that, so far as they know 
now about the tariffs, the present record is sufficient for 
the Commission to pass on the proposed rates.” 

If your correspondent will refer to the stenographer’s 
minutes, he will see that neither Mr. Boyle, Mr. Burch- 
more nor myself assented to any such proposition, but 
that I made the statement to Commissioner Harlan that 
until the proposed tariffs were published and what they 
contained was disclosed, I could make no agreement 
whatever, and, therefore, should not at the present time 
agree that this record should determine the reasonable- 
ness of rates of which I knew nothing further than shown 
in the briefs and argument of counsel. 

Cleveland, O., Feb. 8, 1915. 

C. D. Chamberlin, 


HIGH OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


An analysis of the prevailing high freight rates and 
the increased cost in the operation of steamers has just 
been made by Fred H. Pyman, an English shipowner, 
who declares that it is impossible for steamship owners 
to send their vessels to sea at the old rates. In the 
course of his letter Mr. Pyman says: 

“If we look carefully into the reasons for the present 
state of things and consider the abnormal conditions in 
which shipowners are carrying on their business, it is 
quite easy to see that freights are bound to be high. 
My own opinion is that it would be better for shipowners 
if freights were lower, so long as they could perform 
voyages as they did before the war began. 

“The shipowners’ costs of working are going up by 
leaps and bounds continually. In many cases we are pay- 
ing from 30 per cent to 40 per cent and even 50 per cent 
more for wages. The additional cost of insurance against 
war risks is a very heavy item. One company, for in- 
stance, has paid over £20,000 under this head alone in 
five months, which is 10 per cent on the capital. To 
show how this works out in practice I may say that one 
steamer of 8,000 tons has recently finished a voyage which 
would have shown a profit of about £3,500, but after 
deducting the war insurance, and other extra costs, this 
is reduced to £500 profit. Then take another item— 
coals—and we find that in some foreign coaling stations 
we are paying from 20s to 30s per ton more for coals, 
which means an extra cost of £30 to £40 per day for 
a steamer of 6,000 to 7,000 tons, and the price is still 
going up. It is the same with nearly every other article 
used on board a ship—stores and provisions, and, indeed, 
everything we use, are costing more. 

“The serious loss of time in loading and discharging 
cargoes, both in home and foreign ports, is proving even 


more costly to shipowners than the very heavy addi- 
tional expenses which I have mentioned. I have known 
steamers thirty, forty and even fifty days discharging a 
cargo, which in normal times would have occupied ten 
days at most. Therefore, it must be evident to any in- 
telligent person that shipowners could not possibly send 
their ships to sea at the old rate of freights. 


“As to the remedy, it is extremely difficult to know 
what can even be attempted. If any reasonable proposals 
can be made, I trust shipowners themselves will welocme 
them, as it is surely the bounden duty of every English- 
man at this critical time to lighten the burden for the 
nation as a whole. We must bear in mind, however, at 
the outset, that we are dealing with a most complicated 
and difficult question. British shipowners are doing by 
far the greatest share in the world’s carrying trade, 
including that from one foreign country to another for- 
eign country. If all our ships were bringing cargoes to 
the British Isles freights would undoubtedly be lower, 
but instead of that they are wanted all the world over 
to carry cargoes for other countries, and just now with 
the new crops to move from America, South America 
and elsewhere, the demand for tonnage is quite unprece- 
dented. 

“Possibly we may have already seen the high-water 
mark in freights, and when the first rush to charter for 
new season’s crops is over freights may decline. And 
yet there is undoubtedly for the time being a serious 
shortage in the world’s supply of tonnage. A consider- 
able portion, I may safely say a very large portion, has 
been withdrawn from the seas entirely—either lost or 
captured, or interned, or shut up in the Baltic; this alone 
must account for some hundreds of steamers. * * #* 
I do not know what prospect there is of some of this 
tonnage being released to do its ordinary work, but if 
the Almiralty are able shortly to dispense with any con- 
siderable number of these vessels, that would, in my 
view, help to solve the problem.” 


RAILROADS AND PUBLIC PROBLEMS 


(Excerpts from address delivered recently by B. F. Yoakum 
before the Republican Club of New York.) 


It does not much matter who owns the railroads, 
because the government will exercise the same regu- 
lative control over them as if it really owned them. If 
the showdown should come, I predict that those who 
own the railroads will be more willing to sell at a 
fair valuation than those representing. the government 
will be to buy. 

I suggest a few reasons why the government will 
not buy the railroads: 

The people will be slow to add 1,700,000 railroad 
employes, whose aggregate compensation is now twice 
as much as the total income of the government, exclu- 
sive of postal receipts. 

There would be a storm of opposition on the part 
of the people who have fixed and old-fashioned notions 
about a large public debt. 

Railroads now pay $143,000,000 taxes annually. The 
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government is not taxed on its property. In my opinion, 
the states and municipalities would not stand for being 
deprived of this income. 

If the government owned the railroads it would be- 
come the purchaser, under normal conditions, of one- 
third of all the stee] and iron products of the country, 
one-quarter of the timber products of the country, and 
would become one of the largest purchasers of coal and 
oil. Then the government would commence to fix prices 
for its own use, and it would automatically mean fixing 
the prices of the same products sold to the public. 

It is conceded that one of the great evils that may 
result from government ownership will be the destruc- 
tion of individual initiative and individual force that has 
characterized the success of the American people since 
the foundation of this country. 

It is true the government is preparing to construct 
and own the Alaskan railways. This, no doubt, is a wise 
conclusion. That country should be developed, and the 
government has adopted the best. way of doing it. 

The government also owns and operates the Panama 
Canal. The canal is a great thing for the Americas. 
But even the powerful government could not have en- 
gaged in these vast enterprises without cheap money. 
If they had to pay for the money the same price as 


private corporations, neither the Panama Canal nor the_ 


Alaskan railways would have been undertaken. 

Let us consider for a moment the present threatened 
food famine, which is so closely related to the cessation 
of railroad construction and unemployment. 

This is the first time in our history when we are 
commencing to face a food scarcity. This is the first 
time that petitions have gone to Washington asking 
that the exportation of foodstuff be discontinued. The 
countries at war are buying our provisions at an unpre 
cedented rate, and it is plain that we are about to sell 
more than we have to spare. 

We face this food emergency at a time when we 
are in an era of arrested development. In 1912 the last 
of the big railroad construction contracts was com- 
pleted. Think of this, there has been no new railroad 
construction for two years, and the prospects are we will 
see another two years without any additional railroad 
building. This is the first period since the Civil War 
that not a single railroad construction contract is under 
way. We have had panics and hard times at intervals, 
but never for so long a stretch. Heretofore we have 
had railroad construction, expansion of the country’s 
development, opening up of new territory along new 
railroads, furnishing labor with employment, to pull us 
through each time. The reverse is the case at present. 
There is no work of this kind under way. 

To build new railroads bankers must be able to sell 
the securities. It is difficult to find investors for new 
railroad securities under existing conditions, which, how- 
ever, are happily on the mend. Railroad builders who 
are to extend the lines into sparsely and undeveloped 
countries cannot undertake the construction without 
adequate money. Therefore, before this all-important 
work of new railroad building can be resumed, a method 
must be found by which the government, the bankers 
and the builders can co-operate. 

If, through the co-operation of the government a 
way can be found to restore railroad construction and 
the opening up of new lands, with consequent farms, 
homes and factories, every other class of business will 
respond and flourish from the time such a fixed policy 
is assured, 
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In conclusion, I would sum up by saying that the 


serious problem of the unemployed has a direct and 


vital connection with the arrested development of this 
country. The cessation of railroad building, beginning 
in 1912, which bids fair to continue for some further 
time, must be superseded by the actual building of new 
railroads through the large fertile but undeveloped 
sections of our West and Southwest. 

The productive forces of this country must be kept 
busy and given an opportunity to change our vast idle 
domain into producing fields and gardens, thereby en- 
abling our factories to run full time, with well-paid 
employes. 

While I do not believe in government ownership, I 
do believe that the government must give material 
encouragement in this necessary work, and that in so 
doing the best possible solution of the great unemploy- 
ment question will be found. 


RESHIPPING RATES ON GRAIN 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 

Arguments were heard February 10 in I. & S. No. 469, 
involving reshipping rates on grain from Milwaukee via 
Manitowoc, across lake, and in I. & S. No. 500, involving 
reshipping rates via Chicago. The eastern trunk lines have 
undertaken to cance] out the reshipping rates via Milwau- 
kee and Manitowoc on the ground that they are unwilling 
to pay the western lines anything out of the 16 cents 
reshipping raté via Chicago for the hauling of grain from 
the west and southwest through Chicago to Milwaukee and 
Manitowoc. They claim the western roads should deliver 
the grain to them at Chicago or themselves absorb the 
cost of the haul to Milwaukee and Manitowoc. George A. 
Schroeder argued for the protestants and D. P. Connell for 
the eastern carriers. Mr. Connell suggested that the 
protestants can get at the subject by means of formal com- 
plaint against the C. M. & St. P. & C. & N. W., asking 
for reasonable rates from, say, Cherokee, Kan., to Milwau- 
kee or Manitowoc, so that grain reshipped through those 
places will yield the eastern trunk lines as much as grain 
brought through Chicago. 

Mr. Connell, answering a question by Commissioner 
Clements, said he would not admit that the cancelation of 
these reshipping rates would place Milwaukee and Mani- 
towoc at a disadvantage of five cents with Chicago, because 
the protestants have the right to force the western lines to 
make reasonable rates to those ports instead of getting 
back of the western lines in an effort to force the eastern 
lines to pay for the haul between Chicago and the more 
northern ports. He said that when western lines bring 
freight to Peoria, they pay the division as if they had made 
delivery at Chicago to their eastern connections, because 
they could have made the delivery there. 








RATES ON PIG IRON. 

On the petition of Virginia furnaces, the Commission 
has extended the scope of the investigation ordered by 
it on November 3, so as to include evidence on the reason- 
ableness of rates on pig iron from the Birmingham dis- 
trict to Boston by rail and water and to Springfield and 
Lowell, Mass., and Portland, Me., by rail, water-and-rail, 
and to other New England points covered by the com- 
sion’s order of June 1 in Docket No. 4800, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al.' The Virginia 
furnaces complained about some rates and got an order 
reducing them, but the carriers did not reduce related 
rates, hence the additional proceedings. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


in this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. On ac- 
count of the limited space that can be allotted to this depart- 
ment and the demands made on the time of those conducting it, 
we cannot assure the publication of answers in less than six 
weeks from the time of receipt of the question. Readers desir- 
ing special service by requiring immediate answer may secure 
privately written answers to their inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Offsetting Claims for Damages Against Undercharges 
. for Freight. 


Y 


Chicago.—“Have Rules 48 and 133 of the. Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Conference Rulings, Bulletin 
No. 5, been tested in the courts and upheld? The ques- 
tion we have in mind is where a shipper and consignee 
is withholding freight charges from a common carrier, 
owing to the fact that the common carrier owes the 
shipper and consignee payment of loss and damage on 
their shipments. If the common carrier would enter 
civil suit against the shipper for the collection of these 
freight charges on one shipment, would the carrier be 
able in court to have the claim of the railroad com- 
pany apply against the claim of the shipper?” 


By referring to Rule 323, Conference Rulings Bul- 
letin No. 6, dated June 8, 1911, you will find that it 
supersedes Rules 48 and 133 in that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission therein holds that it “has no 
authority to control the disposition of an overcharge. 
The carrier must charge no other than its lawful rate, 
and the failure to collect the full rate as to any ship- 
ment is a violation of the law, as is the collection of 
more than the full rate. The Commission declines to 
declare that an overcharge may be offset as against 
an uncollected undercharge, such offset is not within 
the power of the Commission to authorize or condemn.” 
Even this rule seems to have been further modified in 
several cases recently decided before the Commission, 
because it therein declared that undercharges may be 
taken into account in awarding reparation. Muskogee 
Wholesale Grocer Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R., Unrep. 
Op. A-577; Lee Broom & Duster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. Co., Unrep. Op. A-650; American Lumber & Mfg. 
Co. vs. C. O. Ry. Co., Unrep. Op. A-655. 

While we entertain no doubt that a court would, in 
accordance with the rules of pleading and practice 
governing it, permit an established money demand by 
the shipper to be pleaded as a sufficient offset against 
the amount of the freight charges claimed by the car- 
rier, yet we cannot at the’ present writing cite you a 
specific case thereon. On the other hand, a mere claim 
for damages on account of loss or injury to the goods, 
without the facts and amount having been determined 
and allowed by judgment of the court, or confession of 
the parties, would not be such a money demand as 
might be properly offset against a claim for under- 
charges definitely fixed by the schedule of rates filed 
with and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In the case of C. & G. R. R. Co. vs. Curtis, 92 
8S. E., 318, a claim for damages on account of the breach 
of a contract was not allowed as an offset against plain- 
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tiff’s demand for the payment of an undercharge in 
freight rates. 
” s * 
Application of Transit Privileges Via Different Routes 
Governed by One Mileage Scale Tariff. 

Texas.—“‘The tariff covering a certain commodity 
provides a stop to part unload privilege at points inter- 
mediate. A carload of this commodity moved from sta- 
tion A to station B through junction C, a two-line haul, 
with a notation to part unload at C. There is a direct 
one-line route between A and B, which are about seventy- 
seven miles apart. The haul via C is thirty miles 
longer. The rate is based on mileage, and carriers 
claim mileage via C, account the privilege of stopping 
at latter point. Shippers contend that inasmuch as tariff 
provides that short-line mileage applies via all routes, 
C is an intermediate point, and privilege should apply 
there without additional charges. Carriers do not claim 
that route via C is unreasonable. Will you kindly give 
us your opinion through THE TRAFFIC WORLD?” 

While a mileage scale of rates, applicable via a 
long haul, would naturally result in greater charges 
than would the haul via the short line, between two 
given points reached by two different lines, and while 
the fact that transportation that involves a two-line haul 
is of itself a reason for a somewhat higher charge than 
if the service was entirely over a single line, yet if the 
carrier voluntarily publishes and applies a mileage scale 
of rates via two separate routes, and measures its ap- 
plication to the long route by the distance over the 
short route, and further provides for certain transit 
privileges, at intermediate points, in a tariff applying to 
both routes, this would be equivalent to a declaration 
as to the reasonableness and the availability of the long 
route, and any shipment moving via that route would 
be entitled not only to the published transit privileges 
at intertnediate points via that route, but also to the 
rate applicable via the shorter route. We assume, of 
course, that the tariff mentioned applies via both routes 
and contains no rule therein restricting shipments to 
one or the other route. 

* * * 
Demurrage on F. O. B. Shipments. 

Louisiana—“We will thank you to advise us the 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or, if 
none has been made, what the requirements of the law 
are, and, therefore, our legal responsibility, on the fol- 
lowing point: We buy lumber at prices f. o. b. cars at 
mill or point of shipment. A mill: shipped us a car, on 
which car service accrued before bill of lading was 
taken out, same being billed against shipment as “ad- 
vance charges,” but “dropped” by railroad through over- 
sight, and on delivery only actual freight charges at 
published tariff rate were collected from us. They later 
present bill for car service, claiming same as an “under- 
charge,” which we decline to pay, as in meantime we 
have settled with shipper and therefore cannot deduct 
from proceeds of shipment. At request of railroad we 
endeavor to collect from shipper, but get no reply, and 
they later handle with him direct, with same result, and 
now insist on our paying, claiming consignee is finally 
responsible.” 

The same question was considered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and it declined to deter- 
mine whether the consignor or the consignee was the 
proper party liable for the demurrage charges. In Rule 
96, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, issued on Oct. 12, 
1908, the following statement and findings are made: 
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“A purchased a carload of lumber f. o. b. at the milling 
point. Demurrage accrued on account of the failure of 
B, the mill owner, to promptly load the car. Carrier 
inadvertently delivered the car to A without collecting 
the demurrage. Upon its inquiry as to whether to de- 
mand the demurrage from A or B: Held, that the de- 
murrage must be collected by the carrier either from 
the vendor or vendee, but that the Commission cannot 
undertake to investigate the facts and determine for the 
carrier whether the vendor or the vendee is liable for 
the charges.” 

The fault of the shipper in not promptly loading and 
releasing the car at shipping point is not one of the 
causes enumerated in the Uniform Demurrage Code for 
which demurrage charges shall not be assessed for de- 
tention of car, and as a consequence, both by the Code 
and the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the carrier must exhaust its legal remedies in an effort 
to collect these charges. In such an action there can 
be no question as to the consignor’s sole liability for 
these charges up to the time that the car was loaded 
and delivered to the consignee, inasmuch as no title in 
the shipment passed to the consignee until the ship- 
ment was delivered to. the carrier for transportation. 
The only doubtful point is whether the carrier, by billing 
the shipment with the demurrage noted thereon as “ad- 
vanced charges,” and the consignee, by accepting delivery 
thereof with knowledge of the same, and noting no 
objection thereto, might not have assumed an implied 
promise to pay such charges. This point being a ques- 
tion of fact, rather than of law, we hesitate to presume 
what a jury’s verdict might be, without our possessing 
more information than what is contained in the above 


inquiry. 
ok cd * 
Time for Filing Claims Not Extended by Return of 
Shipment. 

IMinois—“On Nov. 10, 1913, we shipped from Fre- 
mont, O., for our account one stove consigned to our 
customer at Lawson, Mo. It was found to be damaged, 
and therefore refused by the customer. July 24, 1914, 
we surrendered the original bill of lading to the agent of 
the initial carrier, together with instructions to have the 
shipment returned to us at Chicago, all charges guar- 
anteed. Not having received return of shipment, we 
filed claim for full invoice value, only to have the car- 
rier return the papers to us, stating that they were not 
presented in accordance with Section 3, paragraph 3, of 
Uniform Bill of Lading contract. The shipment being 
ordered returned on July 24, 1914, in our opinion, makes 
a new transaction, thus making the date of the new 
shipment July 24. The shipment was finally delivered 
to us on Sept. 19, 1914, but without sufficient information 
for the billing to connect with our records. The claim 
was later then amended to cost of repairs. As our 
claim was filed within four months after return of ship- 
ment to Chicago, we believe that we are entirely within 
our rights in insisting upon settlement of claim for cost 
of actual repairs on account of damage to shipment, 
which occurred while in the possession of the carriers. 
Will you kindly give this matter consideration, and 
advise us whether or not, in your opinion, this claim is 
one that should be paid by the carriers or withdrawn?” 

Section 3, paragraph 3, of the Uniform Bill of Lad- 
ing, provides that claims must be made in writing to 
the carrier within “four months after delivery of the 
property,” and “unless claims are so made the carriers 
shall not be liable.” The courts have almost uniformly 


held this provision to be a valid and reasonable one. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission has also approved 
it “In the Matter of Bills of Lading,” 29 I. C. C., 417 
(see page 413 of the Feb. 28, 1914, issue of THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD), and further held that when carriers embody 
this provision in their tariffs (and most of them do), 
that the Commission has no discretion by which it may 
excuse carriers for failing to comply with their pub- 
lished tariffs, and does not feel any more free to sug- 
gest a departure from the tariffs in the matter of the 
four months’ limitation in the bill of lading than in the 
case of any other tariff provision. Thus the carriers 
neither have any discretion in the matter, and for them 
to entertain or pay claims which violate this provision 
of the bill of lading would subject them to indictment, 
prosecution and penalty. 

In the shipment jin question, the injury occurring 
while it was en route to Lawson, Mo., and not to the 
return shipment en route to Chicago, the claim must be 
based on the original contract of shipment, and this runs 
from the date when the shipment was delivered at Law- 
son. 

* * * 
Damages for Wrongful Delivery. 

New York.—‘A shipment of eggs from a southern 
point, consigned and destined New York City and routed 
via Cincinnati gateway, while the car was in transit 
en route to Cincinnati, shipper’s representative talked 
with the carrier’s representative and requested the car 
diverted to Buffalo. Through error the diversion failed, 
and car went through to New York City, where it was 
finally disposed of. The shipment was purchased f. o. b. 
shipping point, and the difference between the purchase 
price and the amount realized at New York City (this 
amount including the freight charges to New York City) 
was $37.83, while the difference between the market 
value at Buffalo, the intended and proper destination, 
and the cost delivered Buffalo, was $249.19. It is a pure 
case of negligence on the part of the carriers in accept- 
ing this diversion order and then permitting the car to 
go through to New York City. Claimant is of the opin- 
ion that on account of this gross negligence that he 
could hold the carriers to the difference of what he 
would have realized at Buffalo and the cost of the eggs 
delivered Buffalo. Shipment was covered by the Uniform 
Bill of Lading, with clause as to the basis of claim 
being the bona-fide invoice, if any. Will you kindly 
give us your opinion as to what the carrect basis for 
claim is, whether or not we are entitled to $249.19 or 
$37.83?” 

Assuming that diversion orders were given strictly 
in accordance with tariff regulations, so that claimant 
may lawfully establish a contract with the carrier to 
deliver at Buffalo, instead of New York City, the market 
price at the former city would have governed, were it 
not for the fact that the owner possibly waived his right 
to a Buffalo delivery by accepting the shipment at New 
York City. We cannot specifically determine this point 
on the facts submitted. The invoice price has no bear- 
ing on the measure of a carrier’s liability in delivery at 
a wrong place or in delayed shipments. Delivery at a 
wrong place is deemed a conversion, for which the 
carrier is liable in the full value of the shipment, while 
in delayed shipments a carrier’s liability is measured by 
the difference between the market value at destination 
when the goods should have arrived and their value at 
time of delivery. If, however, there was no delay in 
delivery, and the owner accepted the shipment at the 
wrong place, it is questionable whether any damages can 
be proven. 
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- Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
last Issue of the Traffic World.. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change In this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

February 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
|. & S. 533—Class and commodity rates between New Or- 
leans, La., and southern Texas points. 
ee S. Seymour vs. M. La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et al. 


February 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Bell: 
* |, & S. 516—Charges for transportation and disposal of waste 
materials at Pittsburgh, Pa., and other points. 


February 15—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Gerry: 

* |, & S. 564—Rules and regulations governing the checking of 
baggage on combination tickets. 

* 6837—Wright Coal and Coke Co. vs. H. & F. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 15—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Kelly: 
* |, & S. 522—Rules, regulations and classification exceptions 


February 15—Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Examiner Gutheim: 
* 7312—Cities of Marshall and Jefferson, Tex., vs. Tex. & Pac. 
Ry. Co. et. al. 


February 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1, & S. 361—Rail, lake and rail rates to St. Paul, Minn. 
6512—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. et al. vs. Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al. 


February 15—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Thurtell: 

The following Fourth Section Applications: 

345—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 930, classes and com- 
modities from North Pacific coast terminals, etc.; I. C. C. 
No. 926, class and commodity rates from California ter- 
minals, etc. 

346—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 908, commodity rates 
from Vancouver, B. C., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., Albina, 
East Portland and Portland, Ore., San Francisco and East 
San Pedro, Cal., on shipments originating in Australia, New 
Zealand and the Fiji Islands or beyond; I. C. C. No. 922, 
class and commodity rates from North Pacfiic coast ter- 
minals, etc. 

347—To protect rates in Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 930, commodi- 
ties from Albina, East Portland and Portland, Ore., and St. 
Johns, Cal.; I. C. C. No. 909, lumber from San Francisco and 
other points in California. 

348—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 912, lumber, shingles 
and other articles from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, on- 
tana, Alberta and British Columbia to Arkansas, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

349—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 930; I. C. C. No. 926; 
I. C. C. No. 921, class and commodity rates from California, 
Nevada and Utah to Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Manitoba; I. C. C. No. 922; I. C. C. No. 931, class 
and commodity rates between points in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba and San Francisco and 
Oakland, Cal, in connection with Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, Alaska-Pacific Steamship Company and E. V. 
Rideout Company; I. C. C. No. 909, commodity rates on 
lumber and shingles from California, Nevada, Oregon and 
Utah points; I. C. C. No. 924, lumber and shingles from 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Alberta and British 
Columbia to Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Vir- 
= and West Virginia; I. C. C. No. 915, list of interme- 
iate points. 

1575—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 927, lumber and 
shingles from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Alberta 
and British Columbia to Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah and Wyoming. 

351—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 926, 921, 922, 931, 908, 
909, 912, 924, 927 and 915, through rates in excess of the 
combination of intermediates. 

310—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 325, refrigera- 
tion charges from points in southern California. 

311—To protect S. P. L A. & 8S. L. I. C. C. No. 279, rates on 
vegetables from Acton, Carp, Galt, Guelph, Hoya, Moapa, 
Roz and Vigo, Nev., to Missouri River, Mississippi River, 
Memphis, St. Paul, Peoria, Chicago, etc. 

313—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 249, class and 
commodity rates between points in southern California and 
points in Utah und Wyoming on the Union Pacific. 

322—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. rates_on commodities 
from points on the S. P. L. A. & S. L., San Bernardino, Cal., 
and west to Garfield and Tooele, Utah. 

324—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. class rates between points 
on the S. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R., San Bernardino and west 
and points in California, Nevada, Utah, Daggett and east 
except Utah common points (these rates are higher than to 
Utah common points). 


330—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. rates on live stock be- 
tween points on the 8. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R. in Utah and 
Nevada to Colorado, Missouri River, St. Louis, Chicago and 
other points. 

332—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 307, rates on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from_ Brighton 
Beach, East San Pedro, East Wilmington, Ostend, Seventh 
Street Terminal Island and Zinc, Cal., to points in Arizona 
on the Arizona Southern Railway and the Arizona Eastern 
Railway. 

3383—To protect S.P.LA. & SS. LI. C. C. No. 274, class and 
commodity rates between San Pedro, Los Angeles & San 
Bernardino Railroad between San Bernardino, Cal., and Pay- 
son to Salt Lake City, inclusive. 





334—To protect S. P. L. A. & 8. L. I. C. C. 255, class and 
commodity rates between points in southern California on 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ts and Southern Pacific Company 
and points in Utah and Colorado on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad and Colorado Midland Railway. 


336—To protect S. P. LL A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 235, rates on 
live stock between Utah and Nevada and Colorado, Missouri 
River, St. Louis, Chicago and other points. 


337—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. rates on bullion, pig lead, 

copper matte, ore and concentrates and other mineral prod- 
ucts from Utah on the S. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R. to Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa. 


338—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 290, rates on 

grease, hides, pelts, tallow and wool from Utah to Missouri 
River, Mississippi River, St. Paul, Peoria, Chicago and 
— taking same rates and points in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, : 


3934—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. rates on classes and com- 
modities between Los Angeles, Cal., and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, lower than from and to intermediate points. 

736—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. class rates between sta- 
tions in southern California and Utah common points. 


1085—To protect Southern Pacific class and commodities rates 
from California, Nevada and Utah to North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Manitoba. 

1107—To protect Southern Pacific rates on lumber and 
shingles from California, Nevada, Oregon and Utah to 
United States and Canada. 

1214—To protect F. W. Gomph’s Proportional Freight Tarift 
No. 54, I. C. C. No. 51, class and commodity rates on im- 
ported shipments originating in ,Asia, New Zealand and 
Fiji Islands or beyond from East San Pedro, Redondo Beach, 
San Diego, San Francisco and San Pedro, Cal., to points in 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado on lines of Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, Oregon Short Line Railroad, San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, Union Pacific Railroad and Western Pacific Railway. 

1253—To protect Southern Pacific class and commodity rates 
from San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, Marysville, San 
Jose and Los Angeles, Cal., and California and Nevada to 
points in Utah, east of Echo and Thistle Junction, points 
in Wyoming, west of Cheyenne, and points in Colorado, west 
of Manitou and Canon City. 

1281—To protect F. W. Gomph’s I. C. C. No, 42, class and 
commodity rates between California common points, viz., 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Jose, Colton, 
Stockton, Sacramento, Roseville, Marysville and San Ber- 
nardino and other points in California, Nevada and Utah on 
lines of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway (Coast Lines), 
Crescent City Railway, Minkler Southern Railway, North- 
western Pacific Railroad, Pacific Electric Railway, San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R., Santa Maria Valley 
Railroad, Southern Pacific Company, Sunset Railway, Visalia 
Electric Railroad, on the one hand, and Barratts, Mont., 
Blackfoot and Boise, Idaho, Brighton and Harrisville, Utah, 
Huntington, Ore., Idaho Falls and Mackay, Idaho, Moxa, 
Wyo., Pocatello, Idaho, and main and branch line ne 
between points on lines of the Oregon Short Line Railroad, 
on the other. The rates published in this tariff are also 
covered by application No. 736 of F. W. Gomph, 

1105—That portion of this application which covers Items Nos. 
31, 32, 33 and 34 of tariff of F. W. Gomph, agent, I. C. C. 


No. 29. 

9813—Filed by R. H. Countiss, agent on behalf of the South- 
ern Pacific Co., Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. 
and Southern Pacific Co., Atlantic Steamship ‘Lines, 
asking authority to establish rates on asphaltum, beans, 
canned goods, cereals and cereal products in carloads, from 
Pacific Coast terminals to Atlantic seaboard lower than the 
rates concurrently in effect from and to intermediate points. 

2725—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., involving rates on coal and coke 
from Albuquerque and Gallup, N. M.; to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


February 15—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Brown: 


ee Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

6446—City of Milwaukee vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
o's” quan Produce & Fruit Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 


February 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Dow: 


%352—Traffic Bureau_of the Commerce Club of St. Joseph, 
Vo., ‘vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. * 

7447—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Atchison, 
Kan., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

7501—Department of Traffic of the Commercial Club of Kan- 
sas City vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

7311—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

es Bluffs Commercial Club vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


February 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 1. & S. 539—Cement rates from West Coplay, Pa., and other 


points to points in Virginia and West Virginia. 


* 7432—John J. Felin & Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. 
February 17—De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga.—Commissioner 


Meyer: 


* 6672—Application of the Central of Georgia Ry. Co. (Ocean 


S. S. Co.) 


* 6914—A pplication of the Florida East Coast Ry. Co. (Peninsu- 


lar - Occidental S. S. Co.), (St. Petersburg Transportation 
Co.). 


* 6974—Application of the Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry. 


(Steamship lines in Florida). 
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February 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Thurtell: 
Puget Section Application No. 2043 of Yazoo & M. V. R. R. 


0. 
Fourth Section Application No. 2045 of Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
(Such portions of the above Fourth Section applications 

as seek authority to continue rates on grain products from 
Omaha, Neb., when from beyond, to Jackson, Miss., which 
are lower than the rates concurrently inapplicable on like 
traffic to intermediate points on the Ill, Cent. R. R. and 
Yazoo & M. V.) 


eeuere. 18—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 


* 743 ommercial Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., vs. P. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

* 7494—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., vs. P. R. R. 
Co. et al. 


February 18—Steubenville, O.—Examiner Bell: 
* 7356—City of Steubenville, O., vs. Tri-State Ry. and Electric 
Co. et al. 
February 18—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Brown: 
7139—National Commercial Fixture Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 


February 18—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Dow: 
7117—Nebraska State Ry. Com. vs C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
7230—Nebraska State Ry. Com. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 19—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 7443—Rogers-White Lime Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7209—Ft. Smith Traffic Bureau vs. C. R. I. & P. Co, et al. 
* 7381—Ballman-Cummings Furniture Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry. et al. 
February 19-—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Bell: 
* |, & S. 571—Rates on grain milled in transit at Lawrenceburg, 


nd, 
* 7453—Philip Carey Mfg. Co. et al. vs. G. T. West Ry. Co. et al. 
February 19—Boston, Mass.—Chairman Harlan and Bxaminer 
Pattison: 
l. & S. 435—Car spotting charges. 
February 20—Evansville, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 7528—W. H. Small & Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 20—Marlborough Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
—Commissioner Hall: 
* 6962—Leeds Co. vs. American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
February 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* 7502—California Ice Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. et al. 


Febraruy 23—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 7560—Meeker & Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7521—Meeker & Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 

* 7315—Frank Samuel vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 

February 23—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Bell: 

* 7433—Kosmos Portland Cement Co. vs, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co 
et al. 

February 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Barclay: 

* 1, & S. 509—Clean rice rates from Louisiana and Texas pro- 
ducing points to southeastern destinations, 

* 7542—Houston Packing Co. vs. H. E. & W. T. Ry. Co, et al. 

* 7552—Houston Packing Co. vs. Int. & Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

February 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 

* |. & S$. 71—Advances on coal and coke in carloads from points 
on L.,& N. to points on the C. C. C. & St. L. and other des- 
tinations. : 

* 1, & S. 321—Coal rates from Virginia mines. 

Februa 23—Jackson, Mich.—Examiner Brown: 

709 ackson Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & R. et al. 

7294—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. ; 

February 23—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Burnside: 

1, & S. 560—Rates on berries, fruits and vegetables from sta- 
tions in Virginia and North Carolina to New York City and 
other points. 

February 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Butler: 

* 7497—Pulp and Paper Mfrs.’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

February 25—New York City—Chairman Harlan and Examiner 
Pattison: 

1. & S. 485—Car spotting charges. . 

February 25—New York City—Examiner Gerry: 

* 1, & S. 568—Ice rates to Long Branch and other stations in 
New Jersey. 

* 6785—New Fingland Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. vs. B. & M. 
R. R. et al. 

* 6795—Martin Ciantine Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 

February 25—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 1 & S. 563—Rates on glucose and corn syrup from Chicago, 
Ill., and other points to New York City and other eastern 
points. 

* 7241—Des Moines Saw Mill Co. vs. Minn. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

February 25—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 

* 6834—In re C. R. I. & P. 


February 25—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Burnside: 
7469—State Corporation of the Commonwealth of Virginia vs. 
Cc. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 26—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Bell: 
* 7373—Alexandria Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 7374—Alexandria Paper Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co et al. 
* 7525—Pres-o-lite Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 26—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Barclay: 


* 1, & §. 511—Export rates on grain and grain products from 
stations in Colorado and New Mexico to Galveston, Tex., 
and other gulf ports, 

* 7518—A. B. Crouch Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

February 26—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Brown: 

7261—Ameriecan Coal & Coke Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 
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February 27—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* ~~ 7 Mill and Elevator Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific 
. R. et al. 

* 7229—Omaha Grain Exchange vs, M. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 7567—Federal Sugar Refining Co. vs. Old Dominion S. S. Co 


et al. 

February 27—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Burnside: 

* woo chmond Chamber of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


March 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 7515—American Enameled Brick and Tile Co. vs. 
River R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7546—Union Sulphur Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 1—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 7189—Curtis & Cartside Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 


Raritan 


= a F. Ry. Co. 
* 7417—Oklahoma Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
* ae peeneme Traffic Assn, et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. 
et al, 


March 1—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* |, & S. 514—Westbound transcontinental refrigeration charges. 

* 1, & S. 531—Rates on grain and grain products to certain 
stations in Oklahoma. 

March 1—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Thurtell: 

* | & S. 569—Rates on coal from mines in Alabama, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Memphis, Tenn., and other 
points, 

March 1—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Bell: 

* 7355—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce vs. C. C. C. & St. L 
Ry. Co. et al, 

* 7472—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al, 

* 7480—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co, et al, 


March 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. Docket 11—The tap line case. 
March 3—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Barclay: 
* ere Commission of Oklahoma et al. vs. A. T. & 
. F. Ry. et al. 


March 3—New York City—Examiner Burnside: 

© i. 2 S. 572—Lighterage and storage regulations at New York, 
i # 

March 3—Troy, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 

*1, & S. 559—Rates on cotton piece goods from North Adams, 
Mass., and other points to New York City and other points, 

-March 4—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Thurtell: 

* 1, & S. 569—Rates on coal from mines in Alabama, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Memphis, Tenn., and other 
points. 


March 4—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Gerry: 
*l. & S. 552—Rates on stone and granite from Boston, Mass., 
and other points to western destinations. 


March 4—Deeatur, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
* 7538—Illinois Poultry and Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. C. C. C. 
& St. L. et al. 
March 4—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Barclay: : 
* ee Business Assn. vs, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 
0. et al. 
* 7214—Wichita Business Assn. vs. Midland Valley R. R. Co. 


March 4—Sioux City, Ila.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
* oe City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
y. et al. 


March 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
In the matter of the requirement of state authorities in the 
keeping of accounts, records and memoranda by carriers, 
subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce. 


March 5—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 7555—Providence Fruit an Produce Exchange et al. vs. Maine 
Central et al. 


* 7466—Fall River Bleachery vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7309—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. M. St. 
P. & S. S. M. et al. 


March 5—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 7200—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux Falls Commercial Club vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7388—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux Falls Commercial Club vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 


March 5—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Barclay: 
* I. & S. 566—Minimum charge between stations in Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and other states, 


March 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 1. & S. 542—Lake and rail rates on grain products and seeds 
from Minneapolis, Minn., and other points to Buffalo, N. Y., 
and other destinations. 


* 1. & S. 550—Rates on stone and marble, C. L., not polished, 
lettered or figured, from Chicago and Peoria, Ill, to St. 
Paul, Minn, 


March 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 

* 1. & S. 570—Rates on fertilizer and fertilizer material from 
New Orleans, La., to Cairo, Ill., and other points. 

* 1, & §S. 551—Rates governing the return transportation of 
— in wooden tank cars in Central Freight Association 
territory. 


March 8—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Barclay: 

* a Chemical Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al, 

March 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 

* =_—a Sales Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. 
et al. 


& H. R. R. Co. 
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March 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner J. E, Smith: 
* 74220—Minneapolis Mfg. Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 


* 5122—Minneapolis Civic and Commercial Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. 


R. R. Co. et al. 

March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 7488—Commercial Club of Grand Island, Neb., et al. vs. M. K. 
& T. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7474—Grand Island Commercial Club et al. vs. N. Y. C. & H. 
R. & Be & ail. 


March 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* ee City Line and Minneapolis Traff. vs. L. V. R. R. 
Co, et al. 

March 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 

* 6343—Phoenix Printing Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 6544—Adleta Paper Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 6885—Muskogee Wholesale Grocer Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


March 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 

* 5851—Globe Coal Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
*7262—Wenona Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 

* 1. & S. 344—Coal rates from Oak Hills, Colo. 


March 11.—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 7290—U. S. of America vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 

* 7556—Eagle Ice Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7348—Morris & Co. et al. vs. U. P. R. R.'Co. et al. 

* 7548—Swift & Co. vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co. et al. 

March 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 

* 1, & S. 525—Coal rates from Illinois mines to Omaha, Neb., 
and other points. 

March 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 

*1, & § 525—Coal rates from Illinois mines to Omaha, Neb., 
and other points, 

* 7507—Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis vs, Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7503—Geo. S. Meoham & Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

March 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: 

* 6465—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 

March 15—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Bell: 

* 7527—Detroit Coal Exchange et al. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 


March 15—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 7545—M. H. Rekkedal vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 17—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Bell: 

* 7438—Niagara Gypsum Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7514—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. Adams Express Co. et al. 


March 19—Erie, Pa.—Examiner Bell: 
* 6233—Standard Chair Co. vs. FP. R. R. Co. et al. 


HEARINGS BEFORE EXAMINER BROWN—TRAP CAR OR 
FERRY CAR SERVICE CHARGES. 


Detroit, Mich.—March 1. 
Cleveland, O.—March 3, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—March 5. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—March 8. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—March 11. 
Cincinnati, O.—March 15. 

st. Louis, Mo.—March 18. 
Kansas City, Mo.—March 22. 
Chicago, Ill.—March 25. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7683. Ludovici-Celedon Co., Chicago, vs. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas et al. 

Against a Mississippi River combination rate of 27c on roof- 
ing tile from Coffeyville, Kan., to Greenfield, Ind., as unjust 
and unreasonable, due to misrouting. Asks for a cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 7684, Cattle Raisers and Stock Yards Assn., El Paso, Tex., 
vs. El Paso & Southwestern et al. 

Against contracts between the carriers and the El Paso 
Union Stock Yards Co. as monopolistic and detrimental to the 
interests of the complainant. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and withdrawal of contracts. 

No. 7685. Benjamin Peller, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a fourth class rate of 10c on burnt enamel ware 
from Shadyside, O., to Pittsburgh, as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for the application of the scrap iron rate and 
reparation. 

No. 7686. Forest Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Morgantown 
& Kingwood et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates and charges on lumber from 
Rock Forge, W. Va., to various destinations. Asks for rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 7687, Metropolitan Branch Commuters’ Assn. vs. B. & O. 

Unreasonable and unjust rates between points west of 
Rockville, Md., to Washington Junction, inclusive, to and 
from Washington, D. C., by reason of the withdrawal of the 
two-day round trip rates. Asks for cease and desist order 
and the establishment of reasonable provisions as to round 
trip tickets. 

No. 7689, J. C. Famechon Co. and North Branch Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Great Northern et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charge of $5 per car for the 
heating of rented refrigerator cars. Asks for a cease and 
desist oder and the establishment of reasonable rates on po- 
eee in Union Transit refrigerator cars to all interstate des- 
inations, 
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No. 7690. James P. Smith & Co., New York, Chicago and 
Paris, France, vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Against commodity rates under Western Classification on 
olive oil from Marseilles, France, to Colorado Springs, via 
New Orleans, as unjust, uMreasonable and excessive. Asks 
for the reestablishment of suspended Western Classification 
‘No. 51 and reparation. 

No, 7691. Colorado Fuel Co., Ltd., Wichita, Kan., and Walsen- 
burg, Colo., vs. Colorado & Southern et al. 

Excessive charges on coal from Walsenburg, Colo., to 
Hutchinson, diverted to Coldwater, Kan. Asks for amend- 
ment of tariffs allowing customary diversion on coal and 
reparation. 

‘No. 7692. Meletio Fish and Oyster Co., St. Louis, vs. Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on store refrigerators 
from Toledo to St. Louis. Asks for cease and desist order, 
maxima rates and reparation. 

No, 7693. Passow & Sons, Chicago, vs. C. M. & St. P. 

Unreasonable rules as applied to shipments of billiard tables 
and fixtures from Des Moines to Chicago. Ask for maxima 
rates and reparation. 

No, 7694, C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis., vs. Ann Arbor. 

Against the cancellation of the free time allowance on coal 
at Frankfort, Mich. Asks for reparation. 

No. _— Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. C..B. & Q. 
et al. 

Against a rate of $1.21 on boots and shoes from St. Louis to 
Atlanta as unjust and unreasonable as compared with ocean 
and rail rates from Boston to Atlanta of 95c. Asks for rea- 
sonable rates. 

No. 7680. Brown-Roberts Hardware and Supply Co., Ltd., Alex- 
andria, La., vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the application of vehicle rates and Class A rates 
to farm wagons from Quincy, IIl., to Louisiana points as un- 
reasonable and unjust. Asks for the establishment of maxima 
joint and through rates and reparation. 

No, 7681. Chamber of Commerce of Elberton, Ga., et al. vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on rice, sugar and molasses 
from New Orleans, La., to Elberton, as compared with the 
rates to Athens, Ga. Also against the class and commodity 
rates to Elberton from Cincinnati, Lexington, Louisville, Cairo 
and other Ohio River crossings to Elberton, as compared with 
rates from the same points through Elberton to Abbeville, 
Greenwood and Calhoun Falls, S. C. Cease and desist order 
and proper commodity and class rates asked for. 

No. 7682. Black and White River Transportation Co., Newport, 
Ark., vs. Missouri Pacific et al. ® 
Alleges that it is a common carrier and that cancellation of 
through route and joint rate arrangements on lumber with it 
by respondents places shippers on the Black and White River 
at a disadvantage. Demands testablishment of through route 
and joint rate arrangement and reparation since May, 1912. 


No. 7696. Duffney Brick Co., Inec., et al., Mechanicsville and 

Troy, N. Y., vs. Boston & Maine et al. 

Allege unjust and unreasonable rates on common brick from 
Mechanicsville and Troy and from all points in trunk line 
territory on and east of a line east of Trenton to Reading, 
on and north of the P. & R. to Williamsport, and on and 
north and east of the P. R. R. from Williamsport to Buffalo, 
including all points in New England exclusive of the Boston 
& Maine. Ask for maximum rates to be on the zone system 
or basis. 

-" _ Peerless Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., vs. Wabash 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on wire fencing from 
Adrian to Menardville, Tex., due to alleged misrouting. Ask 
for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 7698. Charles F. Walthers, Detroit, Mich., vs. Michigan 
Central. 

Alleges excessive demurrage charges on fire brick shipped 
from Mill Hall, N. Y., to Highland Park, Mich. Asks for 
reparation. 

No. 7699. Cumberland Glass Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J., vs. 
P. R. R. et al. ; 

Against a rate of 13c on C. L. shipments of empty glass 
bottles, Swedesboro, N. J., to Bedford, N. Y. Asks for a rate 
of 10%c and reparation. . 

No. 7700. Western Grocer Co.. et al., Marshalltown and Water- 
loo, Ia., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust and discriminatory rates on peanuts from Virginia 
common points to Marshalltown, Ia., as to that part applying 
from the Mississippi River. Asks for just and reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 

7? a. Herb Bros. & Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. P. C. C. 

Unjust charges on bran from Chicago to Pittsburgh, due 
to alleged failure to notify. Asks for reparation. . 

No. 7702, Galloway Coal Co. et al., Carbon Hill, Ala., vs. Ala- 
bama Great Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from points in the 
Birmingham district to points in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and the eastern part of Texas as compared with 
the western Kentucky district and the southern district of 
Illinois, the differential in rates being nullified by divisions 
which the Illinois Central gives to short line companies. Ask 
for a cease and desist order, fair and proper adjustment of 
rates and that the Illinois Central be required to show the 
division of rates it now has in effect and the divisions it has 
had in effect during the last two years with the Gulf & 
Ship Island, New Orleans Great Northern, Mississippi Central 
and the New Orleans, Mobile*& Chicago. 

No. 7703. Swift & Co., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. M. L. ; 
& S. S. Co. et al. xt oe 
_Against a rate of 174%c on rock salt, 30,000 pounds, from 
Avery salt mine and eeks, La., to Fort Worth, Tex., as 
unjust, unreasonable and disadvantageous. Ask for the resto- 
ration of the 16c rate in effect prior to Jan. 1, 1915, and 
reparation. 
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No, 7704. Cumberland Transportation Co., Burnside, Ky., vs. 
C.N.O. & T. P. et al. 

Against the refusal to establish through route and joint 
rate arrangements from intermediate points to landings on 
the Cumberland river and from such landings to interstate 
points. Ask for a cease and desist order and through routes 
and joint rates, 

No. — Bristol (Tenn.) Door and Lumber Co. vs. Southern 
et . 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on building material 
from Bristol to Passaic, N. J. Ask for cease and desist order 
and reparation, 

No, 7706. Emnnis-Brown Co., Sacramento, vs. Southern Pacific. 

; Against a rate of 28c, 30,000 pounds minimum, Medford, 
Ore., to Weed, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the ap- 
plication of a published 21c rate and reparation. 

No. 7707. Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, vs. P. R. R. et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on structural steel from Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown and Chicago to Texas common points. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation, 

No. 7708. Lannin-Harris Coal and Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
vs. C. KR. L. & P. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on bituminous coal be- 
tween points in lowa and points in Missouri. Asks for a 
ag and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No, 7709. Bradley Timber Railway and Supply Co. vs. Minne- 
sota & International et al. 

Excessive charges on spruce pulpwood from Big Falls and 
Farley, Minn., to Rothschild, Wis. Asks for reparation. 

No. 7710. Ludowici-Celadon Co., Chicago, vs. Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern et al. 

Alleges overcharge on roofing tile from Chicago to Daytona, 
Fla. Asks for reparation. : 
No. 7711. Woodson & Graves, Lynchburg, Va., vs. Virginian 

Ry. Co. et al. s 

Against a rate of 16%c on lumber from Wilmington, N. C., 
to Roanoke, Va., as unjust and unreasonable in that it exceeds 
a rate of 14%c. Ask for a rate of 144%c and reparation. 

No. 7712. Bertha Waber, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Ulster & Dela- 
ware R. R. Co. 

Overcharge on two passenger tickets, Fleishman to Kings- 
ston, N. Y., through alieged fault of conductor in illegitimately 
pulling fares between points named. Reparation asked for. 

No, 7713. Drake Marble and Tile Co., St. Paul, Minn., vs. Chi- 
cago Great Western et al. 7 

Against a rate of léc per 100 pounds on building stone, St. 
Paul to Kansas City, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
the application of a 12c rate provided by Hosmer’s I. C, C. 
A364, and reparation to that basis on thirteen carloads of 
stone, 

No. 7714, Frank Hagenburg, Chicago, vs, Belt Ry. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable and unjust rates on hides, grease stock and 
tallow from Dubuque and other western points to Chicago. 
Asks for reasonabie rates and reparation. 

No, 7715, Troxel Mfg. Co., Elyria, O., vs. New York Central. 

Alleges failure of carriers to allow carload rating on bicycle 
saddles subjected it to the payment of unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments from Elyria to LaPorte, Ind. Asks 
for carload rating and reparation. 

No. 7716. Phoenix-American Pipe Works, Boonville, Mo., vs. 
Missouri Pacific. ; 

Against a rate of 15c on wall plaster from Blue Rapids, 
Kan,, to Boonville as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 10c. Asks for a reasonable rate and repara- 
tion. 

No. 7717. Brecht Co., St. Louis, vs. Southern et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rate on butchers’ blocks 
from Mount Vernon, Ili., to St. Louis. Asks for reasonable 
rate and reparation, 


MINOR UNREPORTED: OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
eS office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
charge.) 





No. A956, Case 5478. Thomas & Osborn vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. Case 5478, Sub. No. 1, Chas. F. Connor vs. A, T. 
& S. F. Allegations that freight charges on a certain carload 
shipment of cattle from Colorado and Kansas points to Kansas 
City, Mo., were assessed an excessive weight not found to be 
sustained. Complaint dismissed. 

No. A960, |. & S. No. 459. Proportional iron and steel rates 
from Kokomo, Ind., to the Ohio River crossings. Proposed in- 
creased proportional rates on iron and steel articles, principally 
wire and nails, from Kokomo, Ind., to Ohio River crossings 
found not justified and suspended tariff ordered to be cancelled. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Ashley, Drew & Northern, a tap line, has been 
leased to the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf, which also has 
an option to buy. The Commission, therefore, on February 
5, vacated its orders so far as that road is concerned. 

The Commission has dismissed Docket Nos. 6111, 
Bridgeland-Russell Co. vs. New York Central et al.; 7252, 
Doran & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al.; 7594, Fort Dodge 
Brick & Tile Co. vs. C. I. & L. et al., and 7520, National 
Fireproofing Co. vs. Hocking Valley et al. 





PERSONAL NOTES 


Thomas L. Jennings, whose appointment as rate clerk 
of the Alabama State Railroad Commission at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., has been announced, first entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1895 as local freight agent and telegraph operator 
at Varnville, S. C., on the C. & W. C. Ry., from which 
position he resigned in 1902 to enter the service of the 
Southern Railway at Atlanta, Ga., as expense bill clerk. 
In November, the same year, he was promoted to chief 
clerk, which position he held until 1907, when he was 
transferred to the office of the assistant freight traffic 
manager, compiling tariffs. In 1908 he was transferred 








THOMAS L. JENNINGS. 


to the office of R. L. Simpson, general freight agent, 
Birmingham, Ala., as rate clerk, and in 1909 was pro- 
moted to chief clerk, which position he held until Feb- 
ruary, 1911, when he resigned to take a position as 
traveling freight agent, under Freight Traffic Manager E. 
T. Steele, Alabama Great Southern Railway, at Birming- 
ham, Ala. In January, 1913, he was appointed commercial 
agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. at Birming- 
ham, Ala., which position he held until appointed to his 
present position as rate clerk of the Alabama commission. 


H. C. Ewing is appointed general agent of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co., San Francisco, Cal. The general 
agent will have charge of the solicitation of freight and 
passenger traffic on the Pacific coast. 

Examiner A. R. Mackley has been. promoted to be an 
examiner attorney of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to take the place of E. W. Hines, examiner attorney, who 
has been transferred to the law division to help Chief 
Counsel Folk. The law work of the Commission has in- 
creased to such an extent that more help is needed in 
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that division and the assignment of Mr. Hines to that work 
made a vacancy in the ranks of the examiner attorneys and 
Mackley, who has been in the Commission work since he 
was an extremely young man (he is only a little more than 
thirty now) was put into the place. 

Edward J. White was born in St. Louis Feb. 11, 1869. 
His boyhood ,was spent in southwest Missouri and north- 
west Arkansas. In 1885 and 1886 he attended the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. He then spent two years as a 
member of a surveying corps, followed by a law course 
at the University of Missouri. He took his LL.B degree 
in 1891. Until 1911 he practiced law at Aurora, Mo., 
and during that time, beginning with 1903, was assistant 
attorney for the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain Railroad 


EDWARD J. WHITE. 


Co. in southwest Missouri. In 1911 he was appointed 
general attorney for these companies, with headquarters 
in Kansas City. On the death of Martin L. Clardy in 
1914 he was appointed general solicitor, which position he 
now holds, having removed to St. Louis. He was elected 
president of the Missouri Bar Association in 1913 and 
the same year was appointed by Governor Major a mem- 
ber of the Missouri code commission to revise the pro- 
cedure of the state. He has written the following law 
books: “Mines and Mining Remedies,” “Personal Injuries 
in Mines,” “Personal Injuries on Railroads,” “Law in 
Shakespeare,” “Legal Antiquities.” He edited the third 
edition of “Tiedeman on Real Property.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad System’s exhibit at the 
San Francisco Exposition is in charge of the traffic de- 
partment. H. T. Wilkins, special agent, is the company’s 
representative there. 

Earl E. Bockstedt, assistant chief clerk to Ira W. 


Gantt, A. G. F. A., Grand Trunk Railway, has been ap- 


pointed chief clerk to the secretary and traffic manager 
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of the Chamber of Commerce of Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
Bockstedt will assume his new duties February 15. 


W. R. Kneiss has been appointed contracting agent 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The office of Commercial Agent H. E. Arnold, of the 
New York Central Railroad Co., Lowell, Mass., has been 
removed to Boston, Mass. 

Ted W. Krein, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, has 
been appointed traffic manager of the Muscatine North 
& South Railway, at Muscatine, Ia., in place of H. B. 
Holbert, resigned. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold its first an- 
nual dinner at the Hotel Statler, 7 p. m., Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 25. An interesting program will be presented, to 
be followed by addresses by Governor Willis of Ohio and 
others. 

The Toledo Transportation Club held a Saturday 
noon luncheon at the Boody House to-day. W. B. Rose- 
vear, manager, the Continental Sugar Co., addressed the 
club. C. A. Sullivan acted as booster. 

At the meeting of the Minneapolis Traffic Club, 
Wednesday, February 10, Postmaster Purdy gave a talk 
about the new postoffice, parcel post, etc., during the 
lunch period. Last night there was an informal club 
dance, with instructions in the new dances. 

The wives and daughters of the members of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago were invited to an afternoon 
entertainment, Friday, February 12, in the Red Room, 
Hotel La Salle. ; 

The Transportation Club of Detroit will hold its an- 
nual dinner to-night at the Hotel Tuller. The speakers 
will be Hal H. Smith, attorney Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association, and H. M. Nimmo, editor, Detroit Saturday 
Night. 

The second of a series of noonday luncheons of the 
Traffic Club of Kansas City will be held Monday, Feb- 
ruary 15, in the White Room of the Hotel Baltimore. 
The speakers will be Dr. G. Wilse Robinson, on “Our- 
selves and Our Children,” and George H. Forsee, indus- 
trial commissioner, Commercial Club, on “Industry-Pub- 
licity and Conventions.” The club is in this instance 
departing from purely traffic matters on the theory that 
its members are vitally interested in all matters of public 
moment. 

The Transportation Club of Buffalo held its mid- 
winter “jamboree” at the club rooms in the Lafayette 
hotel, Saturday evening, February 6. In spite of the 
inclement weather a crowd of over one hundred and fifty 
turned out and enjoyed the entertainment provided by 
the house committee. A special program by some of 
the vaudeville stars appearing at local theaters was the 
principal attraction. Refreshments were served. 

The Milwaukee Traffic Club held its fifteenth annual 
meeting and election of officers Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 6. The club recently incorporated under the laws 
of Wisconsin. The following officers were elected: 
President, C. C. Backus, commercial agent, Illinois Cen- 
tral; first vice-president, A. Murawsky, T. M., National 
Enameling and Stamping Co.; second vice-president, A. 
Patriarch, commercial agent, New York Central; third 
vice-president, Charles Litzky, president, Charles Litzky 
Cigar Co.; secretary and treasurer, H. L. Taylor, assistant 
traffic manager, H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; directars— 
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three years, J. J. Walsh, soliciting freight agent, Soo 
Line, J. R. McDowell, general agent, D. L. & W. Ry.; 
two years, G. Cleaveland, G. F. A., Pere Marquette steam- 
ers, C. P. Shumway, C. A., Merchants Despatch; one 
year, W. W. Cochrane, T. M., Chain Belt Co., Henry 
Brown, T. F. A., Kansas City Southern. 

The second annual meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Erie was held Tuesday evening, February 2, at the Hotel 
Lawrence. Officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, C. E, Rhodes; vice-president, E. F. Smith; 
treasurer, R. A. Wade; secretary, M. W. Eismann. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held its bimonthly 
business meeting, for members only, in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Monday, February 8. W. H. Higgins, vice-president 
and traffic manager of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., 
presided in the absence of President Lalk. A. R. Ken- 
nedy, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., and 
John F. Lent of the Lent Traffic Co. entertained the 
members in a short sketch which was amusing and origi- 
nal. An excellent musical program was provided. E. B. 
Mitchell of the Pennsylvania system and chairman of 
the annual dinner committee announced Friday, March 
5, as the date of the thirteenth annual dinner. Memorial 
Hall has been secured for this occasion. The speakers 
will be W. L. Clause, president of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., who will speak on “The Federal Trade Com- 
mission,” and Senator John W. Weeks of Massachusetts, 
who will speak on “The Relation of the Government to 
Business.” George A. Blair, A. F. T. M., C. M. & St. P. 


Ry., Chicago, and a member of the Traffic Club of Pitts- - 


burgh, will act as toastmaster. President E. F. Lalk 
will preside. 


BRYAN SPEAKS TO TRAFFIC MEN 


(The Indianapolis Star, Feb. 6, 1915.) 

For the first time in his long career as a presidential 
candidate, statesman and molder of sentiment on public 
questions, William Jennings Bryan, secretary of state, 
last night came face to face with a large assemblage of 
railroad men in a capacity that has made him world- 
famous. He was the orator of the evening at the Fifth 
annual banquet of the Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 

Apparently he seemed to regard the occasion as a 
long-desired and much-delayed psychological moment for 
giving expression to his views on subjects vitally affect- 
ing the railroad companies, their employes and the public. 
In rare good humor he explained at the very outset that 
he appreciated greatly his opportunity and that he pro- 
posed to make the best of it. He did so to such good 
purpose that he received the usual Bryanesque applause 
and attention from the beginning to the end. 


The banquet itself was elaborate. Grouped around 
flower-decorated tables in the beautiful Henry IV Room at 
the Claypool Hotel were more than 400 men. Most of them 
are employed in the railroad world in some capacity. 
There were well-known attorneys, business men and mem- 
bers of the legislature among the guests. 

The banquet and the speechmaking covered a period 
of six hours. Yet none of the railroad men or their guests 
became tired enough to ask to have their berths made 
down. 
The banqueters arose and applauded Mr. Bryan be- 
fore he started to speak. “I have some views on social- 
ism, more than some of you used to think,” he said. 
He asserted that some corporations have been largely 
responsible for socialism. He related his experiences in 
his races for president, when he said that only two rail- 
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road presidents favored him and that most of the com- 
panies tried to keep their employes from voting for him. 
But he assured the members of the club that he had 
no hard feeling toward any of them on that account. 
He declared that he never had said before what he in- 
tended to say to the club. 

“I am going to talk to you about something you had 
not expected,” he said. He said that he appreciated the 
tremendous importance of the work in which the mem- 
bers of the club were interested. The modern means 
of transportation, he continued, must be placed among 
the greatest agencies in perpetuating democracy. No- 
where has rapid transit found more encouragement, he 
said, than in the United States. More than a million 
and a half people, he added, are connected with the trans- 
portation business of this country. ‘More than one-tenth 
of the voters of the United States,” commented Mr. 
Bryan, “and that’s some industry,” he auded as the audi- 
ence laughed. “You have got to the point where you 


have more than one-tenth of the voters, and you can. 


take care of yourselves,” he said to the railroad men. He 
said that when he had so few railroad presidents for him 
they misunderstood what he wanted to do. 

It must have been pleasing to them that there were 
no complaints of train service, or, in fact, of anything 
else. 

An Elaborate Program. 


The big event of the year, as far as the club is 
concerned, was celebrated in an atmosphere of rare good- 
fellowship and congeniality. Everything seemed to be 
right—the time, the place and the speakers. The latter 
and a few other guests were seated at a long table raised 
a little above the others. Seated with Mr. Bryan were 
Governor Ralston; E. C. Merritt, president of the club 
and toastmaster for the banquet; John Barrett, director- 
general of the Pan-American Union; the Rev. John Cava- 
naugh, president of Notre Dame University, and the Rev. 
James D. Stanley of Indianapolis, who pronounced the 
invocation. While the banquet was in progress Frank 
Beatty sang, “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.” 

Mr. Bryan chose as his subject, “The Railroad’s 
Relation to the Business World.” Naturally, because of 
his position as the head of the Wilson cabinet and his 
long career as-a Democratic leader, his address was 
looked forward to with deep interest. He spoke boldly 
of what he had done and the reforms in which he par- 
ticipated. Yet he appealed all the while for a closer 
relationship between the railroads and the people. He 
argued that the railroads can best advance their inter- 
ests by dealing fairly and openly with the people. He 
asserted that the railroads wouldn’t go back to the old 
system of doing things, yet the men who had helped to 
break up the old system had been charged with being 
demagogues and anarchists. At the conclusion he said: 
“Let us reason together. Let us fight out these questions 
together.” 

He spoke of the days of rebating by the railroads and 
its evils. “Now we have a law that prevents rebating,” 
he said. “Did any of you help get it?’ He asked that 
any who favored a return to the old law to raise their 
hands. None were raised, whereupon Mr. Bryan asked if 
they actually agreed with him or were they afraid. He 
insisted that no railroad man wanted to go back to the 
rebate system, yet he argued that those who fought re- 
bates were charged with being enemies of the roads. He 
charged that twenty years ago the roads issued passes 
to pack conventions where judges were nominated. Many 
of these passes, he insisted, were. issued as bribes. “Yet 
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when we said the pass was a bribe you said that we 
were enemies of the roads,” he declared. “It took more 
than ten years to drive the pass out,” he said, “yet the 
railroads wouldn’t go back to the pass to-day.” 

“Who gave you freedom for the press?” he asked. 
“Was it an association of railroad managers who appealed 
to Congress for relief?” He said that he mentioned these 
facts to show what had been accomplished by men who 
were charged with being anarchists and demagogues. 


When the fight was first made for the direct election 
of the United States senators he said that the united 
railroads of the country opposed the amendment because 
it made more difficult to put railroad attorneys in the 
Senate. He maintained that there was no reason why 
the railroads should fear the country. He spoke of the 
overthrow of the full crew law by referendum vote in 
Missouri. “Don’t be afraid of the people,” he said. “The 
people are your friends.” Harmony comes, he said, when 
the evil is eradicated. The right of the people to con- 
trol, he said, is no longer disputed. The position of the 
railroads on the rebate question, he said, was indefensible 
and it had to go. The anti-lobby law, he said, is good. 
If the railroad presidents would come and show their 
books there would be less difficulty in solving the prob- 
lems. 


Urges End of Stock Watering. 


He insisted that the watering of stock is an evil that 
should be stopped. When the federal and state govern- 
ments rise and prevent the issuance of watered stock 
much trouble in this country, he declared, will be averted. 


The people, he continued, don’t want to see a rail- 
road man buy a railroad and sell it to himself. The 
people, he added, have no objection to railroad men 
getting good salaries. But railroad men, he said, do not 
get rich out of their salaries. He declared that the 
people on the outside have been trying to make stocks 
stable. 

“If you deal fairly with the people they will give 
you something you never have had the audacity to ask,” 
he said. He spoke of the decrease of the value of rail- 
road stocks in 1907. “Don’t you think it a good thing 
to make these stocks stable?” he asked. He declared 
that when the railroads are placed'on an honest business 
basis and are managed honestly he would be willing to 
see the companies have a surplus like a bank, and that 
they should be permitted to pay dividends, if necessary, 
out of it. The trouble, he said, was that the railroads 
had built up surplus stock on which dividends had to be 
paid. “I want the men who belong to the Transportation 
Club to get it out of their heads that they are the only 
men who want a square deal for the railroads,” he said. 

“Don’t call a man a demagogue who points to a 
disease and points to a remedy. Learn from what has 
come in the first that the people who are trying to remedy 
these abuses are trying to make the country so goou 
that all will love it.” ‘ 

‘Do you think you can run a nation for a few and 
then have a big army to quell an insurrection?” he asked. 

“The best thing to do with an army is to get rid of 
it,’ he added. He appealed for more trust in the people. 
“If you can show them you are wiser than they are,” he 
said, “they will join with you.” 

“What I ask is that the American people stand side 
by side and fight these things out together,” he continued. 
“I may have made mistakes. I claim no infallibility. 
I bid you trust the people; rise or fall together.” 
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WAR TAX RULINGS 


(T. D. 2136—Emergency Revenue ‘Law—Reconsignments.) 

Sir: Referring to your personal conference with this 
office, you are advised that it appears from statements 
made by you and correspondence received from others 
that the position of this office with regard to reconsign- 
ments, as set forth in T. D. 2113 and T. D. 2122, is not 
yet thoroughly understood. 

You are therefore advised that it is held by this office 
that where a car or shipment goes forward to original 
destination under a bill of lading duly stamped and is 
then delivered at that point on order of the shipper or 
consignee to another than the original consignee, without 
additional ‘haul, it is not regarded as a taxable reconsign- 
ment. If, after reaching original destination, it is re- 
consigned to another point, involving an additional haul, 
either on the order of the shipper or the consignee, it is a 
reconsignment, and a new bill of lading must be issued and 
stamped. 

If a shipment as a whole is diverted in transit to a 
new destination, on or off the line of the carrier first ac- 
cepting the shipment, no new bill of lading or additional 
stamp is required, unless the carrier’s tariffs require the 
issuance of a new bill of lading. A stamp is only required 
when a new document is issued. T. D. 2122 is modified to 
that exteht. 

If either before or after reaching original destina- 
tion, a shipment is split and diverted to several different 
points, new bills of lading must be issued and stamped. 
It is to be understood, however, that if the shipment is 
split before reaching destination, one of the split shipments 





- may go forward on the original bill without requiring 


new stamp on it. 

The rule as to split shipments does not apply to ex- 
port splits; that is, where the entire haul in the United 
States to port of exportation is under the original stamped 
bill of lading, the split bills being issued to cover only 
the export part of the transportation, though they may 
read from point of origin to foreign ports. 

You are also advised that paragraphs 21 and 24 of 
T. D. 2113 were not intended to modify in any manner 
T. D. 2074, the term “export bill of lading,” as used therein, 
being intended to indicate a direct shipment from a 
frontier or seaport to a foreign port, and the term “through 
bill of lading” to indicate one from an interior point in the 
United States to a foreign port, including a domestic haul. 

(T. D. 21383—Emergency Revenue Law—Bonds.) 

In T: D. 2072 this office ruled that— 


Every bond or obligation of the nature thereof, without re- 
gard to form, sealed or unsealed, with or without sureties, made 
by any individual, firm or corporation to indemnify any person, 
corporation or other entity for loss, damage or liability, or for 
the doing or not doing of anything therein specified, and all 
undertakings, proposals or agreements of every character offer- 
ing indemnity or guaranteeing validity to any person or thing, 
is subject to a 50-cent tax, unless the sureties thereon, if any 
are offered, consist of persons, companies or corporations trans- 
acting the business of fidelity, etc., insurance, when the rate of 
tax and the only tax required to be = thereon will be one- 
half of 1 cent on each dollar or fractional part thereof of the 
premium charged. 


This office has since been convinced, however, that 
while the, definition implied by the quotation above is 
probably justified technically by the extended scope given 
to the meaning of the word “bond,” by recent legislation 
and court decisions, it is yet too broad for practical appli- 
cation and more comprehensive than contemplated by the 
framers of the act of Oct. 22, 1914. 

T. D. 2072 is therefore hereby modified so as to ex- 


‘clude from its provisions such documents as applicants ad- 


dressed to surety and fidelity companies wherein the appli- 
cant agrees to indemnify the surety company in case of 
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loss under the bond applied for, agreements executed by 
shippers undertaking to hold railroads harmless on ac- 
count of any loss occurring by reason of the payment of 
-claims against such railroad without the presentation of 
original bills of lading, etc., agreements executed by de- 
positors of banks and institutions of a similar character 
agreeing to hold such institutions harmless on account 
of the payment to depositors of sums covered by pass 
books or checks and drafts, etc., which have been lost, and 
other papers of similar character and scope, which, not 
under seal and without sureties, impose upon those exe- 
cuting them no liability other than that which would be 
automatically imposed upon them by operation of law. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that the ex- 
emption from the provisions of T. D. 2072 provided above 
8 in no case to be extended to any form of agreement of 
indemnification to which sureties are parties. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY BRIEFS 


THB TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Briefs in emphatic dissent from the construction placed 
by the trunk lines upon the decision of the Commission 
in the Industrial Railways case have been filed by Charles 
MacVeagh, J. H. Reed, C. A. Severance and Charles Bel- 
sterling on behalf of the Johnstown & Stony Greek road, 
which serves, among others, not connected in any way with 
the United States Steel Corporation or its subsidiaries, the 
National Radiator Co., Johnstown Baking Co., Suppes 
Forge & Foundry Co. and half a dozen other shippers on 
that road. 

Leon W. Harrington and Charles McPherson for the 
Ludington & Northern and shippers not connected with 
the Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. or the Morton Salt Co., the 
proprietary interests; John C. Donnelly and Edward Don- 
nelly for the Wyandotte Southern and shippers not con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.; Burt D. Cady 
for the Port Huron Southern and shippers on its lines not 
connected with the Morton Salt Co.; Richard Townsend for 
the shippers on the Johnstown & Stony Creek, independ- 
ent of the brief filed by the attorneys for the United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries, and Edwards & 
Angel] and Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost in behalf of 
the Moshassuck Valley and shippers on its lines not con- 
nected with the Sayles Vleacheries, the proprietary interest. 

In a brief on the Industrial Railways case, W. H. 
Joesting and A. W. Sherwood, for the Alton (Ill.) Board 
of Trade call attention to the fact that not one of the real 
respondents in I. & S. No. 414, cancellation of through route 
and joint rate arrangements with short lines, appeared at 
the hearing with regard to the Illinois Terminal Railroad. 
They say the preparation of the brief is difficult for the rea- 
son that while it is carried upon the I. & S. docket, “the 
procedure was not in accordance with the usual form in such 
cases where the burden is upon the defendant carriers to 
show the propriety and lawfulness of the regulations and 
practices in the tariffs complained of. 

“The record shows that not only did the defendant 
carriers not take up the burden of proof, but that they did 
not even appear at the hearing.” 

The brief goes on to show that there having been no 
defense, there could be no rebuttal. The Alton Chamber of 
Commerce put on witnesses to show the burdens that 
would be placed upon the industries of Alton and the sur- 
rounding country if the cancellations were allowed to be- 
come effective, but the canceling trunk lines ignored the 
proceeding. An employe of the Wabash appeared as a 


witness, but instead of undertaking to show that the can- 
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cellation of through routes and joint rates would not make 
the resulting combination of locals unreasonable, he 
merely corroborated the testimony of the board of 
trade witnesses as to the value of the railroad to the 
industries and the hardships they would have to bear were 
the cancellation allowed to stand. 

I, P. Blanton, traffic manager for the Marting Iron & 
Steel Co. of Ironton, Ohio, has filed a brief with the Com- 
mission in the Industrial Railway’s case that is a short but 
pointed discussion as to the difference between a common 
carrier and a plant facility of railroad. Beginning with the 
tap line decision in the Supreme Court and the Commis- 
sion’s own decision in the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
case, he brings forward facts tending to show that it 
would be a daring injustice for the Commission to allow the 
Trunk Lines to withdraw their allowance of 60 cents a 
car for the switching done by the company’s railroad. In 
discussing the General Electric case, he says: 


“We did not assume the switching voluntarily. On 
the other hand we have tried a number of times to give 
up the operation, but the roads have persuaded us to 
continue, even increasing our allowance from 45 to 60 
cents per car, which occurred ih 1907, and we would have 
been perfectly willing to abandon this operation up to as 
late as 1913.” 

Mr. Blanton points out that the Norfolk & Western had 
the Marting Iron & Steel Co. extend its track to another 
industrial establishment, the Dawkins Lumber Co., so that 
it may have access to that industry without paying $2 a 
car to the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. The Norfolk & West- 
ern asked that the extension be made on the theory that 
the Marting Co. would perform the switching for it for 
60 cents per car. Mr. Blanton further points out that 
factories are being built along the so-called plant-facility 
road, and that their only way of getting to the trunk lines 
is over the rails of the Marting Co., which he submits is 
certainly performing a common carrier service and there- 
fore is entitled to compensation. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS ISSUED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





With a view to simplifying the proceedings with re- 
gard to tariffs naming higher rates, the Commission on 
February 11 addressed a circular letter to traffic officials, 
tariff-issuing officers and agents of carriers. At the same 
time it addressed the public on the same subject. In 
its circular letter to traffic officials the Commission 
asked that when they file tariffs stating higher rates 
they present to the Commission a concise statement of 
the increases proposed, the measure thereof and the 
reasons therefor. This, the Commission thinks, will be 
of assistance not only to the Commission, but a benefit 
to all concerned. It thinks such a statement will obvi- 
ate the necessity of continuing the practice heretofore 
followed of endeavoring to communicate with the car- 
riers as to the reasons relied upon to justify proposed 
increases. In connection with these communications, the 
Commission’s letter says it has often developed that 
action had to be taken on the tariffs before a reply 
could be received. In the notice to the public the 
Commission said: 

“While the law authorizes the Commission to sus- 
pend proposed increased rates, fares or charges, it does 
not contemplate that such suspension will necessarily 
follow every request therefor, but does contemplate that 
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the power wiil .be exercised with judgment and due 
consideration for circumstances and conditions. 

“In the exercise of that power, the Commission de- 
sires to act intelligently and to have opportunity to 
exercise a reasonable discretion in the matter before 
the increase in question becomes effective. It is there- 
fore important and very desirable that such protests, if 
made, should be made at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, so that the members of the Commission can be 
advised in the premises before determining what action 
they will favor. In instances it has been necessary to 
deny requests for suspension because they came so late 
that it was impossible to act upon them intelligently, 
and sometimes they are so late as to render affirmative 
action impossible even if it were desired to take it. 

“The Commission wishes to exercise this power in 
every case where it ought to be exercised, and to with- 
hold exercise of it in every instance in which it ought 
to be withheld. It desires to act intelligently and to 
do substantial justice as nearly as that can be judged 
upon a partial showing, which is all that can be had 
pending full hearing. 

“To the end that this line of work may be con- 
ducted in an orderly and proper manner, the Commis- 
sion requests that when such protests are to be made 
they be made as far in advance of the effective date of 
the rate, fare or charge protested against as is possible, 
and calls attention to the fact that because of the short 
time afforded it may be necessary to deny suspension in 
instances in which the protest is not filed with the 
Commission at least ten days prior to such effective 
date.” 


CLASS RATE READJUSTMENT 


(Indianapolis Star, February 5,) 

Readjustments in local class rates in Central Freight 
Association territory, which, it is expected, will become 
effective within sixty days, will put Indianapolis and In- 
diana on a parity with other trade centers and states in 
the territory. 

The sweeping revision has been under way since last 
October and has now reached a point where official con- 
firmation is given out concerning the general plan. The 
proposed change is regarded by railroad executives as 
epoch-making, not only because of its abolition of a great 
conflicting mass of old and arbitrary local rates, but be- 
cause, practically for the first time, it represents scien- 
tific rate fixing. 


A mathematical scale based on mileage has been 
adopted for the territory in question, which embraces In- 
diana, Ohio and Illinois and parts of Michigan and western 
Pennsylvania. After the new local rates are effective a 
haul for equal distances on the same class of articles will 
cost the same everywhere in the territory. 


Announcement of the pending revision was made yes- 
terday, following a meeting in Indianapolis earlier in the 
week of the committee on uniform class scale of the Cen- 
tral Freight Association. 

This committee is composed of C. J. Brister, traffic 
manager of the Big Four, Cincinnati; James Webster, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the New York Central 
lines, Chicago; W. C. Maxwell, traffic manager of the 
Wabash lines, St. Louis; Fred Zimmerman, vice-president 
of the Monon, Chicago; William Fitzgerald, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago; 
J. T. McLaughlin, general freight agent of the C., H. & 
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D., Cincinnati; M. R. Maxwell, general freight agent of the 
Lake Erie & Western, Indianapolis, and M. S. Connolly, 
general freight agent of the P., C., C. & St. L., Pittsburgh. 


The proposed readjustments have been approved by 
the railroads in the Association territory, and as soon as 
details of state equalization have been completed, will 
be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
then to the state commissions, probably within thirty days. 
It is expected that the simplified tariffs containing the new 
scale can be prepared within a month, and it is probable 
that within two months at most the rates will become 
effective. The local rates will become the basis for in- 
terstate rates, and all Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders are effective only thirty days after issuance. State 
commission orders are effective after ten days. 


“The purpose of the revision is to get absolute uni- 
formity in local class rates throughout the territory,” said 
M. R. Maxwell, general freight agent of the Lake Erie & 
Western, yesterday. “Complaint has been made that the 
existing rates are not uniform, and that in specific in- 
stances they operate distinctly to the disadvantage of cit- 
ies or of certain shippers. The committee convassing the 
question decided, instead of attempting to make revisions 
by attacking a rate here and a rate there, to apply a 
mathematical scale based on mileage, so that everywhere 
in the affected territory equal hauls for equal distances 
will cost the same in any class. Furthermore, the new 
mathematical scheme establishes a percentage relation be- 
tween classes, and that, too, is uniform.” 


Mr. Maxwell explained that the new scale, aside from 
simplifying the rate problem for railroads and shippers, 
and putting every locality in the affected states on an 
equality with every other locality, would clear up local 
tariff sheets, which, instead of carrying special tariffs, will 
become practically a self-interpreting table of mileages 
and classes, to be applicable anywhere in the territory. 

Indianapolis shippers will welcome the proposed 
change because for years one of the causes of bitter com- 
plaint here has been the alleged discrimination existing 
as a result of local rates in Ohio and other states that 
gave competing trade centers an advantage over this city. 
The rates have operated to the disadvantage of Indian- 
apolis particularly, it is said, in the cases of Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Peoria and Chicago, it being pos- 
sible for shippers of those cities to invade the Indianapo- 
lis trade territory without retaliation from houses of this 
city. Under the new table of class rates a dollar will 
carry an article of freight the same number of miles any- 
where in the territory. 


SOUTHEASTERN FREIGHT RATES 


The recent order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission enforcing the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
Act to regulate commerce having made necessary a gen- 
eral readjustment of freight rates throughout the South- 
eastern territory, the following statement has been ad- 
dressed “To the People Served by the Railroads of the 
South,” and signed by Presidents J. R. Kenly of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, W. A. Winburn of the Central of Georgia, 
M. H. Smith of the Louisville & Nashville, W. J. Harahan 
of the Seaboard Air Line and Fairfax Harrison of the 


Southern: 


“An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
pursuant to requirements of Federal law, compels a general 
revision of southern freight rates. It is proper that the 
people of the South should be informed as to the reasons 
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for this revision and the principles upon which it is being 
made. 

“Excepting the Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Virginia railways, which lie in Official Classifi- 
cation territory, the railroads of the Southeast receive 
virtually no part of the 5 per cent increase in rates recently 
acquiesced in by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
While the need of the carriers of the South for increased 
revenue is certainly no less than is that of the northern 
and eastern roads, that need is in no way related to the 
revision of rates now in progress, which arises solely from 
the necessity of more nearly conforming to the so-called 
‘long-and-short-haul clause’ of the law as amended in 
1910, and as now construed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“The original Act to regulate commerce forbade 
the making of lower rates for a longer than for a shorter 
distance within the same line or route under substantially 
the same circumstances and conditions. The carriers were 
free to meet competition as they found it and were re 
quired to answer only upon complaint as to the reason- 
ableness of their acts. 

“The amendment of 1910 deprived the carriers of the 
right to initiate departures from the land-and-short-haul 
requirement, and they may no longer meet competition 
as they find it if the long-and-short-haul requirement of the 
law is involved, unless they can first obtain the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“They were furthermore required, by this change in the 
law, to apply to the Commission for authority to continue 
in force rates existing at the time of its passage which 
contravened the long-and-short-haul principle. 

“The existing rate structure of the South is not the 
creation of traffic managers of this generation. It is an 
inheritance from those who built the roads, and finds its 
explanation largely in the geography of the South, and in 
a public policy which encouraged its creation. The changes 
now in progress are not of the carriers’ choice. 

“Water competition, the most important factor in bring- 
ing about departure from the long-and-short-haul principle 
of the law has been peculiarly influential on the rate ad- 
justments of the South, surrounded as it is on three sides 
by navigable waters and penetrated by navigable 
streams. Termini of the first roads were unnavigable 
waters and rates between those termini were from 
the beginning depressed because of this water com- 
petition. When, subsequently, railways were extended to 
the interior, distributing points were thereby created, 
where there arose competition of two or more markets, 
or of two or more carriers, resulting in depressions in 
rates, even when there was no direct water competition. 

“These conditions undoubtedly contributed to the com- 
mercial and industrial development of the interior South, 
and, while they resulted in more frequent departures from 
the long-and-short-haul principle of the law, the carriers 
had every reason to believe that their practice had the 
approval of the public, even when it was not directly the 
result of public demand. 

“Now, the Interstate Commerce Commission, pursuant 
to the requirements of an amended law, has concluded an 
inquiry into rates from the Eastern Seaboard, including 
the Virginia cities, from South Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
and from Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, into the 
Southeast and Mississippi Valley territory. As a result 
the Commission has in large measure condemned existing 
departures from the long-and-short-haul requirement, except 
where justified by competition beyond the control of the 


rail carriers, a phrase which came to be restricted to 
mean direct or indirect water competition. 

“Obviously, the removal of inequalities condemned by 
the Commission, by reductions only, would result in dis- 
aster to the carriers. This fact is recognized by the Com- 
mission, which, in its review of the situation, stated: 


It is entirely clear that the revenues of a large percentage 
of the lines in the southeastern territory would be so impaired 
by such a procedure as to make it impossible for them to meet 
their operating expenses, taxes and fixed charges and leave 
their stockholders even a moderate return. 


“It is equally obvious that it would be unfair to punish 
the carriers, in conforming to a changed public policy, 
for acts which at the time of commission were approved by 
public opinion. 

“Hence, in working out the order of the Commission, 
such elevation of rates to the depressed points must ac- 
company reductions to the much larger number of inter- 
mediate points as will at least preserve the revenues of 
the carriers. 

“The task of revision is no easy one. It has been 
undertaken in loyal effort to conform to the law, as now 
interpreted, and to be fair to all. 

“Departures from the long-and-short-haul principle in 
the South are not confined to interstate traffic. ‘There 
are in the South a great many intrastate rates that do not 
conform to the principle. If undue discriminations are to 
be avoided, these intrastate rates must be brought into 
harmony with the revised interstate adjustment being made 
under the direction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It is the purpose of the railways of the South to 
take up each intrastate revision with the several state 
railroad commissions.” . 





EXHIBITS IN PETROLEUM CASES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Exhibits filed in the Oklahoma and Kansas petroleum 
rate cases, twenty-nine in number, and one I. and S. docket, 
are taken to indicate how the western carriers will con- 
duct their fight for the right to advance rates in accord- 
ance with the tariffs held up by I. and S. No. 555. They 
were mentioned in the argument by J. L. Coleman, attorney 
for the Sante Fe. He said if it be assumed that a railroad 
is entitled to earn six per cent on its property investment, 
then the public owes the Sante Fe, on account of earnings 
it did not make in various years, from 1896 to 1914, $222,- 
095,445. 

That is the difference between what it did really earn 
and the six per cent, with each deficit added to the prop- 
erty investment account. The road claims a property in- 
vestment account of $651,428,708, on which in 1914 it earned 
$39,085,722. By adding the deficits to its property account, 
that becomes $855,277,850 and the six per cent return 
amounts to $51,316,671, or $18,246,294 less than it actually 
earned. 

Mr. Coleman submitted a book of exhibits, in which 
the roads of the western territory are grouped, as they 
were in the statistics relating to the eastern advanced rate 
case and as to each of them the showing is a decline for 
each of the years since 1907, not in actual earnings, but 
in the percentage of return on property investment, even 
greater than that shown for the roads of the eastern terri- 
tory. The declines are in all. 

On the theory that the property investment of some- 
thing more than $55,000 per mile will be challenged as too 
high, the exhibits show -what’ has been the return at 
valuations of $35,000, $45,000, $55,000 and $65,000 per mile. 
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return is less than six per cent for all years since 1910 
and less than six per cent for most of them for every 
year since 1908. 

The Atchison is the only road treated separately, to 
show how much the public owes it, if it be accepted as 
true that the public should pay six per cent on money 
invested in railroads, the rates of which are fixed and 
beyond the control of those who invested their money. 
Mr. Coleman frankly said it was taken because it could 
not be attacked either as a poorly managed or vastly over- 
capitalized property. 

Commissioner Clements sharply asked what would be 
the result of such a method of figuring—that is, where 
would it end? 

“The result would be the same whether new money 
were put into the property or extensions and betterments 
were made from earnings,” said Mr. Coleman. “The earn- 
ings belonged to the stockholders. They were free to de- 
clare dividends and spend the money or to put it back into 
the property.” 

That wages have been a considerable factor in the 
increased cost of transportation is shown by a table of 
what was paid out each year and what would have been 
paid had the pay table of 1908 been in effect during the 
years ending June 30, 1914. In 1914 the roads paid out 
$258,136,395. If the old rates had been in effect the pay- 
roll would have amounted to $28,419,679 less, or only $229,- 
716,716, or almost exactly the amount the public owes to 
the Santa Fe, if it be admitted that that property was 
entitled to earn 6 per cent on what it claims was its 
investment, 


HOURS OF SERVICE CASES 


The following is a statement by the Commission of 
the hours of service cases against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and certain officers of that company, the Pennsyl- 
vania Co. and the P. C. C. & St. L. Railway Co., in which 
pleas of guilty were entered at Pittsburgh on February 
4, and penalties assessed aggregating $9,750: 

On March 10, 1914, the United States attorney for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania instituted a suit 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for 32 violations 
of the federal hours of service act. 

Those provisions of the act with which the defendant 
company was charged with having violated prohibit the 
employment of engineers, firemen, conductors and brake- 
men for a longer period than sixteen consecutive hours, 
and also require that such employes, after having been 
on duty sixteen consecutive hours or more, shall be re- 
lieved for at least ten consecutive hours. 

In 24 of the instances the defendant required its 
trainmen to operate certain freight trains over sixteen 
hours, the service required of them ranging all the way 
from 17 hours and 30 minutes to 22 hours and 5 minutes. 

In three instances, the company, after keeping a con- 
ductor and two brakemen on duty 21 hours and 30 min- 
utes, compelled them to go out on another train when 
they had only had 8 hours and 30 minutes’ rest. 

In three other cases, a conductor and two brakemen, 
after being on duty 17 hours and 59 minutes, were given 
only 8 hours and 1 minute’s rest before they were required 
to take out another train. 

In two cases, an engineer and fireman, after a serv- 
ice of 18 hours and 29 minutes, were given a rest of but 
8 hours and 1 minute before taking out another train. 

On Feb. 4, 1915, at Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. entered a plea of guilty to each of the causes 











No matter on what basis the figuring is done, the rate of 
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of action; thereupon District Judge Orr assessed a pen- 
alty of $200 in each case, or a total of $6,400. 

At the same time that the above suit was filed two 
suits were instituted against certain officials of that com- 
pany, in which they were charged with having required 
certain trainmen to be on duty over 16 consecutive hours. 

In one case O. J. WiHiams and O. J. Ritchey, train 
dispatchers, and H. H. Brunner, assistant trainmaster, 
all located at Oil City, Pa., required trainmen to be on 
duty as follows: 19 hours and 50 minutes for the engine 
crew and 19 hours and 20 minutes for the train crew. 

On Feb. 4, 1915, the defendants entered a plea of 
guilty in this case and were fined $25 and costs on each 
violation. 

In the other case against the officials, L. M. Scott, 
train dispatcher, and H. H. Brunner, assistant trainmaster, 
located at Oil City,.-were charged with having required 
over 22 hours’ service of a certain freight train crew. 
In this case a plea of guilty was also entered and Dis- 
trict Judge Orr assessed a penalty of $25 and costs on 
each violation. 

On May 27, 1914, there was filed in the same dis- 
trict a suit against the Pennsylvania Co., in which it 
was charged with having required the engineer and fire- 
man of a certain freight train to be on duty a little 
over 19 hours and the conductor and three brakemen 
18 hours and 55 minutes. 

On Feb. 4, 1915, the defendant entered a plea of 
guilty, and penalties aggregating $900 were assessed by 
District Judge Orr. 

On May 27, 1914, a suit was commenced in the same 
district against the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. In this case the defendant was charged 
with having required 16 employes, the engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen of three freight trains to be on 
duty all the way from 17 hours and 20 minutes to 18 
hours and 58 minutes. 

On Feb. 14, 1915, the defendant entered a plea of 
guilty to each violation, and penalties were thereupon 
assessed aggregating $2,150. 

This is the first time since the hours of service law 
has been in force that operating officials have been per- 
sonally held answerable and subjected to penalties for 
permitting employes to remain on duty in excess of 16 
hours, 

One reason why the cases were instituted and pen- 
alties assessed against the operating officials of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. was that an attempt had been made 
by these officials to make it appear from the record that 
the employes in question had been relieved and had not 
been on duty in excess of 16 hours while as a matter 
of fact they had not been relieved but had been required 
to remain in service and operate their trains for periods. 
considerably in excess of 16 hours. 

In imposing the penalties in these cases, District: 
Judge Orr said, “The importance of the close observance 
of this law is very great and we have to make the com- 
panies feel that the safety of passengers and employes 
must be watched. They must recognize this act and. 
give their employes sufficient rest.” 


February 6, in I. & S. No. 555, the Commission vacated” 
its order of November 21 suspending: Leland’s Supp. 16: 
to I. C. C. 1087, page 13; Morris’ Supp. 16 to I. Cc. Cc. 


-No. 460, page 18, and C. R. I. & P. Supp, No. 25 to 


I. C. C. No. C-8824 on pages 3 and 4. , 

February 6, in I. & S.,No. 487, the Commission vacated 
its orders of July 3 and October 15, in so far as they 
relate to Morris’ Supp. No. 18 to I. C. C. No. 131. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any 
Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


WHAT EXPORT HOUSES SHOULD NOT DO 


(By Commercial Agent Garrard Harris, Guatemala City, in 
“Commerce Reports.’’) 





Next in importance is the question of packing. It 
is a threadbare and wornout question. People get tired 
reading of it and hearing of it, but they also keep on 
shipping badly packed goods, and that militates against 
business. Two illustrations of carelessness have recently 
come under observation, and both of them were inex- 
cusable because the concerns which sent out goods in 
such shape have been doing considerable export business 
and know better. One was that of a well-known brewery, 
which shipped to a dealer in Guatemala beer in cases 
instead of casks. The cases were not sealed and the 
bottles were merely slipped in the wooden slots without 
any attempt at protection. After a railroad journey in 
the United States, being handled aboard a steamship, 
unloaded at the custom house, loaded again on a train, 
unloaded into a depot, and hauled over a rough road 
several miles, it was found that about half the bottles 
were broken, and of those intact perhaps half of them 
had been emptied by thirsty individuals en route, there 
being no protection whatever for the goods. 

The other instance was that of a concern in the 
United States that is advertising extensively and really 
building up a good business in bottled and aerated min- 
eral water. A case of the water was shipped to a dealer 
in Zacapa. The case weighed 200 pounds and was made 
of rather flimsy wood. In attempting to lift it from the 
railroad car to the depot platform the bottom of the box 
fell out and broke two-thirds of the bottles. There were 
no bands, wires, or other reinforcements about the frail 
pine to stand part of the considerable weight. 


LOAD THE CARS HEAVIER 





(L. B. Coppage, Superintendent of Transportation, in ‘The 
Frisco-Man.’’) 

December reports show the average loading per loaded 
car-mile,:in tons, to be 23.08 for 1914, as compared with 
21.53 for the year 1913. 

This is a splendid increase, indicating that our efforts 
in this direction have been successful, but we are not 
satisfied. An average of twenty-five tons is desired, and 
this can be attained by every employe on each division 
and at each terminal agitating the benefits to be derived 
from loading a car heavier. 

We all know that putting a bigger load on a car 
reduces the number of cars to handle, relieves congested 
terminals, and permits other freight to be moved that 
would necessarily be delayed by reason of having more 
light loaded cars. 

We have all heard and read of the “Buy a Bale of 
Cotton” movement. Newspapers and Magazines have 
been full of the subject. Everything possible has been 
done to help the good cause along. It is a good work, 
and is aiding a situation that needs help. The publicity 
of it is what is doing the work. 


Now, what we want to do is to bring our subject 
closer home. Let our slogan be “Load the Cars Heavier.” 

As an illustration: Talk to your coal dealers and 
see if you cannot induce them, instead of requesting the 
mines to ship them twenty or twenty-five tons of coal, to 
specify on their orders, “A car of coal.” Specifying an 
order for a certain amount means that we are not always 
able to obtain the maximum usage of our equipment. 

This not only applies to coal but other bulk freight. 
Point out to the receivers of coal and other commodities 
what it means to handle several light loaded cars, the 
trackage space consumed, terminal space of the railroads 
utilized, whereas, if they could get a larger load at one 
time, their supply and the movement of same would be 
better. 

Conditions of this kind with us are parallel with the 
dealer. It is not always possible for him to keep on hand, 
during normal times, teams, wagons and drivers enough 
to care for his business promptly. If he did his income 
would not stay on the right side of the ledger. We have 
to face this situation in a bigger way, consequently their 
help in this direction helps us, and I feel that it is only 
necessary to apprise the shippers and receivers of freight 
of these conditions to obtain their assistance, which we 
are dependent on to a great extent. 

Give this slogan publicity on your division and at 
your terminal. Assistant superintendents and agents can 
call on all dealers and explain the advantages of ordering 
a carload instead of specifying so many tons. 

In a time of car shortage it materially affects us. 
It materially affects the receivers and shippers of freight, 
as well as the consumer, and with an increased loading 
per car, of all kinds of freight, of 1.55 tons per car, or 
the 7.2 per cent increase we made in December, 1914, 
over December, 1913, means that 1,857 less cars were 
used, and it also means a decrease of 1,285,435 car-miles. 
To put it in another way, it made available for other 
loading 1,857 cars. , 

Let us start the new year with the slogan, “Maximum 
loading on carload and less-than-carload traffic,” giving 
it widespread publicity, not only to the shippers and re- 
ceivers of bulk freight, coal, sand, gravel, chats, etc., but 
all other freight. The ultimate returns will mean revenue 
for all and satisfaction to those who assist us and to 
all of us who are interested in bringing this about. 

“With ninety-nine and nine-tenths of your customers 
well satisfied with the treatment they get, it isn’t hard 
to make the other tenth happy.” 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 


Docket No. 3918, Railroad Commission of La. vs. St. 
L. S. W. Ry. Co. et al., assigned for oral argument before 
the Commission at Washington, D. C., February 4, was 
canceled. 

Oral argument of Docket No. 6977, Catskill & New 
York Steamboat Co. et al. vs. P.-R. R. Co., assigned before 
the Commission at Washington, D. C., February 6, was 
canceled. 
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FULL CREW LAW REPEAL 


Efforts will be made to bring about repeal of the 
Full Crew Laws in Pennsylvania and New Jersey at the 
present sessions of the legislatures in these states. Thir- 
teen railroads operating in the two states have joined in 
making an appeal to the people for their support in ac- 
complishing this object. These railroads have organized 
a committee to take charge of the work. R. L. O’Donnel, 
general superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
is chairman. The other members are: C. H. Ewing, gen- 
eral superintendent, Philadelphia & Reading Railway; F. 
Hartenstein, assistant to general manager, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad; Robert Finney, general agent, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; J. S. Fisher, solicitor, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. This executive committee repre- 
sents the committee which in turn represents the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Erie 
Railroad, Lackawanna Railroad, New York Central Rail- 
road, Delaware & Hudson Railroad, Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway, Pittsburgh, Summerville & Clarion, 
and Cumberland Valley Railroad. The appeal to the public 
is as follows: 

“After consideration, and acting to promote the larger 
interests and the greater good of the public, the corpora: 
tions, their employes and their security holders, the man- 
agements of thirteen railroad companies in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey have determined to submit an important 
matter to the public. 

“Briefly stated, they intend to present the question of 
the repeal of the Full Crew Laws to the public, this being 
a problem in the proper solution of which the public is 
vitally interested and should have the right to determine 
upon its merits. 

“This presentation will be done openly, frankly and 
upon all the facts, coupled with plain statements as to 
exactly what the railroads feel to be right, and the reasons 
therefor. The railroads propose to submit the question 
directly to the public, that the people may determine what 
is just, right and fair. This is done recognizing the fact 
that the interests of the public stand superior to those of 
either the corporations or their employes, and feeling that 
the public, by its greater interest, may be trusted to exert 
its dominating influence with intelligence for what is best. 

“These railroad companies seek to enlist the support 
of the people of the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
for repeal by the legislatures of the Full Crew Laws. Their 
conscientious judgment is that these acts work an injustice 
and accomplish no good. 





“Careful statements of the matter are being prepared 
and will be given the widest sort of publicity, beginning 
within a few days. In making such presentation, space 
will be taken in daily and weekly newspapers in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. By this straightforward method 
the whole proposition will be put squarely before the 
people. 


“In no sense do the railroads war upon their train- 
men. The Full Crew Law, which compels employment 
on thousands of passenger and freight trains of extra men 
whose services are not required, forces waste—not less than 
$1,500,000 a year in Pennsylvania alone. It means in all 
Such cases employment without service. 


“That is a defiance of economic law. It makes a 
proposition which organized iabor hurts itself in uphold- 
ing. It throws an improper cost upon the railroads. This 
ultimately rests upon the public as a burden and makes 
a charge which transportation .service should not be 
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* cs a SEgans: a B i G 
Unlimited Possibilities! pay; 
Thousands of large shippers and all railroads need trained Traffic 
Experts and none eee created positions are open with 
salaries of $35 to $200 weekly. The demand for trained men is 
reater than the supply. Recently enacted railroad rate laws and 
nterstate Commerce regulations have produced new conditions 
that necessitate trained specialists—men who know how to route 
shipments, to obtain shortest mileage, quickest deliveries 
—lowest rates. With such knowledge youcan qualify for an 
important, big-salaried position with a future—quick. 


WE TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 


at home, in spare time, without giving up your position or income. The cost is 
small—we make the payments to suit you. All you need, to get into this powerful, 
big paying occupation is our training. No matter where you live, what you work 
at now, how small your pay, how long your hours—no matter what your age or 
education—if you can read and write intelligently—our Interstate Commerce Course 
will train you expertly to handle proficiently a big Traffic job—to merit and retain 
influence, respect, power and puts you in way to earn $35.00 to $200.00 weekly. 


Most Thorough Method Known 


The La Salle method is simple, practical, logical—anybody can readily master it. 
It is the work of some of the greatest Traffic Experts in America. It covers thor- 
oughly every feature of the profession you will ever need to know—it is different 
and more complete than any other method of home-training in Interstate Commerce 
ever known. This is the largest home-study Extension University in the world— 
our graduates are real experts—they are trained todo the kind of work that com- 
mands big positions. 


New, Uncrowded Occupation 


This is a new, uncrowded occupation—there’s room for you if you pre- 
pare at once. Let ustrain you now fora big future with power, dignity, respect and 
a big income, with almost unlimited opportunities. Don’t remain in a small job 
that thousands of men are constantly after—let us make you the master—the 
big man—a successful leader among men. 


FREE—Wonderful Book 


Send the coupon below now and receive free copy of our much-talked-of 
book “10 Years’ Promotion in One’’—learn more about the opportunities afforded 
Traffic Experts with our training—learn about the big opportunities now open— 
learn how easy it is for us to make you a traffic specialist. Remember only trained 
men can secure the big positions now open—remember that big employers are 
seeking trained and competent office men. Send the coupon—no money. 


La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
fn eee ae Oe ee eee eee 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. C527, Chicago, Ill. 
} Send at once, without expense to me, FREE copy of your famous book, 


“10 Years’ Promotion in One;”’ also book telling how I may, without interfering 
i with my present position, prepare myself as Traffic Expert. 
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called upon to bear, because it is productive of nothing 
good, neither in improved service nor increased operating 
safety. On the contrary, it makes it impossible for the 
railroads to do many things for the public which the 
money now so wasted could be expended for. 

“Let us add that if there shall be evidence that with- 
out such laws the railroads would underman trains, to the 
hardship of employes or the detriment or danger to the 
public, that, assuming the present public service acts do 
not. give to the commissions ample powers to determine 
what crews are necessary on different trains and to com- 
pel the railroads to man trains as ordered, we will openly 
support such amendments to the present acts as may be 
necessary to give such assurance.” 

The appeal is signed by Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Theodore Voorhees, president 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Co., and Daniel Willard, 
president Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 





MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMERCE 


(The Timberman.) 





The importance of the Mississippi River as an artery 
of commerce for the great middle western section of our 
country has been ably set forth by John W. Bernhard 
of the Inland Navigation Bureau, in his address delivered 
before the Rivers and Harbors Congress in December of 
last year. The lack of terminal facilities for handling 
freight has been the most serious drawback to the de- 
velopment of the Mississippi River traffic. According to 
Mr. Bernhard, this great river, with a minimum depth 
(for over 1,300 miles) of eight feet, twice that of the 
Rhine, with its branches reaching thirty-two states of 
the Union, with tributaries like the Ohio, Missouri, 
Cumberland, Tennessee, Illinois, Red and many others, 
its valley covering a territory measured in millions of 
square miles, producing two-thirds of our national wealth, 
three-quarters of our foreign exports and populated with 
five million people, moved scarcely two million tons of 
freight in 1913, a negligible part of our entire freight 
movement. St. Louis, the heart of the valley, received 
and sent, in 1913, 57,000,000 tons of freight, 211,000 tons 
of which were moved by water. Rotterdam, on the 
Rhine, received and sent in the same year 30,000,000 
tons, 600,000 of which were moved by rail. 


The slow growth of the Mississippi River traffic 
seems to be due not to the depth of the channel and 
navigation difficulties, but rather to the inefficient means 
of handling freight and poor dock facilities at various 
cities along the river, and almost invariably the shore 
expenses are higher than the actual cost of transporta- 
tion from harbor to harbor. The shipper must carry 
his freight by wagon over poor roads, move it down 
poorly paved and usually very steep banks, laboriously 
unload it by hand, roll it to the edge of a mud levee, 
where it is finally loaded aboard the river steamer. 

To demonstrate that freight can be moved by river 
cheaply and at a very much lower rate than offered by 
rail, Mr. Bernhard sent a 1,000-ton steel barge from New 
Orleans to St. Paul and return last summer at the low- 
water period. The barge was self-propelling and driven 
by gas engines and screw propeller. In almost every 


case it was found that it cost more to load and unload 
the cargo than to carry it to its place of destination. 
Notwithstanding this fact the barge was able to carry 
freight at a very great saving over the old type of river 
The. advantages of the barge over the river 


steamer. 
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steamer can be shown by the following comparison: 
The cost of the above 1,000-ton barge complete is $32,000, 
while the average cost of a like capacity steamer js 
$60,000 to $70,000. The total crew of the barge is seven: 
on the steamer, fifty-four. Insurance on the barge is { 
per cent, marine and fire; on the steamer, 12 to 15 per 
cent; fuel consumption on the barge, 30 cents per hour, 
and on the steamer, $4 per hour, both at a speed of 
eight miles per hour. 

The barge carried coffee, rice, sugar, cement, mo 
lasses, lumber, paper, chemicals, and out of the total 
1,921,000 upstream ton miles capacity it delivered 1,066, 
986 ton miles, and of the 1,921,000 downstream ton miles 
it carried 183,181 ton miles, or a total for the rouni 
trip of 32 per cent of the barge’s capacity. The total 
gross receipts were $2,762.57, or 2.21 mills per ton mile, 
The same freight moved by rail would have cost $4,932.98, 
or the water rate was a saving of $2,170.41, or 45 per 
cent of the rail rate, which was an average of 5.98 mills 
per ton mile. Account must be taken of the fact that 
the expenses of the barge on this trip were abnormally 
high, due to the lack of organization and other conse 


quences of the single “isolated” trip, and amounted to 


$5,740.22. Had the barge been loaded to capacity both 


ways the receipts would have totaled $8,491, and yielded | 


a profit of over 8 per cent on the investment. 


Thoroughly convinced by the trials of the barge, a 
company is seriously contemplating placing, by May, 
1916, on the lower Mississippi River, between New Or. 
leans and St. Louis, five barges, each of 3,000 tons carry: 
ing capacity and an upstream speed of fifteen miles per 
hour, so that a schedule may be maintained of a barge 
leaving St. Louis and New Orleans every second day. 
These barges will have a minimum draft of seven feet 
and will carry 1,800 tons at five feet, their minimum 
draft, and are propelled by four propellers, power to be 


furnished by four gas-producer engines, with a total of § 


2,400 horsepower. The barges, entirely of steel construc: 
tion, will be 310 feet long, 56-foot beam and 9-foot depth, 
with weather-proof cargo boxes. 

In theory, the barge will make the trip from New 
Orleans to St. Louis in 80 hours’ running time, but in 
practice, when fog, wind, weather, engine trouble and 
grounding play an important part, an upstream trip of 
four and a half days will be figured upon. 

For the St. Paul traffic 1,000-ton barges, with two 
propellers and a center stern wheel, are figured upon. 

It is expected that commodities from the Pacific 
Coast moving through the Panama Canal to New Or: 
leans can reach sections of the middle West where the 
rail rates are normally higher. It is estimated that 
freight could move by water from the Pacific Coast to 
New Orleans dependent upon classification from $3 to $6 
per ton, and from New Orleans to St. Louis and St. 
Paul within $5 for the highest class of commodities, or 
for $3 per ton. Mr. Bernhard makes the statement that 
the average rate to the Mississippi Valley in general 
from the Pacific Coast would not be more than $7 per 
ton. This, of course, would only include the cities lying 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 


To the average water rate should be added $1.25 
per ton for canal tolls and insurance and cost of loading 
and unloading at terminal points, giving a total average 
cost of $10 per ton and a maximum of $15 per ton from 
the Pacific Coast to any point in the Mississippi Valley. 

The present rate on lumber from the North Pacific 
Coast to St. Paul is 45 cents per hundred, 50 cents to 
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Kansas City and 55 cents per hundred to Chicago. - Esti- 
mating rough lumber to weigh 3,300 pounds per thou- 
sand, it would give a result of $14.85 per thousand feet, 
or $9 per ton, to St. Paul, as against an estimated rate 
of $7 per ton, or $11.55 per thousand feet, on lumber 
sent by water via the canal and New Orleans. Mr. 
Bernhard is quite confident that Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Memphis, Cairo, Louisville, Kansas City and other cities 
on the principal] tributaries can be reached for the same 
rate of $11.55 per thousand. 

The immediate opening of the Celilo Canal, in the 
Columbia River, will make possible the movement of 
lumber tonnage and other heavy commodities by water 
transportation for long distances to poifits on the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries. The success of the power oper- 
ated barge system contemplated on the Mississippi will 
be watched with interest, and, if successful, will doubtless 
be emulated on the Columbia. 


OREGON RESOLUTIONS 


The action of the Oregon Wool Growers’ Association 
in adopting resolutions at its annual meeting appealing 
“to our national and state legislators and officials, and to 
our own membership and the general public, to adopt an 
attitude of encouragement towards transportation, public 
utility and business enterprises, to urge the repeal of 
legislation which, though exalted in purpose, has proved 
destructive in effect, and to support legislation that will 
foster the investment of capital, stimulate industry and 
increase material prosperity, so there will be better mar- 
kets for our products, more profit for the producers and 
more employment and better wages for labor,” has been 
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followed by similar action by two other organizations 
in that state. 

The resolutions of the Oregon Irrigation Congress are 
as follows: 

“Whereas, It is of vital importance to many of the 
irrigated sections of the state of Oregon that transporta- 
tion facilities be extended and improved, and 

“Whereas, Outside capital will be invested in rail- 
road construction only in proportion as the state of Ore- 
gon is found to be an inviting and profitable field of in- 
vestment. 

“Now, therefore be it resolved, that we recommend 
the modification of such restrictive legislation as has been 
applied to railroad enterprises and found to be so burden- 
some as to destroy profits from railroad operation and 
discourage the investment of capital in betterment and ex- 
tension of transportation facilities.” 

Resolutions adopted by the Oregon Pure Bred Live- 
stock Association read as follows: 

“Whereas, We believe that too much paternalism in 
legislation tends to restrict business by driving capital 
away from our state, making our local capitalists timid 
about investment in manufacturing, transportation and 
other enterprises, thus causing the laborer to lose his 
employment, the farmer his market, and taxable property 
its value. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that we, the Oregon Pure 
Bred Livestock Association, most respectfully urge the 
legislature to be very moderate in imposing new regula- 
tion upon business enterprises.” 


PIG-IRON CASE REOPENED. 
The Commission has reopened Docket No. 5891, Low 
Moor Iron Co. of Va. et al. vs. C. & O. et al., in which 
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the complainants make 78 carriers respondents because 
the fifteen against which runs the order of Aug. 29, 1914, 
have not voluntarily reduced rates on pig iron from Vir- 
ginia furnaces to New England, trunk line and Canadian 
territory in accordance with the reductions ordered on 
the lines of the original fifteen respondents. 


REDUCTIONS ON PIG IRON. 

In a supplemental petition against 78 carriers in the 
eastern part of the United States and Canada. the Low 
Moor Iron Co. asks for reductions on pig iron at 1,746 points, 
in accordance with the decision of the Commission in its 
original complaint. Reductions were made by the carriers 
to 802 places in accordance with the spirit of the decision, 
effective December 10 last, but as to the others they have 
declined, hence the supplemental petition. In the original 
only 15 carriers were named as respondents. 

On the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, President Wilson has awarded a hero medal 
to Patrick W. Mulligan, a crossing watchman for the 
Pennsylvania at Norristown, Pa. At the risk of his life 
he saved that of Carmela Tarbitone, twenty-eight months 
old, Aug. 19, 1912. After he had lowered the crossing 
gates, on account of the approach of a passenger train, 
the little girl started across the track. Mulligan shouted 
to her, but she did not heed him. He ran to her and, just 
as he picked her up the engine, going at the rate of 
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TANK CARS—For Lease or Sale 
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In the warehouse, where all sorts of 
packages are piled and unpiled contin- 
ually, the method of handling is very 
important. The Revolvator will enable 
two men to pile goods, whether they 
run uniform in cases, rolls, etc., or not, 
bettes, quicker, cheaper and more safe- 


ly than four to seven men working by 
hand. 


It will pay you to investigate this 


machine. Write for Bulletin TR 28, 
“The Revolvator.” 
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about 15 miles an hour, struck and seriously injured 
them. This is the sixteenth medal awarded to persons, 
who, at the risk of their own lives, have saved, or at- 
tempted to save, others on interstate railroads. The 
act authorizing the grant of such medals was passed in 
1905, so that the medal is one of the rarest in the world 
and is granted only when the act of heroism is all that 
the statute contemplates, the saving of life under con- 
ditions such as actually endanger the life of the rescuer. 


The Sierra Railway Co., operating in California, was in- 
dicted by the Federal grand jury at San Francisco this 
week on a charge of discriminating in favor of the Standard 
Lumber Co. in freight. charges. Investigators for the gov- 
ernment allege that the personal notes of Thomas S. Bul- 
lock, president of the railroad, who is said to own 98 per 
cent of the stock in the lumber company, have been given 
the railroad in payment of the lumber company’s freight 
charges, and that the lumber concern now owes the railroad 
company $103,000. 


A prosperous lumberman lives in western Pennsyl- 
vania. He owns a small railroad which runs from his 
lumber camp to the main line. He was riding the other 
day on a crowded car by the side of the president of 
the _—————- Railroad. After some conversation, the 
president handed the lumberman his card. 

“What!” said the Pennsylvanian. “Are you the presi- 
dent of the Railroad? I am the president of a 
railroad, too.” 

“What is your road?” was the courteous reply. 

“The M. & A.” 

“Strange, I have never heard of it.” 

“Well,” said the lumberman, “my road may not be 
as long as yours, but it is just as wide.” 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Position as INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER with a manufacturing or commercial concern in 
the East, where ability and results count, by a married 
man, thirty-one years old, having had thirteen years’ 
experience in all departments of shipping, and who has 
just successfully completed the Interstate Commerce 
Course of La Salle Extension University, and is familiar 
with the latest I. C. C. rulings, classifications and tariffs. 
References. Address B. Z. 94, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Il. 











TRAFFIC MANAGER—A competent TRAFFIC MAN, 
whose position has been jeopardized by the European 
war, desires connection with reliable industrial or com- 
mercial concern. Age thirty-eight years; married; tem- 
perate. Experience: Fourteen years in various freight 
departments of New England Railroad, entirely in con- 
nection with rates and tariffs, and six. years as traffic 
manager for number of paper mills, scattered over the 
country. Broad knowledge of rates and tariffs over the 
United States and abroad; also of I. C. C. rules, regula- 
tions and decisions. Conducted cases before the Com- 


mission. P. B. 21, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
ROTA AE LEAT I AREER EE RN I AN A rR IEDR etm Tas 


WANTED—TRAFFIC MAN, now employed, wants to 
connect with industrial or commercial organization. 
Twelve years’ actual experience, and capable in every 
way of securing results. Will consider position as assist- 
ant traffic manager if salary is suitable; best of refer- 
ences. Make me an offer quick. S. 124, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ate. 









Security Warehouse Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—1iwenty Car Trackage Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 433 Marquette Buliding 
ST. LOUIS . 1501 Wright Bullding 
Carload distribution to all ssh at Chicago and 8t. 
Leuis without teams; L. C. shipments of machinery 
forwarded at reduced rates to Mt principal Western and 
Pacific Ceast points. 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
U..8. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama/ 


Forwarding Agents and Distributors of ‘Carload;fretght. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





D. A. MORR TRANSFER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street. 
TRANSFER, MERCHANDISBD eee FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY D 


BS. 
Direct Connections With All Rallroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





BARNESON-HIBBERD WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Malin Office, 310 Sansome St. Telephone Sutter 940. 

China Basin Warehouse and Wharves, foot of Fourth 
St., with spur track. General Storage. Grain and Beans 
cleaned, polished and graded. Forwarding Agents and Pub- 
He Weighers. Spur Track connection with all Railroads 
entering San Francisco. -China Basin Warehouses and 
Wharves the only public facility in San Francisco where 
deep water, rail and public warehouse meet. No drayage. 








Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 








CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Building 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors, 





THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


‘BUFFALO, N. Y. 


960-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., ine. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


amport and export freight contractors, transier and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 





THE SOUTH WEST WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


“The <srae Modern Warehouse West of Giteoee” 
19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas vo. = 

‘ieseurnenie for Merchandise Storage, F’ orwarting ana 
Distribution. Guaranteed Service. Lowest rates im 
United States. Bonded and free warehuses. Write wus. 
We like to answer questions. Our book‘et, of interest 
to any concerm doing a warehousing or distributing bust- 
ness, free for the asking. 


Pearce Forwarding Company 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Prompt service, courteous treatment, warehouse- 
‘men and drayage contractors. Package cars operated 
to southwestern points at reduced rates. 





Jones & Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sterage, Forwarding and Distributing Agents. 
Rail and Water Facilities. 
All Steamers Can Dock at Our Wharves. 





The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENBERAL 
WAREHOUSING. 





EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most ee ae waking up to the fact that this 


is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of material 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all 
places abroad and shall enay answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, stoms Duty, etc. 

G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur- Mer. 


“yaitt Fie UP-TO-DATE 





And that is by checking the changes from week to week as they are printed in 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Ae a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the oaper in writing to advertisers. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, CHICAGO 













Every Business Man 


engaged in interstate trade, whether he sells 
brass pins or diamond ones, tooth picks or 
~ telegraph poles, cob pipes or cargoes of grain, 
is subject to some or all of the provisions of 


The Federal Trade Commission Act 


and must keep posted, for ignorance of {the 
law is no excuse, and violations are punishable 
by from one’to three years’ imprisonment-and 
by fines ranging up to $5,000.00. 


There is just one best way to keep posted and 
that is by subscribing for and reading 


CLV, TRADE, OMIT 


Better let us start your subscription now } 






PRICE $3.00 PER YEAR 







FEDERAL TRADE REPORTER 
418 South Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 






Samples Free on Request 


























